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Ir is not quite easy to understand 
why the election of Mr. Solomon J. Solomon to an 
Associateship of the Royal Academy should have 
become an accomplished fact only within the last 


few months. He has been for so long an obviously 


proper person to sit in one of the seats of authority 
at Burlington House, that he might quite reason- 
ably have been called within the gates some years 


He has since the exhibition of his Cassandra 
canvases an unusual 


ago. 
maintained in 
evenness of practice; and has very consistently 
adhered in the devising of his pictures to those 
academic principles which commend themselves to 
the official rulers of our national art. His claim to 
the recognition which is 
implied by inclusion among 
the Associates was quite as 
strong when he painted his 
Samson or his /Viode as it is 
now. He has matured, 
perhaps, since then ; he has 
gained greater subtlety and 
more power of selection, he 
has certainly improved in his 
expression of passion, and in 
knowledge how to give in 
his rendering of facial move 
ment effective suggestion of 
emotion. But he has not, 
as so many artists have done, 
settled down into a particu 
lar line of work only after 
experimented in 
From 


successive 


having 
various directions. 
the first his inclinations have 
steadily tended in the direc- 
tion of imaginative rather 
than episodical art, and he 
striven constantly to 
secure those qualities of 
definite style and systematic 
arrangement which are ac- 
cepted as characteristic of 
the academic school. 
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This inclination on his part was no doubt greatly 
encouraged by the manner of his artistic bringing 
up. The whole course of training through which 
he went was well calculated to develop his instinc- 
tive tendency towards idealism in subject and 
manner, and to foster that love of sumptuous 
arrangement which inspires every canvas he pro- 
duces. He made his first serious steps in the 
difficult path of art just twenty years ago, when, at 
the age of sixteen, he entered Heatherley’s School 
of Art, the studio which has seen the earliest 
attempts of many another important artist. After 
about a year’s work there at drawing from the 
antique and from life, he passed into the Royal 
Academy schools, where he remained as a student 
for a period of three years. His study there was, 
however, of a more or less desultory kind, for, with 
characteristic ambition, he started even at this early 
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life class. 


joined the studio presided 
over by the celebrated 
artist and teacher, Caba- 
nel. His next move in 
search of knowledge was 
to Munich ; but he found 
the local methods of art 
teaching so little to his 
liking that he stayed there 
only three months and 
then came back to Eng- 
land, after travelling for 
the sake of experience 
through Italy and Hol- 
land. In 1882-3, how- 
ever, he went again to 
Cabanel’s_ studio, and 
worked hard for about 
nine months. He had in 
the interval paid a visit 
to Spain and Morocco 
with Mr. Arthur Hacker, 
and while at Tangiers he 
had painted the picture 
of Ruth, which he ex- 
hibited at the Academy 
in 1884. Before this date 
he had shown two works 
only at Burlington House, 
a portrait in 1881, anda 
small composition — in 
1883. Since then his 
record there has been 
unbroken, and no year 
has passed without see- 
ing him represented by 
some important piece of 
imaginative decoration, 
and by an array of skil- 
fully handled portraits. 

In 1885 he exhibited 
a picture called Love's 


First Lesson ; and in 1886 came his Cassandra, 
the first of the series of ambitious designs by which 
he has attracted and secured the attention of the 
The following year saw his Samson, with 
its excellent realisation of violent action and frantic 
movement ; and then followed, season by season, 
Niobe ; Sacred and Profane Love, which picture, 
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stage a studio of his own and began to give more 
and more of his time to original production, limit- 
ing his attendances at the Academy to the evening 
At the end of the three years he followed 
the prevailing fashion and went to Paris, where he 
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‘THE BIRTH OF LOVE” 
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J. Solomon, A.R.A. 


by the way, he afterwards destroyed ; Hippolyta, 
the Judgment of Paris, in 1891 ; Orpheus, in 1892 ; 
Your Health, in 1893, a new departure for him, 
inasmuch as it treated a scene from modern life ; 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Paula Tanqueray, in 





1894 ; and last year 
Echo and Narcissus. All 
these canvases were 
important in scale and 
handled with a peculiar 
individuality of touch 
and manner. They hold 
in the record of contem- 
porary art a place some- 
what apart from the mass 
of work which is pro- 
duced in this country, 
for they present a certain 
Continental atmosphere 
and illustrate artistic be- 
liefs which find more 
frequent supporters be- 
yond the Channel than 
amongst us. 

His Birth of Love in 
the present Academy 
exhibition is an exposi- 
tion of the same prin- 
ciples which guided him 
in his preceding produc- 
tions, but it goes further 
than any of the earlier 
pictures in the direction 
of a_ purely technical 
motive. It is more 
definitely decorative and 
less dependent upon sub- 
ject. It is an arrange- 
ment of line and colour, 
an effect of lighting, a 
study of contrasts, rather 
than an_ illustration of 
any particular event actual 
or mythical. In all his 
paintings Mr. Solomon 
has paid very marked 
attention to such abstract 


considerations, but he has not often so nearly 
discarded the assistance which a subject gives in 
extorting from the unlearned public something 
like appreciation of technical experiments. 

It is possible that he is now on the verge of a 
modification in his attitude towards academic art. 
Hitherto his strong inclination in the direction of 
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executive investigations, and his keen desire to 
solve the problems of painting that are presented 
by the effects which Nature devises, have been 
hampered by some idea that a dramatic subject or 
a well-known incident in classic mythology must 
necessarily be used as an illustrative basis to his 
compositions. When he has intended to paint a 
fascinating colour combination, such as flesh sur- 
faces against the delicate tints of a blossoming 
fruit tree, or a light and shade arrangement, such 
as agroup of dark figures thrown into relief by a 
brilliantly lighted background, as in his /Viode, he 
has generally combined with his quite legitimate 
purpose the less painter-like desire to tell a story 
which would satisfy students of history, to whom 
the artistic qualities of his work did not necessarily 
appeal. It is permissible to hope that he is near 
the moment when he will allow himself. greater 
freedom from such restrictions, and will present 
his technical imaginings undiluted by any mixture 
of classical gossip or historical anecdote. 

As far as his own inclinations go, he is certainly 


a decorative painter. The importance of studied 


line composition, the value of well considered 
placing of colour masses, and the momentous effect 
of a thoughtfully schemed pictorial! pattern are 


““ SAMSON ” 


matters which he fully recognises. He treats these 
essentials of design as the very foundation of his 
art, and gives to them an amount of thought which 
he does not willingly bestow upon the working out 
of the episodes that he makes his nominal motives. 
A dramatic painter in the ordinary sense he cer- 
tainly is not, and the smaller emotions of the genre 
painter happily do not appeal to him. The pas- 
sions which he depicts are physical rather than 
subtly intellectual, the passions which affect the 
body and not the face. They produce situations 
full of stress and movement, or poses which are 
expressive of conscious intention to be picturesque, 
not the casual juxtapositions into which human 
beings are thrown by the unforeseen accidents of 
existence. His people live a life of deliberate 
arrangement of themselves, and are more concerned 
with the intention to demonstrate their physical 
charms than with the wish to play effectively little 
comedies which are made up chiefly of small by- 
play. 

It is true that in his Zcho dnd Narcissus last 
year he seemed to go further than he ever has be- 
fore in the direction of sentiment and emotion. 
This picture, however, despite the almost painful 
yearning which was expressed in the face of the 
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neglected nymph, was very far from being only an 


illustration of a sentimental story. It was drama- 
tic, certainly, for it presented a certain effective 
combination of different shades of feeling and 
realised a situation which was not without a touch 
of tragedy ; but even then the pathos and personal 
interest of the incident depicted, strongly as they 
were made to appeal to the student of emotions, 
were not the motives which seemed to an artist to 
have had the chief influence upon the shaping of 
the picture. There was perceptible in it much 
more intention to arrange in pleasant relation one 
to another the various parts of a design than to 
think out and set down in due order the sequence 
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of a story. The grouping ot the 
two figures and their placing on the 
canvas, the distribution of the leafy 
masses of the background and of 
the flowers which gave a sparkle of 
colour in the foreground, the lines 
of the nymph’s drapery and of the 
limbs of Narcissus, were really the 
things of chief importance in the 
scheme. That the emotional acci- 
dent should have been more obvious 
than usual was, we may fairly 
believe, less an outcome of any 
access of desire on the part of the 
artist to pose as a tragedian in 
paint than the result of his having 
chanced upon a particular passion 
which more plainly than any other 
is intelligible to the majority of 
mankind. 

It is, of course, not a little futile 
to attempt, in any discussion about 
the art of a young living painter, 
to finally assign to him an exact 
place in the ranks of the workers 
at his profession; and therefore to 
presume to say definitely at this 
early stage of Mr. Solomon’s career 
what is the only part he is to play 
for the rest of his life would be 
eminently foolish. All we can 
reasonably do is to express the hope 
that as he possesses certain ten- 
dencies as a thinker and evident 
capacities as a manipulator, the 
development of both tendencies and 
capacities will be along the lines 
which lead to a place among the 
chief exponents of art of the best 
type. We are certainly justified in 
arguing by the analogy of his past work that in 
coming years he will raise rather than lower the level 
of his production and simplify his art by the elimi- 
nation of incongruities rather than debase it by the 
addition of inappropriate sentimentalities. Even 
as it is, his concessions to the subject lovers have 
been by no means exaggerated. He has given 
way rather to the traditions of academic art than 
to the demands of the public, and has produced 
pictures which reflect much more his observations 
of his professional predecessors than his attention 
to popular taste. His subject painting, in a word, 
has come about less because he feels that in such 
a use of his technical knowledge lies his most 
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congenial course than because he has been in- 


to follow the school which favours a 
a necessary consideration in the 


fluenced 
subject as 
planning of a work of art. 

As far as his own inclinations lead him, he is 
essentially an experimentalist. The fascinations 
of novel effects influence him greatly ; and, above 
all, he is attracted by the problems which flesh 
painting presents. He is especially a painter of 
the nude, delighting in its colour effects and in the 
opportunities which it offers for dealing with deli- 
cate modulations of gentle tone and subtle tint. 
Flesh has been to him a motive for many delicate 
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arrangements, for frequent variations upon a theme 
which has endless executive difficulties ; and it is 
in his pictures the starting-point and centre of all 
the accessory colour details instead of being made, 
as it is so often in other men’s work, itself an 
accessory to a pictorial idea which regards its 
beauties as only incidental. His method of colour 
construction is usually to build up for his flesh 
surfaces a setting which will encourage and accen- 
tuate them, carrying through his draperies and 
backgrounds whatever range of tints will most 
helpfully enhance the quality which he has secured 
in the nudity which his subject permits. 

His latest picture, the Birth 
of Love, illustrates this manner 
of working perhaps more ade- 
quately than anything which he 
has as yet exhibited. The 
motive which led him to paint 
this allegory was the lighting of 
delicate flesh by warm-coloured 
sunlight, and the rich tones of 
the glowing skin of his Venus 
settle the entire plan of the 
canvas. Tocountenance them, 
and to give to them their fullest 
value and importance, he has 
surrounded the figure with an 
atmosphere of delicate irides- 
cence, with gradated purples, 
blues, and golden yellows, 
which combine into harmonious 
agreement one with the other, 
and make no points of discord- 
ance with the flesh. So with 
his other Venus, whose nudity 
is the central motive of his 
Judgment of Paris, the painting 
of the background of flower- 
laden branches, the treatment 
of the draperies which veil the 
other goddesses, the colour of 
the sky and ground are only 
subsidiary. Even his Echoand 
Narcissus, with its elaboration 
of detail, shows the same sub- 
ordination, a finer abstraction 
of tone than a strict realist 
would permit to himself in any 
effort to give the exact aspect of 
any such scene. In /Viode and 
Samson, which are earlier pic- 
tures, showing less full develop- 
ment of his convictions, there is 

9 
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less insistence upon the flesh surfaces, and more 
inclination to use them as mere parts of a pattern 
which is not primarily devised to accentuate their 
importance ; but even in these paintings nudity has 
an important func- 
tion to fulfil, and 
gives to the compo- 
sitions their definite 
character and tech- 
nical meaning. 
In his portraits, 
however, Mr. Solo- 
mon takes a view 
which is in many 
respects different. 
For insistence upon 
the painting of the 
flesh he substitutes 
a strong definition 
of character. He 
by no means ignores 
the importance of 
securing exactness 
in his rendering of 
the texture and the 
modelling of the 
face; but he aims 


far more than in 


his ideal pictures at 
marking the small 
differences in forms 
of feature which go 
to the making up 
of a__ likeness. 
There is in his por- 
trait painting less 
than the usual pre- 
conception which 
leads artists to 
modify the appear- 
ance of a sitter to 
suit their own con- 
viction as to what a 
face should be like, 
a conventional view 
which is more often 
than not entirely destructive of the personality of 
the portrait. He carries characterisation at times 
to considerable lengths, and by a subtle kind of 
exaggeration emphasises the salient facts in the 
appearance of the people whom he paints. This 
manner of treating portraiture is very clearly seen 
in such a canvas as his large character study of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, or in the smaller rendering of 
10 
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Mr. Zangwill’s strongly marked individuality. As 
a portrait-painter he has, indeed, a definite claim 
to attention, because of this faculty of perceiving 
and accentuating what are the essentials in a like- 
ness, because he 
not only paints 
what he sees, but 
sees as well what 
it is important to 
make other people 
notice. He has, in 
a word, the capacity 
which distinguishes 
a good teacher : the 
ability to convey to 
others the know- 
ledge which he has 
acquired by the 
exercise of his own 
powers of observa- 
tion. 
It is, perhaps, 
because of this 
power of passing 
on what he has 
himself gathered 
that he has been so 
successful in his 
excursions into the 
field of Art educa- 
tion. As a super- 
visor of the work of 
students he has 
already established 
a distinct reputa- 
tion. He _ holds, 
indeed, views about 
art teaching which 
are interesting be- 
cause of _ their 
divergence from 
the theories on the 
subject which are 
generally accepted 
this country. 

Especially he is 
opposed to the notion, which is very prevalent here, 
that the personality of the teacher is important as a 
means of influencing the development of the pupil. 
His contention is that the principles taught are of 
infinitely more moment than the private opinion of 
the man who happens to be the medium through 
which these principles are conveyed to the younger 
members of the profession. The system which 
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seems to him to be productive of the best results 
is that which prevails in the French studios, where 
the whole basis of teaching is a scientific one, and 
the whole sequence of study is conducted with the 
intention of giving to the students just that founda- 
tion of accurate knowledge of 

drawing and painting without 

which any free growth of indi- 

viduality is impossible. He 

argues that it is because of the 
completeness of the Continental 

system, and because of its free- 

dom from any dependence 

upon the personal predilections 

of the teacher for this or that 

artistic fad, that so many of 

the cleverest artists of the day 

have been products of French 

studios. To the same prefer- 

ence for principles over persons 

is also to be referred the fact 

that there is no_ technical 

method nor point of view 

common to all the students 

who may be associated to- 

gether. Each one, so long as . 

he is well grounded in the 

scientific side of his profession, 

may carry out in his own way 

whatever work he has to do; 

and each one when he leaves 

the studio continues to follow 

the same independent line to 

which from his earliest begin- 

nings as a student he has been 
accustomed. Mr. Solomon 

has in his teaching attempted 

to impress upon his students 
something of this scientific 
thoroughness, and has found 

in the application of his own 
experiences to the training of 

others sufficient justification 

for the belief that a great Art 

school on the plan of the FIG 
Beaux Arts would in London 

prove of incalculable advantage 

to our British Art. However, even if the scheme 
in its entirety cannot be reproduced, many details 
may be adapted for our use; and as Mr. Solo- 
mon, holding the views he does, is now in a 
position to advocate them within the very walls 
of the Academy, we shall probably find him before 
long heading a movement in favour of a more 
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thorough method of art training than any which at 
present exists in this country. 
A. Lys BaLpry. 


LITTLE AP- 

PRECIATED 

SIDE OF ART. 

CHINESE 

SNUFF _ BOT- 
TLES. BY MARCUS 
B. HUISH. 


THE modern collector of 
what we term dric-d-brac (for 
want of a suitable British 
word) often finds himself, like 
the Athenian of old, seeking 
for some new thing, for some 
new phase of art, which will 
satisfy his aspirations and his 
purse. He is not content with 
a heterogeneous collection, 
gathered from every nation and 
age, but he wishes to take up a 
subject which will afford him 
enjoyment by study and com- 
parison and in which each 
judiciously selected piece will 
aid its fellow and increase its 
value. He sees that there is 
little hope for him in Europe, 
where everything of merit has 
been so sought after, that it is 
either impossible to find, or, if 
found, is impossible in price. 
The resurrected treasures of 
Egypt will probably have for 
him an antiquarian rather than. 
an artistic interest, the wares of 
India will have too little indi- 
viduality, and those of the 
countries lying east of it too 
low a grade. Like many 
another, he may at last direct 
his attention to the products 
of China, the oldest producer 
in the world, and whose wares 
have undergone less change than any other. But 
here again he may be dismayed at the prices 
which the finer pieces, whether in cloisonné, or 
porcelain, or jade, command, and if his proposed 
expenditure be a limited one he may even here 
be disposed to decline the pursuit. 

But he need not do so: not only in China but 
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object, and at his sale many 
of them were acquired for the 
British Museum. As _ his 
collections showed, snuff 
bottles are used all over the 
world, and in such varying 
climates as Italy, Iceland, 
Madagascar, Kaffirland, and 
Morocco. The editor of 
Tue Srupio is the fortunate 
possessor of a volume of 
facsimiles in colour executed 
for Mr. Bragge of a large 
number of his bottles. 

I will merely say this, that 
snuff taking is not indulged in 
to any extent by the Chinese, 








FIGS. 2 AND 3.—MOCHA STONE 


in Japan there are classes of objects which have 
as-yet failed to attract the attention of more than a 
very limited body of collectors, and from which 
instruction, pleasure, and profit may certainly be 
derived, and that at no considerable cost 

The present paper will deal with one of such— 
viz., Chinese snuff bottles. These tiny bibelots 
have many recommendations : they are typical of 
their makers; they have age; they show great 
variety of shape, substance, and ornamentation ; 
they are small in compass; they are not too plenti- 
ful ; there are as yet but few collectors of them, 
and consequently they are not imitated ; and they 
are not dear. Their variety is such that a collec- 
tion of five hundred might be made, each with 
some different merit to 
recommend it ; but a col- 
lection of a fourth of that 
number or less may still be 
a representative one, and 
be within the means of 
most collectors. 

I do not propose in the 
following notes to deal 
with the interest of these 
bottles from the point of 
view of their utility or 
their connection with a 
habit which has been in- 
dulged in all over the globe. 
One of the first persons 
who collected them, Mr. 
Bragge, however, bought 
many hundreds with this 
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as is opium, for instance. It 
is rather an elegant luxury, a 
fashion amongst the wealthier 
classes, who wear a snuff bottle as an ornament and 
vie with one another as to who shall have the more 
uncommon one. As the Chinese have no pocket 
the bottle is either carried ostentatiously in the 
hand, wrapped in a handkerchief, or, more usually, 
in a silk or satin purse, made like our old-fashioned 
long ring purses, with a slit in the middle. The 
bottle goes into one end of this and the cash into 
the other, and it is usually tucked through the 
girdle, the ends hanging down. Snuff is taken out 
of the bottle with the spoon attached to the stopper, 
it is then placed in the palm of the hand and 
thence rubbed into the nostrils and over the 
lip. Upon an introduction taking place snuff 
bottles are either exchanged, or if there be only 
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FIGS. 6, 7 AND 8 


one, it is handed to the other, who takes a little 
out or smells the bottle and returns it. In hand- 
ing the bottle it is placed between the palms of 
the two hands and advanced towards the person 
with a bow. 

The most interesting feature in connection with 
these bottles is the variety of the materials of 
which they are composed. 

Broadly, these may be classified under the head- 
ings of glass, porcelain, and hard stones, although 
we find them made of amber, wood, ivory, bamboo, 
and various other materials. 

Glass is not a native invention of China, but 
came there as long ago as the first century of 
this era in the wares which enterprising travellers 
n the Asiatic provinces of the Roman Empire 
carried from Egypt to Syria and to the Far East. 
It can be readily imagined that the difficulty of 
transport of this fragile material by land and sea 
rendered it of great value when it safely reached 
its ultimate destination, and it is not surprising 
that it was accordingly classed with gold and 
precious stones. But as far back as the fifth cen- 
tury glass was certainly made in China, and since 
then the art has been practised until a perfection 
has been attained which not even the world 
renowned Venetians have surpassed. 

Its employment in the case of these bottles 
probably does not date back more than two or 
three centuries, but every variety will be found 
amongst them. All the processes used in Europe 
are illustrated in their manufacture, one of the 
most remarkable being the superimposing of colours 
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over each other, and exposing these by cutting 
away the various layers. 

Of the illustrations here given No. 10 shows ruby 
over frosted white—No. 9 glasses of half a dozen 
colours over white. The design in each case 
having been cut out of the upper layers, has been 
polished until a surface has been obtained which 
makes it hard to believe that it has not been 
moulded on. 

The imitation in glass of the texture of stones 
is not the least of their successes. It is often so 
remarkable as only to be capable of detection by 
the test of temperature. To these may be added 
the varieties known as avanturine, and all those 
which have usually been regarded as exclusively 
Venetian. 

It is impossible within the limits of an article 
such as this to treat of the bottles made of porce- 
lain, for the history of that fabric dates from the 
ninth century, and it is not impossible to obtain 
snuff bottles which date back many hundred years. 
Every variety of the art of ceramics is to be 
found, from béautiful miniatures of renowned blue 
and white (Figs. 6, 7 and 8) to delicate examples ot 
the samilles verte and rose, as well as those where 
splashed colour and a crackled surface is the form 
of ornament. It is little wonder that where as 
much trouble has been expended on the midgets 
as on their large brethren, the large prices of the 
latter are not altogether disproportionate to those 
asked for the former. 

Where variety is a feature in the manufacture ot 
almost every example, it is invidious to single out 
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any for particular notice, but not the least remark- 
able are those which have been modelled in relief 
(Fig. 16), those which are pierced with marvellous 
intricacies (Figs. 18 and 19), and those which are 
ornamented with incised patterns below the glaze. 

But if on glass and porcelain Chinese artists are 
only on an equality with their brethren all the 
world over, in their manipulation of the hard stones 
they may claim an indisputable supremacy. It is 
perhaps not a matter for much boasting, consisting 
as it does, in the main, of a persistency and perse- 
verance in overcoming the hardness of an intract- 
able material, coupled with an absolute disregard of 
the value of time ; but in these hurry-scurry, shoddy 
days, these qualities may well elicit an admiration 
in many minds, which is not to be wondered at, if 
perhaps hardly deserved. Expenditure of labour 
upon an article which will last for all time is 
excusable ; nor must it be forgotten that to a China- 
man, whose aim in art is above everything else 
sensuous, a surface delightful to the touch, of a 
colour pleasant to the eye, afforded him an 
amount of gratification which the Westerns can 
hardly appreciate. 

The stones which have been most in repute are 
rock crystal, amethyst, carnelian (a cherry red in- 
fused with orange yellow), chalcedony of a milky 
white, cloudy colour with azure tints ; heliotrope of 
a deep green sown with red points, chrysoprase, 
sardonyx of warm, red tones; tourmaline, malachite, 
azurite, amber, mocha, and all kinds of agate. 

As M. Paléoloque, Secretary to the Chinese 
Embassy in Paris (to whose writings I am indebted 
for much information on Chinese Art), says: “ All 


these stones imposed upon the craftsman, even to 
a greater extent than jade, an endless patience and 
a prodigious amount of ingenuity. At every hour 
of his work he was liable to freaks or flaws in his 
material opening up under the blows of his tool. 
Was the stratification regular? Would the piece 
he was extracting come away readily, or would it _ 
detach with it a part that was necessary for his 
design? At any moment he might, owing to this, 
have to change a plan upon which he had been 
working for months. He has perchance started 
with the idea of using certain markings and repre- 
senting a peach and a leaf attached to a stalk: a 
flaw occurs, and he has to change it into a bursting 
pomegranate ; six months later, when his work is 
nearly finished, certain red tones arrest his tool ; 
these he has to use for something, and he may 
have to remodel all his fruit, utilising these as pro- 
jecting branches. 

“Such conditions of work lend themselves un- 
doubtedly to happy results and a freedom of com- 
positions which are attained in few other materials.” 

The bottles on page 12 aptly illustrate the fore- 
going. Fig. 4 is mocha stone, in which the form 
of the deposit has been adapted to a design of 
an eagle seizing a pig. Fig. 3 is also of mocha, in 
which a layer of manganese has been utilised to 
cut out the figures of a monkey on a _ horse 
attached to a post, whilst in Fig. 2 a deposit 
caused by an evaporation of water charged with 
manganese in chalcedony has been left, as its form 
resembles a fungus. 

Lastly, we come to the material which is most 
affected and prized by the Chinese in the manu- 
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Chinese Snuff Bottles 





FIG. I2.—CHALCEDONY DOUBLE BOTTLE FIG 


facture of any article—namely jade, and which 
naturally is utilised to a large extent for snuff 
bottles. 

Jade is a heavy, semilucent stone of a singularly 
close grain, unctuous to sight and touch, and 
ranging in colour from milky white to deep olive, 
according to the amount of oxide of iron and oxide 
of chrome in its composition. Its hardness is such 
that it will cut glass and quartz, and its toughness 
that it may be cut almost as thin as paper. The 
illustration Fig. 1 is an instance of this, as the 
bottle, chains, and even the stopper with chain is 
cut from a single piece. It is named K’iung or 
Chrysoprase, in allusion to the milk-white purity 
of one of its most highly esteemed varieties and as 
a synonym for whiteness and spotlessness, It has 
been held in esteem for thousands of years. One 
Liki, addressing Confucius (who lived in the sixth 
century B.C.), questioned him, “ Dare I ask why 
your highness prizes so highly jade and has not a 
good word for soapstone? It cannot be because 
jade is rare and soapstone common.” To this 
Confucius replied, “It is not because soapstone 
is abundant that it has no value, nor because jade 
is rare that I hold it in high estimation; it is 
because from very remote ages wise men have 
likened jade to all the virtues. In their eyes its 
polish and lustre are comparable to the virtue of 
humanity ; its perfect density and its extreme hard- 
ness to a quick intelligence; its angularities to 
justice, for although they appear sharp yet they do 
not hurt ; the pure resonance it emits when struck, 
and which suddenly ceases to music, its iridescence 
recalls heaven, its beautiful nature earth.” 

It is difficult to appreciate the excessive value 
attached to it by the Chinese and why it is 
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held in so much higher esteem than many other 
stones with which it cannot compare ; in lustre, for 
instance, with rock crystal ; in colour with sardonyx ; 
in marking with agate ; or in surface or translucence 
with others of the quartz family. Nor is it its 
rarity which gives it this value ; as, although fault- 
less pieces are not often met with, the lower grades 
are produced in a sufficient quantity to take it out 
of this category. It is for the most part found 
near Khotan, and Yarkand, in Chinese Turkestan. 
The reason for its great renown is clearly its 
imperishability ; and hence its employment for 
articles which form part of rites and usages destined 
in the mind of the Chinese to be handed down 
from generation to generation in a never-ending 
succession. 

A word must be given to a variety of crystal 
bottles in which the artist has painted scenes in 
the most dexterous manner on the inside of the 
bottle, another instance of his determination to. 
produce a result in the most difficult way. Figs. 
15 and 17 are illustrations of this. 

The student or the collector can, thanks to the 
liberality of Mr. George Salting, study some 
three hundred snuff bottles in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Mr. Salting’s bottles form part 
of a fine and costly collection which was brought 
over from France some few years ago ; they include 
glass and hard stones, but not porcelain. There 
are a few good porcelain bottles at the British 
Museum, but South Kensington does not, I believe, 
possess any. Pieces occur from time to time in 
sales, but the small demand which at present exists 
amongst our dealers for them is usually either sup- 
plied by Paris or China. Judging from a collec- 
tion which was recently sent over from Berlin with 
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a considerable flourish, fine specimens are not often 
encountered there. In America there are some fine 
collections in private hands. As regards cost, it at 


present ranges from a sovereign to ten pounds, 
midway between these two being the price of a 
good specimen. 

They are for the most part sent over to this 
country in cases shaped to their size 


and covered 


with an ill-suited silk of pink or blue, showing that 
the artistic perception which designed them has 
not descended to their vendors. They look 
daintiest, in my opinion, on satin, and a cream white 
is the best for showing off the varied and beautiful 
colours of which the illustrations to this paper can 


give no hint. 
Marcus B. HuvIsuH. 
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THE CHAMP 
BY GABRIEL 


HE SALON OF 
DE MARS. 
MOUREY. 

THE two annual exhibitions of French 
art are now open to the public gaze, and about 
five thousand artists show us the fruit of their 
labours in these overstocked galleries. One may 
renounce at the very outset the idea of finding 
therein any sign of a homogeneous art movement, 
any general esthetic principle, any common ideal. 
French art is every day becoming more and more 
individual, whether for good or for ill. Individu- 
ality of the right sort, of course, is capable of great 
things. It means that firmness of character, that 
strength of will, which fit one for splendid efforts, 
often resulting in noble achievement; but the in- 
dividuality of the great majority of the artists 
whose work we have to examine each year, is not 
of that sort at all ; it is simply exaggerated egoism, 
o’erweening conceit, sheer fatuity, born of the 
frantic craving for notoriety, which actuates them 
one and all, and prompts them to all kinds of 
noisy futile eccentricity, simply to attract notice, 


BY E. AMAN-JEAN 


simply that their pictures may not be passed un- 
heeded in the throng of so many others, conceived 
and executed in something of the same fashion, 
and with the same object in view. It may be 
imagined how few are the works really worthy of 
notice, possessing serious merit, and revealing a 
sound and cultured artistic personality ; how few 
in which one can discover that sincerity, that truth, 
that charm which go to make up a genuine work 
of art. 

There are, of course, numberless canvases here 
which attract and delight, and satisfy the public 
who linger in admiration before them. As arule, 
these are military scenes, or historical anecdotes, 
or big compositions of philosophic or “ improving ” 
tendencies, or else decorative paintings done to 
order at so much a yard for the mairie or the sous- 
prifecture—generally with a soldier holding out his 
hand to a labourer, or a woman seated in sober 
garb, doing her best to symbolise Duty, or other 
commonplaces of the kind. 

So far as actual workmanship is concerned, 
nearly all these painters, even those of inferior 
ability, show so much cleverness that, despite one’s 
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objection to their subjects and their treatment ot 
them, one is forced to recognise a certain amount 
of merit in their work. But this is all the acknow- 
ledgment they deserve. The true artist, the man 
of delicate perceptions, wants something more, 
something deeper, something nearer to the truth, 
something showing a refined and well-controlled 
individuality, something in fact which may be 
called Art. 

I have endeavoured to act on this principle in 
making a selection of works to be reproduced here 
in illustration of my remarks ; and this same prin- 
ciple will inspire all I shall have to say about the 
various artists whose work is under discussion. 
This will explain my neglect of certain types of 
work which, despite the merit there is in them, do 
not come within the small and precious category 
to which I have referred. 


FINE ArT. 


Puvis DE CHAVANNES, incontestably the greatest 
of living French artists, displays once more his 
18 
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spiendid powers in his five decorative panels in- 
tended for the Boston Library. It is impossible 
to conceive effects more calmly majestic, more full 
of poetic dignity than these, which he has produced 
by the simplest of methods. They seem like an 
opening of light in the walls, a series of windows, 
as it were, showing us an ideal world, with all the 
glories of human imagination, all its noblest rites 
displayed in the most perfect harmony. Here we 
have dramatic poetry, 7schylus and the Oceanides : 
white forms, born of the sea, circling around the 
sheer rock on which Prometheus writhes; here, 
The Iliad and the Odyssey: a very epic, the true 
Homer ; here again, //istory Conjuring up the 
Fast; the figure of History bending amid the 
ruins to snatch the secrets of the days long dead 
and their past glories; and again the Chaldean 
Shepherds watching the Movements of the Planets : a 
very poem of the far-off ages, the meditative 
anxiety of humanity in presence of the great 
mystery of the heavens. Next we come to Virgii, 
not the heroic and passionate Virgil of the Aineid, 
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but the bucolic poet of the Eclogues and the 
Georgics, the sweet singer of all the beauties of 
Nature, the infinite tenderness of trees and forests, 
and hills and flocks and bees. The fairest of 
landscapes stretches out behind the Poet, with 
here the cone-shaped hive, and there a little stream 
flowing into the placid lake reflecting the sky, and 
the clear-cut shadows of the noble trees. How full 
of silence it is ; how truly poetical ; how dignified ! 

In the large sa/on the members of the National 
Society of Fine Arts have assembled nearly 200 of 
the master’s drawings, which enable one to gain 
a wonderful insight into the art of the great 
painter to whom we owe so many delights, whose 
work is the pride of French art of the nineteenth 
century. 

M. AMAN-JEAN will always be acceptable to 
any one who appreciates art in its deeper and more 


FRITZ THAULOW AND HIS CHILDREN 


thoughtful aspects. There is power in his work, 
combined with a singular sweetness ; the soul in 
all its invisible mystery seems to shine from out 
his faces, and he surrounds his subjects with an 
atmosphere of extraordinary appropriateness. And 
the decorative effect of his portraits is very striking. 
This year he is showing some of the best portrait 
work he has ever put his name to; they all show 
a remarkable grasp of character and expression, 
notably his Portrait of the artist, Besnard, his 
Mile. M. F. J., and his Seu/e ; the latter infinitely 
charming with a reclining figure of a girl lost in me- 
ditation in the soft twilight ; intense pensiveness in 
the pale features which stand out from the dark 
grey background of night, her hair gently waving 
in the breath of her dream as it floats on the 
evening air. 

M. Fritz THAULOw contributes four canvases, 


BLANCHE 
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delicious poems of Nature, lovingly fashioned, and 
compelling one’s admiration from the beauty of 
the landscapes themselves, and from the supreme 
art bestowed upon them. There is power here, 
but without a trace of that violent coarseness 
which is so common among the landscapists of to- 
day ; and there is truth also, remarkable fidelity 
to Nature, broadly expressed, yet with the utmost 
delicacy of treatment. M. Thaulow is, moreover, 
a colourist of the first rank, capable of seeing and 
expressing without apparent effort the subtlest 


Champ de Mars 


tion. This year his works show that he has pulled 
himself together in time. His manner has grown 
broader and stronger and more diversified, as 
witness his portrait of A/me. 7. E. B—— and 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. Beyond all doubt, however, 
his finest production is the splendid portrait group 
of AL, Frits Thaulow and his Children. Certain 
narrow-minded critics have blamed the artist 
severely for having been over-influenced by the 
English masters of the eighteenth century—Rey- 
nolds, Lawrence, and Gainsborough. M. Blanche 











‘*SOIR SUR L’ESCAUT”’ 


phases of light. In his Z’Heure du Salut, Saint 
Jacques, a Dieppe, and in his Rivitre d’ Arques he 
has surpassed himself. The first-named picture 
has wonderful effects of moonlight on the glittering 
windows of a chapel at the evening service hour ; 
and the other shows the exquisite play of the sun 
on the water, which it wrinkles like a piece of silk 
in the shimmering light of a glorious summer day. 
M. JACQUES-EMILE BLANCHE is an industrious 
and patient worker, ever seeking to freshen his 
style by study and practice, At one time his 
work had a certain defect of trickiness, with per- 
haps (be it said without offence) a suspicion of 
snobisme, and certainly his studied elegance de- 
tracted in some measure from his great abilities, 
and his delicate and most original gift of observa- 
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BY ALBERT BAERTSOEN 


may rejoice in such a reproach, for the influence 
of artists like these can only prove fertile in good 


to a painter of his impressionable nature. In any 
case here we have a noble piece of drawing and 
of colour, very fine in manner and style, and, 
apart from the attractiveness of M. Thaulow’s 
characteristic features, undoubtedly on its own 
merits an admirable production. 

In Mr. L. W. Hawkins we have a curious tem- 
perament, a strange, twofold artistic nature. One 
cannot forget his work of two years back, his 
women’s heads, mysterious, sphinx-like, smiling 
faces, looking inexpressible things, symbolical 
studies of great suggestiveness—Materialism and 
Idealism, Eveand Noél. Now this artist has, so to 
speak, gone back to Nature, reverted to a sim- 
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EFFET DE SOLEIL 


plicity not devoid of refinement, and revealing, as 
his work always does, profound thought. Thus 
in Une Porte he shows the sadness of the deserted 
hearth, the joyous carelessness of the growth of 
weeds midst stone and wood-work. What does it 
typify, this doorway? Is it the gate of Life, or 
the gate of Death? Who were they who crossed 
its threshold for the last time long ago; who closed 
it behind them for ever, sealing there the secret of 
their joys, their loves, perhaps their tears? How 
excellent, too, this Zfet de Soleil, a white-robed 
woman strolling carelessly under the leafy chest- 
nuts. How it all appeals to the imagination, this 
picture, apparently intended merely as an impres- 
sion of Nature! Charming it is in execution, 
supple and delicate and vigorous at the same time: 
the work of a real painter, this, a brave wielder of 
the brush. 

M. A. DE LA GANDARA, long under the influence 
of Whistler—the best of masters to be sure, but 
somewhat over-imitated in France—has succeeded 
this year in revealing his own true personality as a 


portraitist. His Mme. G. B gives convincing 
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BY L. W. HAWKINS 


proof of this. Here we see that sort of aristocratic 
atmosphere in which this artist loves to place his 
subjects; and we are conscious too of a truly 
masterly treatment of the still-life, the dresses, the 
materials, and the various ornaments usually seen 
in portraits of this kind, combined with infallible 
certainty of touch, and a profound knowledge of 
the resources and requirements of his art. Such 
are M. de la Gandara’s gifts, rare gifts too, it must 
be admitted, in these days when the loud “ official ” 
portrait-painter flourishes, and placing him in the 
first rank of the artists of his school. 

M. A. BAERTSOEN may best be described as a 
landscapist of sentiment. He sees the sorrowful 
side of things, their illusions, their mournful poetry, 
His is a nature of many shades. Everything to 
him appears in the half tints to which he is devoted, 
and whose innermost secrets he has succeeded in 
discovering and placing before our eyes. We see 
once more in the Champ de Mars his Au Béguinage 
(Matin de Neige), which evoked so much admira- 
tion quite recently at Georges Petit’s International 
Exhibition. I retain my first impression about his 
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work. M. Baertsoen is an artist of whom much is 
to be expected. His Soir sur lEscaut, repro- 
duced here, appears to me full of intense emotional 
poetry, with no straining whatever after theatrical 
effect. The calm twilight, the simple lines of the 
far-off horizon, the perfect stillness of the water re- 
flecting the boats on its surface—all this appeals to 
one’s soul, while it charms the eye and turns the 
mind to reverie. How far removed we are here 
from the extravagances of the impressionist. We 
find ourselves in quite another realm of art, where 
everything is expressed fervently, yet orderly, with- 
out excess, without bias, simply and logically. It 
will certainly always be a great satisfaction to me 
to have been one of the first in France to appre- 
ciate M. Baertsoen at his proper value. 

M. J. F. Rarraéu’s exhibits reveal this most 
interesting artist in a new manner, which seems to 
show that he has thrown off his former method and 
gained in clearness and 
delicacy _ thereby. His 
Notre-Dame de Paris is a 
charming piece of painting ; 
and still better is his Por- 
trait de ma fille Germaine, a 
clear and delicate colour- 
scheme like a pastel of the 
eighteenth century. No 
such praise can be accorded 
to M. G. RoGEr, who, so 
far from gaining in strength 
and sureness, seems to have 
lost tone and forgotten the 
secret of those graceful 
qualities which charmed us 
so greatly in his exhibits last 
year. He has three pictures 
on the present occasion, 
and everything about them, 
figures and inanimate ob- 
jects alike, seems to be 
floating in an impossible 
atmosphere, dull and vague 
and glaucous, like that of 
anaquarium. Just as inde- 
fensible is this yellow light 
flooding the face of Christ 
and his Apostles in M. 
Dacnan’s Za Céne. Despite 
all the artist’s endeavour to 
give character to this work 
by deep attention to the 
faces of his figures, it can 
only be called a second-rate 
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performance, for it is quite lacking in sincerity and 
shows unmistakable signs of a straining after theatri- 
cal effect. A religious picture like this demands 
more maiveté, more fervour, more simplicity. 

At last we come across something fresh, MM. 
René MénaRD and CHar.es Corret being the 
artists who have produced it. Their names should 
be remembered, for they are two of the painters of 
to-morrow. Both of them should go far in their 
respective directions. M. Ménard’s Le Crépuscule, 
his fet d’ Orage and his Cie/d’ Orage seem to con- 
tain all the qualities belonging to the great masters ; 
and as for M. Cottet, one may safely predict that, 
his youth notwithstanding, if he can only resist the 
sophistries of teachers whose sole interest it is to 
exploit the rare and original gifts of their pupils, he 
has a splendid career before him. His series, Au 
Pays de la Mer, consisting of nine canvases, is the 
work of a genuine painter, one who is in no way 
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concerned to enrol himself under this or that more 
or Jess revolutionary banner, but who, on the other 
hand, would seem to aspire—maybe half uncon- 
sciously—to revive the tradition of the great artists 
of other days. His work is extremely strong, both 
in draughtsmanship and colour, with an entirely 
personal flavour. 

Space is too limited to discuss certain works of 
sculpture as they deserve, those of Rop1y, for in- 
stance, who is numerously represented by exhibits of 
the highest class, showing, one and all, the masterly 
ability of our greatest sculptor. Then we have 
MMe. BESNARD with Ze Sommeil, MLLE. CAMILLE 
CLAUDEL, with a bust of a child, a perfect piece of 
supple execution, and glowing with life; M. 
CHARLES SAMUEL with his Udenspiege/ et Nele, M. 
BARTHOLOME—all too inadequately represented to 
satisfy his admirers—and M. NIEDERHAUSERN- 
Ropo, whose portrait of Paul Verlaine will last as 
a “ document” and as a work of art. 

Amongst the engravers M. F. DEsMoULIN occu- 
pies the premier place, with his masterly portrait of 
Renan. According to the critics of the day after to- 
morrow this is merely the traditional etching! And 
so much the better, for M. Desmoulin has the true 
suppleness and power of the master portrait-gravers. 
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With his series of studies of contemporary French 
celebrities, from Victor Hugo to Banville, from 
Pasteur to Marshal Canrobert, from Zola to Jules 
Ferry, he is raising a lasting monument of the 
glories of the century. His art is based on deep 
knowledge, and sincerity and truth—three qualities 
rarely combined in these days of ours. 


APPLIED ART. 


There are many lamentable errors to record in. 
this department, and a good deal that is common- 
place and inferior, side by side with several interest- 
ing efforts. Plenty of good ideas and plenty of 
goodwill are to be seen in many of the exhibits— 
and any discouragement of such attempts were 
to be deplored—but taste is sadly wanting in 
most of them. One notices a lack of reflection 
as to the objects aimed at and the means of its 
realisation—questions which, in decorative art, 
must always depend upon the material employed. 
Thus M. Carasin’s furniture is as ugly as can be 
imagined ; while the design for a fountain wash- 
hand-stand with a clock, by M. JEAN BArrier—an 
artist of considerable merit, as his tin-work testifies 
deserves no verdict but one of severe condemnation. 
The same must be said of the ensemd/e exhibit of 
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M. Dessois ; of M. Dampt’s bed, and of nearly all 
the window-glass, the bindings, and the furniture. 
So far as workmanship goes, almost all of it is per- 
fect, but the conception is for the most part quite 
foreign to the object which it is desired to realise. 
There are a few things, however, deserving dis- 
tinction, and I will place in the first rank the 
blown glass by M. Kart Kazppinc, M. ALEXANDRE 
CHARPENTIER’S bronze A/agueffes and stamped 
leather, and M. VALLGREN’s statuettes. M. 
Koepping’s glass is delightfully simple and light, and 
supremely artistic. How infinitely preferable this 
plainly treated, graceful material, which is really 
glass, to the over-elaborate metallic complications 
of Tiffany. 

M. ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER occupies a pro- 
minent place among those French artists who, for 
several years past, have not disdained to turn their 
attention to decorative work. He brings to his 
aid in this direction his remarkable talents as a 
sculptor, and nothing more charming can be 
imagined than his bronze door-plates and his 
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memorial badges, in which he rivals our finest 
medal engravers, such as Roty and Chaplin. He 
has also tried his hand with no small degree of 
success at coloured and embossed lithographs, 
which have a most curious effect. 

Another sculptor, M. VALLGREN, exhibits several 
tasteful silver dishes, plates and spoons. 

Brief mention must also be made of M. REN£ 
WieEneEr’s bindings, M. Vicror PRovuvée’s decora- 
tive wall-panelling, M. Bicot’s enamelled stone- 
ware, M. Epmé Couty’s cloth designs and mural 
hangings, M. Hatou’s door-plates, serviette rings 
and sockets, all genuinely decorative, not forgetting 
the exhibits of MM. Morren, MULLER, RANSON, 
PiERRE RocHE, LACHENAL, DAMMOUSE and 
DELAHERCHE. Nor must I omit to refer to the 
work-table, furniture, windows and decorations 
designed and executed by M. GusTAvVE SERRURIER, 
of Litge, who in company with MM. Van Ryssel- 
berghe and Van de Velde, is engaged in furthering 
a most interesting renaissance of industrial art in 
Belgium. 





HE REVIVAL OF ENGLISH 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
IV. THE WORK OF MR. ER- 
NEST GEORGE. 


IN a former paper some of Mr. Ernest George’s 
town-buildings were considered ; or, to speak more 
accurately, some by Messrs. Ernest George and 
Peto, for the credit was never claimed by the 
senior partner alone. Yet in going on to chronicle 
other houses designed by these two architects, it will 
be less tautologic to continue to attribute them as 
before to one only of their joint authors. But such 
reference must be taken merely as the shortened 
title of the firm used colloquially. At the same 
time one cannot help feeling that the spirit of 
Mr. Ernest George’s most admirable water-colours, 
etchings and drawings, is so exactly akin to that 
shown in the buildings by the partners, that in all 
probability that aspect of the work which appeals 
more directly to readers of THe Srupio might be 
credited chiefly to him. This, however, is merely 
surmise ; one has no right to attempt to go behind 
the scenes. Mr. Ernest George, loyally and in- 
variably, refers to all his work as the joint-product 
of himself and Mr. Peto (or in a few earlier and 
later cases as the joint-work of himself and others), 
consequently we must do the same. For this is a 
point upon which the artist lays stress. ‘I believe,” 
he says, “in a wise arrangement of partnership, 
although partnership is not usual with architects. 
By its means I have been saved from the worry of 
general business and the constant interruptions 
that distress an artist at his work. I think that 
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the buildings gain in all practical details by being 
more carefully and constantly supervised than they 
could be by an artist working alone.” 

In going on to record briefly the chief works 
erected after the designs of these architects, one is 
confronted more than ever with the difficulty of 
describing objects that owe no little of their beauty 
to mere size, in a few bare sentences, or repre- 
senting them in an illustration, that hardly equals 
the dimension of a tenth part of a single brick. 
The man who carried about a brick as sample of 
his house, was scarcely equipped more meagrely 
than one who tries to re-edify, in imagination, 
solid and stately buildings. For not merely is 
colour absent, and the effect of light and shade, 
which is a still more important factor in architec- 
ture ; but reduced to quite insignificant propor- 
tions the breadth of a facade which cannot be 
seen as a whole within the focus of any ordinary 
vision, is made to appear like a toy, which can be 
examined minutely without shifting the eyes. 
Again, a satisfactory building owes no little to its 
environment—certainly the problem to make it 
accord with its surroundings, harmoniously but 
not too arrogantly, is one of the most difficult that 
confronts the architect. This again is rarely 
capable of proof in black and white illustration, 
for if you take enough of the surroundings to show 
the building as it appears in reality, you reduce 
the main subject to an accessory ; if you concen- 
trate your attention upon it alone, and ignore the 
environment, then again you are not doing it 
justice. Nor can you distinguish the texture of 
the materials employed, which counts for so much 
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in the original. Even if a highly elaborate list of 
them accompanied each picture, the bald cata- 
logue would not convey the effect of them to the 
average person. Yet the colour of the terra cotta, 
the sharpness or otherwise of the stone mouldings, 
the particular tiles and slates employed for the 
roof, and a thousand such items, are those which 
make or mar the work. 

Mr. Ernest George is one who lays great stress 
on the importance of these matters. With the 
instinct of a painter, he realises that beauty is 
a complex quality depending no less upon 
practical than upon purely zsthetic factors. He 
also feels that certain substances suit certain 
places, and has more than once found a local 
material, despised by reason of its cheapness, 
far more happy in its effect than the costly 
imported substance which less artistic architects 
would have employed. It is this attention to 
really vital qualities—proportion, colour, and tex- 
ture — which marks the 
work of the artist as op- 
posed to the mere orna- 
mentist. Mr. George 
believes in proportion and 
the right disposition of the 
parts, and reckons details 
of ornament as quite sub- 
sidiary to these qualities. 
So in woodwork ; he pre- 
fers to employ moulding 
rather than carving, to keep 
the details simple, and 
never to confuse the effect 
of the whole by undue 
prominence given to deco- 
rative adjuncts. These 
things are the common 
places of theory, but for 
a hundred who accept 
their creed on _ paper, 
scarce one has courage to 
reduce them to practice. 
Not only does ornament 
cover up second-rate work ; 
but it is so much easier to 
make a thing attractive to 
the majority of critics by 
plenty of applied decora- 
tion. The simple beauty of 
proportion is not a quality 
that arrests the chance 
passer-by ; indeed only an 
artist can ever appreciate 
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STREATHAM 


fully the reticence of an artist. Clients are not 
always capable of judging the effect of a building 
from a drawing, and the less eager they chance to be 
for economy, the more dangerous will be their in- 
fluence. That Mr. Ernest George, who seems to 
have almost a monopoly of palaces, has convinced 
his clients that the higher beauty of a building is un- 
cornered with carving and meretricious adornment, 
counts peculiarly to his credit. The architect to- 
day has rarely enough an unfettered hand. Either 
his estimates are pared down, his carefully chosen 
decoration spoilt by parsimonious clients, or else 
he has to battle against unbridled taste of a sort 
that wants all the resources of modern craft lavished 
on a single building. The honour of victory over 
temptation is usually considered to be based on the 
temptation it encountered, and that Mr. Ernest 
George has been reticent and austere when blank 
cheques were available, and his clients secretly, or 
perhaps openly, pined for florid embellishment, is 
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surely a proof of very great loyalty to the ideal he 
has set up and maintained so nobly. In our 
complex life to-day, poverty of idea is accom- 
panied, as a rule, by extravagant expression. Your 
man who has something to say, whether an old 
truth or a new interpretation of it, tries to set it 
forth clearly and simply ; but if he is not quite sure 
whether what he has to say be true or new, he 
clothes the idea with all the fashions of the moment, 
and tries to make it appear the very latest expression 
of modern culture. In all the arts one has a right 
to suspect that language was given man to conceal 
thought, or that ornament was given to conceal in- 
vention ; it matters not how you paraphrase the 
epigram. 

The number of buildings for which Messrs. 
George and Peto are responsible demands a still 
further subdivision, so that this paper will illustrate 
only his smaller houses, leaving the palatial man- 
sions—and for once the bombastic term is fully 
justified—to consideration in a final paper. 

But in these less pretentious houses the artistic 
excellence differs merely in degree. The delightful 
little Cottage at Harpenden is merely small in 
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size ; it is not small in ideanor in treatment. Nor 
is it one you could call “ quaint” with any show of 
fitness. The simplicity of its main features, even 
when reduced to “black and white,” and the 
absence of an inch of ornament, bespeaks the 
artist. Here are no ridge-tiles, barge-boards, or 
other architectural trimmings. Solidity and dignity 
are gained with very simple use of material. It is 
monumental, because its practical features, evident 
at a glance, appear sturdy enough to withstand the 
wear and tear of centuries; but although built 
after the manner of Elizabethan houses, it does 
not look asham antique. The delightful verandah, 
an integral part of the construction, be it noted, 
and no afterthought, the simple device which 
connects a small lean-to of the study with 
the chimney-shafts, the overhanging bay of the 
centre gable, which forms in effect a porch-—all 
these features are obviously structural rather than 
merely picturesque adornments. Only the dovecot 
is an applied feature, all the others are as essen- 
tially part of the house as its foundation or its 
chimneys. In A House with Studio, near Guildford, 
still greater simplicity of mass is effected, the pro- 
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jecting bays alone break 
the plaincube. The porch 
is distinctly original in 
treatment; by it you see 
that although it is evidently 
the main entrance, yet that 
it is not the front of the 
house. It is also pleasant 
to notice how the _half- 
timber framework empha- 
sises the fall of the ground, 
which adds a basement to 
the building on one side. 
Ina row of Cottages, Village 
Shops, &c., Leigh, Kent, 
we find a typical group of 
simple dwellings, welded 
into a harmonious whole, 
by no sham facade, but by 
the arrangement of the 
larger buildings at each 




















end. In this group the 


unity of each house is A COTTAGE AT HARPENDEN MESSRS. ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO, ARCHITECTS 


preserved, and yet its in- 

dividuality is not insisted upon unduly. The 
recurrent gable imparts a sense of restfulness, 
without any monotonous feeling of repetition. 
The sketch does not explain whether the pen- 
ultimate house at each side is slightly larger than 
its neighbour ; the one to the left undoubtedly is, 
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but the one to the right is hidden. Even the spout- 
ing for the rain-water is characteristic of its author ; 
it is neither hidden nor treated as decoration, but 
simply and unobtrusively arranged, so that it helps 
to detach each house from its neighbour. In 4 
House at Ascot, the fine gables are treated more 
architecturally, yet so far as the drawing shows 
they hardly interest you so much, nor do you quite 
feel that the date is sufficiently subordinate ; 
possibly in the actual fabric it does not throw the 
whole out of scale as it seems to do in the sketch. 
Another house at Ascot for the same owner, and 
one at Easthill erected about the same time, are 
both more full of picturesque arrangement of mass ; 
but the one illustrated here sufficiently shows the 
effect this architect gains by most straightforward 
mass. Another House at Ascot (for Charles 
Stroud, Esq.), isa most enviable dwelling, so pic- 
turesque that it might be reproduced on the stage, 
or as a background to an historical picture with no 
sense of anachronism, and yet it fulfils quietly and 
most unmistakably the purposes of a nineteenth- 
century residence. Zhe Knoll, Barton; Beech- 
wood, Kent; Littlecroft, New Forest (Morton 
Peto, Esq.) ; four small country-houses (illustrated 
in Zhe Architect, June 1, 1888) ; a house near Hen- 
ley-on-Thames ; cof/ages at Chiselhurst Common ; 
a Lodge and Cottages, Hayden, near Pinner; Zhe 
Coca Tree, Pinner, a delightful wayside hostel with 
an out-of-door staircase ; and many another come to 
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COTTAGES AND SHOPS AT LEIGH, 


mind as examples worthy of illustration and detailed 
description. But space forbids more than a passing 
mention. One house, however, Aedroofs, Streat- 
ham Common, has peculiar interest, since it is 
Mr. Ernest George’s home. The view we illus- 
trate hardly does justice to the architectural] in- 
terest of this house, although it proves how readily 
each of his buildings makes a picture. A drawing 
published in Zhe Architect, June 1, 1888, showing 
another facade, with the carved gables ending in 
pediments of a more pronounced Elizabethan 
fashion, as in the four centred arch of the doorway. 
The drawing-room of this house, with its timbered 
ceiling showing the joists, is a most interesting 
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apartment. A specially admirable feature is notice- 
able in a screen, with a beam running across the 
room at about two-thirds of its height. On this 
are placed wooden statues. By this screen it is 
possible to curtain off a portion of the room, and 
so to impart an air of privacy should the occupants 
desire it. A corner of a bedroom at Redroofs, 
which is illustrated here, must suffice to prove that 
the interior of this interesting house is worthy of its 
author. 

The very dignified Coffe Tavern and Hostelry, 
Newark-on-Trent, is one of Mr. George’s public 
buildings that exhibits a most admirable combina- 
tion of utility and beauty. One has but to con- 
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trast this with the hideously ornate average public- 
houses to see how admirably a genuine artist can 
give you, all and more in the way of comfort 
and fitness that they give, and at the same time 
add a distinctly beautiful building to the town. 
Another isolated structure—edesdale Hall, More- 
ton-on-Marsh—is a model of a town-hall for a 
country town. As represented in the architect’s 
own drawing, it might easily be taken for a pecu- 
liarly fine and picturesque example of the best 
secular Gothic of the past. Its open court, its well- 
planned tower, the solidity of the angle buttresses, 
in fact its every detail, unite in making it a building 
any artist might delight to paint. 

To describe seriously even one of the domestic 
buildings by Messrs. George and Peto might well 
exhaust a complete number of THE Stup1o. The 
folly of endeavouring to reduce to order the varied 
aspects of so large an enterprise as his record 
offers, is almost sufficient to prevent any word but 
undiscriminating praise being set down. Yet at 
the risk of reiteration, the second paper must not 
close without calling attention again to the sobriety 
of knowledge it betrays. To know so much—that 
you can dispense with any attempt to prove the 
learning—is in itself a high achievement. Mr. 
Ernest George never wearies you with a display of 
technical skill ; if he re-adapts old features he does 
so not with a pedantic air of accuracy to precedent, 
but so naturally that you forget whether they have 
or have not been used before. The little tricks of 
manner that beset the lesser men, and are not 
always absent from the work of great architects, are 
hardly to be found here. True, that the style Mr. 
Ernest George and his partners have infused into 
their work is personal and as easily recognised as 
if it were signed with a conspicuous autograph, but 
is only the largest characteristics of handling and 
the absence of affectation that have imparted to it 
distinction and style. Here, again, as in all art, 
the qualities worth imitating are inimitable, because 
it is only when they occur as the natural outcome 
of a distinct habit of mind, influenced by long and 
wide study, that they can be expressed completely. 
The truest disciples of any master are those who 
choose their own manner and ultimately work out 
their artistic salvation as he worked out his. On 
the other hand, no enemy can do so much harm 
as the imitator who travesties the work of his hero, 
recomposes his themes into futile combinations, 
and mimics ignorantly the details which impress 
him, without ever suspecting that the beauty of 
the whole mass must needs be far greater than that 
of any single part. G. 
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FROM MR. 
DUDLEY HARDY’S SKETCH- 


OME LEAVES 
BOOK. BY EDWARD F. 
SPENCE. 


Ar first sight it seems strange that the average 
travelled Briton should really know very little 
about the French. There is, however, an ex- 
planation — he rarely visits the French parts of 
France, for of course he goes to Paris. Of the 
splendid country the Englishman learns little of 
truth and gets much of falsehood by his visit to 
the City of the two Salons. 

Of course my neighbour visits Boulogne, Dieppe, 
Le Havre, Trouville, and St. Malo, but they are all 
vulgarised and denationalised by our constant visits 
and lengthy sojourns: or he makes Cook and 
Gaze tours in Normandy and Brittany and sees 
nothing but buildings—the remark is without pre- 
judice to my delight in the noble architecture. 
There is Nice also, and one may reckon Vichy and 
Contrexeville and the like, but the Briton is so 
lamentably gregarious that the second generation 
finds the places barren in national character and 
begins to believe in the famous “Ici on parle 
Frangais ” of the Paris shopkeeper. 





** QU-A-T-ON ATTRAPE ?" 
FROM A PENCIL SKETCH BY DUDLEY HARDY 


All this introduction is to lead me to the fact 
that when I stumbled upon a place in the north 
of France that was full of colour I wrote to Mr. 
Dudley Hardy and begged him to pay me a visit. 
The readers of THe Srupio, being interested in Art 
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matters, are naturally well acquainted with Mr. 
Hardy’s work, and know that one side—the more 
popular but less admirable—consists of a hearty 
humour chiefly founded upon suggestion of 





FROM A SKETCH BY DUDLEY HARDY 


character. Some of us who know his more serious 
work regret the time taken from landscape, in which 
he has a peculiar and delightful personal note, 
studies of form and colour often Oriental in feeling, 
and subject pictures which show a gift of com- 
position, a power of drawing, and a richness of 
palette which would have forced him even nearer 
true fame but for the lively sense of humour which 
compels him to find expression for comic ideas in 
the only available medium. 

Mr. Hardy had sufficient confidence in me to 
accept my suggestion, and consequently came to 
Le Tréport—which you can reach from Dieppe in 
an hour. He had not been thirty minutes in the 
place before his note-book was in his hand and 
he began sketching. The result of his visit is a 

book full of sketches of 

Z no mean value. Out of 

@ it several have been 

‘on selected for the purpose 

of this article, and I am 
glad to say that the editor, 
justly appreciating, has 
caused facsimile repro- 
ductions to be made and 
presents them without 
any “working up.” In 
the selection there has 
been no very nice con- 
sideration of technique, 
but rather an effort to 
show the artist’s peculiar 
gift for catching local 
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colour, and also to give some idea of the character 
of the place. 

To me there is great interest in such rough 
notes or sketches. Indeed, were I the editor of a 
weekly illustrated paper I would rather use them 
than carefully finished drawings ; but, of course, I 
should be foolish, since in Art matters the British 
public insists upon having the t’s crossed, the i’s 
dotted, and demands exact punctuation and proper 
capital letters—otherwise it seems unable to read. 
How can it be otherwise when the phrase about 
genius and taking pains is commonly supposed to 
be a justification for elaborate over-finish? Yet 
even those unable to see all the artistic quality of 
these notes must find some interest in what may 
be called the foundation of the pictures that de- 
light them, and must be surprised at the result of 
the few lines set down in obvious haste by the 
well-trained hand under guidance of the finely 
cultivated eye. 

Let me take as instance Marée Basse. Ishould 
observe, incidentally, that all the drawings are 
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“A L'AISE” 


reproduced just as they were taken on the spot, 
generally whilst the artist was standing, and some- 
times when trying to hide the sketch-book. In 
Marie Basse very much is suggested, very little 
shown. You guess that the tide is going out, for a 
few slurs and hints of reflection show the film of 
water on the sand. The composition is curiously 
balanced by the bather on the left hand, who is 
just taking off his peignoir, and the sailor on the 
right carrying a burden to the boat. Throughout 
there is a feeling of movement. It can be felt in 
the people wading, in the man picking up a crab, 
star-fish, or shrimp, in the suggestion of the 
breeze driving all the drapery to the left, and in the 
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sea stirred by it. ‘There, with a few hasty strokes 
set down in ten minutes, is a complete suggestion 
of people wading and bathing at low tide with the 
wind from the west—of course only one who knows 
can tell the point of the compass. 

Really it is a great pleasure to see the French at 
the seaside. In England we have the idea that 
our old enemies, and friends, suffer somewhat from 
hydrophobia. In corroboration, I may say that 
when I was a student—of nothing in particular— 
in the great university city of Montpellier, my 
collapsible india-rubber tub was the surprise 
and wonder of all the many 
student friends that I had; they 
took their “tubs” in the public 
baths from time to time, fro re 
nata the medicals would have said, 
but when funds were low, towards 
the end of the term, baths were 
rare. Yet they were jolly good 
fellows, and I regret the furnished 
bedroom and sitting-room and the 
lovely little garden in the Rue du 
Manége, which, with morning 
coffee, cost me 44 francs a month ; 
and the lunches and dinners, un; 
stinted in palatable wine, fruit, 
fish, cheese, vegetable and salads, 
if a little weak in flesh, that cost 
me a franc each, or 43 francs for 
half a hundred; the merry com- 
rades ; the many bocks—érunes or 
blondes—the lively farces; and the 
“send-off” at the station when I 
returned to England, by five score 
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FROM A SKETCH 
HARDY 


of lively, tem- 

porary “ pals,” 
who invaded the 
railway station 
and alarmed 
officials and 
ordinary passen- 
gers by their de- 
monstration. 

However, I 
must stop this 
little flow of 
“Trilbyism” 
and return to my 
subject — the 
French at the 
seaside. There 
they suffer from 
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hydromania. Whether it be wet or fine, cold or 
warm, windy or calm, the French man and woman, 
old or young, bathes, and often three times a day. 
This aspect, of course, struck the artist. Look at 
La Belle du Tréport. It is a faithful likeness of an 
estimable elderly woman 
who was always in the 
water, or coming out of it, 
or going down to it, when 
we were on the beach. 
The character in the face 
shows, too, with an amaz- 
ing nicety the 
merry Normandy 
shop-keeper, with 
teeth ruined by 
cider, hard as 
nails, merry as a 
sand-boy, cun- 
ning as a Carp. 
Consider A /aise, 
with the three 
old folk fascin- 
ated by the water, 
and paddling 
their rheumatic, 
ancient legs 
recklessly. Then 
there is Cect vaut 
la byciclette, the pretty girl——_I know that 
she was pretty—not allowed to “ bike,” 
and reluctant to conceal the fact that 
she is bifurcated. The pencil-work in 
its handling of drapery well deserves 
consideration. With this sketch should 
be taken the old gentleman with the 
green cotton umbrella, who is looking on and 
saying to his wicked, ancient self, “ Oh la jolie 
fille!” So full of character is the drawing that 
I could write his biography from it. 

Another aspect of life at Le Tréport is the fishing. 
Izaak Walton, Dame Juliana Berners, Mr. Bicker- 
dyke, Mr. R. B. Marston, or any other noteworthy 
piscicide would have laughed at us trying, with 
clumsy tackle, to take the evasive eel, or a merry 
little fish, in shape a ruffless perch, in colour a dace, 
whose identity baffles me, whose local names were 
legion. Look at us in “Qu’-a-t-on attrapé?” crowding 
in excitement round some one who has caught an 
eel somewhat smaller than the reluctant worm that 
served as bait. Consider, too, the artistic value of 
the sketch, treating the church on the height and the 
little crowd on the hot day. There is also Z’esfoir, 
for which I had the dishonour of sitting. I am 
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A LA PECHI 
BY DUDLEY 














told that it is a splendid likeness of an aspect of 
myself that I have studied insufficiently. The 
Répititeur a la piche isa remarkable drawing. Any 
one with half an eye can detect the pedagogue— 
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the old gentleman who used to be ferocious to all 
the boys or youths, yet to me was of exquisite 
courtesy, and spared no pains to tell me how to 
bait the hook, how to cast the line, and when to 
strike. Alas! he had no luck, and I, with his ad- 
vice, caught little save the ubiquitous, omnivorous, 
inedible green crab. 

The fishing was a fine study in character. On 
the Thames, if a hippopotamus raised its head and 
swallowed your hook, line, and float, your neighbour 
would say nothing ; at Le Tréport this happened 
if the float moved: “ Une touche, Monsieur?” 










‘“ENCORE UN BOCK” 
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“Oh, la belle touche.” “C'est une anguille?” 
“ Non Cest une merluche.” ‘ Tirez donc de suite?” 
“ Non, non, non, ne tirez pas, attendez un peu.” 
“ Vite, vite.” “ Non, non, encore un instant.” “ Oh! 
oh !!!/” “ Queldommage!” “ Vous étiez trop vite, 
Monsieur !?” “ Vous étiez trop tard, Monsieur /” 

Another aspect of the life was the gambling- 
room. It is the orthodox petits chevaux. We 
used to be fascinated by a splendid tall creature 
who came in all alone, played the highest stakes, 
lost consistently, and never condescended to look 
either to right or left. She can be recognised in 
La Joueuse Enragée, with her scorn for all of us, 
and horrible interest in the wicked game. Another 
figure of the tables was the Zspagnolle des Batig- 
nolles, or Whitechapel Spaniard. At first we 
thought her very haughty. However, when she 
got confused between her stake and Mr. Hardy’s 
she opened her languid eyes and haughty lips and 
let forth, sotto voce, a stream of abusive remarks in 
the choicest low slang, that silenced the artist and 
myself, though we have some cunning in the pic- 
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turesque phrases ignored by Littré, or the Diction- 
naire de l’Academie. 

Lastly, I may speak of our café. In some re- 
spects it was primitive, for the billiard-room was 
the dressing-room of the artists of the café concert, 
and our frantic efforts to make cannons with balls 
that seemed of putty, cushions of sand-bags, cork- 
screw cues, on a table full of ups and downs, were 
constantly interrupted by an invitation to help in 
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tying ribbons, lacing shoes, &c. I believe that 
France is the only country where. such requests 
could be made and carried out in good faith and 
with absolute respect. Certainly, our gallantry 
never got beyond offering bocks and sirops. We 
were attracted to the place by the Irish announce- 
ment of “ Dédbut tous les soirs de Mile. Irma.” 
You will find her simply as Chanteuse de Café 
Concert, and in the hasty note will see no little 
of the charm that made John Philip famous. One 
of the habitués was a young lady always decked in 


unsuitable furs. With her was a grumpy old man, 


DU TREPORT” 
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“LA BELLE 


bilious in tint, with murderous moustaches, and we 
called her Zucore un bock, because she seemed 
a fair rival to the Heidelberg tun in capacity for 
holding beer. Her image was taken with a point- 
less pencil and bottle of bad ink, yet there is note- 
worthy quality in the drawing. The orchestra was 
interesting, for as an immense attraction we had 
some Hungarian musicians, who, I regret to say, 
delighted the house by playing scraps from the 
fashionable musical “ go as you please” works of 
London, and playing them with strange orchestra- 
tion and a daring disregard of the composer’s idea 
of time. You can see the head of the chief of the 
band, a fellow with eyebrows a la Pinero, with ears 
such as Lambroso ascribes to murderers, a com- 
plexion of copper modified by olive-green, and 
always between his lips was a straw that must have 
come from an American drink that had been given 
to him at some prehistoric period. 


I have an uncomfortable feeling that I have been 
acting as showman, or analytical programme, or 
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explanatory catalogue, and yet am not altogether 
ashamed if it be true. After all, people are apt to 
ignore the value of sketches or notes unless some 
one takes them as a text, and, seeing what a deep 
admiration I have for the best 

work of Mr. Dudley Hardy, I 

am content to be his prophet 

—at least in the scholarly 

sense of the term. It is not 

often that one has hold of a 

book of genuine sketches 

made by a man with an as- 

‘‘ MUSIQUE tounding gift for working 


HONGROISE " 


swiftly. I am confi- 
dent that the qualities 
to which I have tried 
to call attention, with- 
out being tedious, 
would have been duly 
appreciated by the 
careful; yet for the 
many who see care- 
lessly there should be 
some direction, and it 
seems no waste of time 
to point out that the 
rough drawings must 


‘‘ESPAGNOLLE DES BATIG- 
NOLLES'"’ FROM A SKETCH 


BY DUDLEY HARDY 
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not be regarded merely as a kind of artistic short- 
hand, but that, though their object was merely 
to record the keen artistic feeling of the young 
artist—for he is still on the right side of thirty— 
his art has compelled him to make these notes 
beautiful by direct grace of form and by delightful 
suggestion of light, atmosphere, and colour. 


STUDIO-TALK 


(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—Ir is a long time since Mr. 

G. H. Boughton has exhibited a picture 

quite so fascinating as the delightful 

half-length figure which is now to be 

seen in the New Gallery, and of which 

we give a reproduction this month. The distinc- 
tive qualities of his essentially individual art are 
shown in it to peculiar advantage, and his power 
of dealing with refinements of expression and 
subtleties of characterisation is evidenced with 
particular charm in his treatment of the sensitive 
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face. The somewhat weighty colour arrangement 
wherewith he has set off the gentle gradations of 
the pallid complexion is cleverly devised, and is 
not only excellent in its inner relations, but as well 
in the manner in which it encourages the sentiment 
of the picture. The work as a whole is a very 
ample justification, if indeed any were necessary, 
of the recent election of Mr. Boughton to full 
Academic rank; and accentuates the surprise 
which many people have reasonably felt at the 
delay in giving him a position which he had earned 
many years ago by a long succession of quite 
admirable productions. 





The collection of his Langham Sketches which 
Mr. G. C. Haité was lately showing at the St. 
George’s Gallery had many points of interest which 
distinguished it from the other shows which have 
been so plentifully organised during the present 
season. The drawings brought together by Mr. 
Haité had a peculiar character due largely to the 
conditions under which they were produced. They 
were entirely memory sketches, painted each in a 
couple of hours by gaslight, and to illustrate given 
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“ROSEMARY.” FROM A PAINTING 
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subjects. They were not the result of any direct 
study of Nature but rather the outcome of the 
artist’s general recollections of out-of-door effects. 
The test which their production imposed was a 
sufficiently severe one, for it implied rather unusual 
preparation, and quite exceptional training of those 
faculties of careful observation and accurate record 
without which the landscape painter can scarcely 
hope to be either persuasive or convincing. By 
way too of adding to the severity of this test Mr. 
Haité had in his drawings denied to himself any 
opportunity of retouching, and exhibited them in 
exactly the state to which each one was brought 
in the limited time allowed for its production. 


Despite these limitations the exhibition was by 
no means lacking in variety. The work of which 
it consisted was, on the contrary, notably free from 
repetition either in motive or in manner, and showed 
excellently with what vividness an artist who has 
trained his memory thoroughly enough can profit 
by Nature’s lessons. Mr. Haité’s drawings included 


many recollections of places he has seen, of Venice 
in his Sunny Bank, of Holland in On the Jee, of 
London in Fog, of country-life in his flower show 
Harmony in Pink and White, of marine effects in 
Drifting, and of many spots dear to the landscape 


““SWEET SHOP 


painter in A Castle, A Tidal River, On the Canal, 
at Brentford, 4 Wet Sky seen at Turnham Green 
Railway Station, and Cast Shadows, a reminiscence 
of Windsor. And these were in no sense merely 
topographical. Each wasa distinct study of colour, 
an exact record of an atmospheric effect, differing 
one from the other as Nature herself varies, noted 
and put down in a manner possible only to a 
specially receptive mind. 


There seems no diminution in the popularity of 
Japan as a sketching ground. The number of 
exhibitions of pictures painted in that country has 
been lately quite considerable, and there is at 
present every sign that the additions to this 
number will be plentiful enough before the popu- 
larity of the subject is at all exhausted. The latest 
display is at the Clifford Gallery, where Miss M. 
R. Hill-Burton is for the second time showing a 
collection of water-colour drawings illustrative of 
Japanese life and scenery. Her keenness of colour 
appreciation enables her to present one aspect of 
that fascinating country in a very satisfactory 
manner, and to this aspect she wisely limits herself. 
Her drawings are chiefly studies of masses of 
flowering vegetation, and of the quaint effects of 
coloured light which are presented after sundown 


BY M. R. HILL-BURTON 
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BOOK-PLATE BY J. WALTER WEST 
in the towns and villages. Among the best of 
these studies are the Jris Garden, Gathering 
Chrysanthemums, Iris Hortkiri, the Meeting of the 
Photographic Society at Kyoto, and the dainty 
little Szweet Shop. Her power of drawing and 
sense of composition are very well shown in a 
group of figures Fishing under the Cherry Tree, 
and in A Zemple Gate at Nikko ; and in several 
others of her seventy-six contributions she has 
arrived at results that are eminently pleasant. 


At the Dutch Gallery Mr. Van Wisselingh 
brought together about the middle of last month a 
pleasant little collection of pictures and drawings 
by various painters who have established their 
reputations as leaders of the Romantic and Im. 
pressionist schools. Among the artists represented 
appeared Diaz, Daubigney, and Corot at their 
best; and adequate examples of such men as 
Manet, M. Carolus-Duran and Mr. Whistler were 
also included. Of the younger Englishmen who 
are to be ranked as followers of the romantic 
school the most notable were Mr. Mark Fisher, 
Mr. Arthur Lemon, Mr. Peppercorn, and Mr. 
Arthur Tomson, all students of landscape whose 
powers of expression are admirably trained and 
excellently under control. 
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At the exhibition in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Ex Libris Society, it was interesting 
to note a distinct advance in the number and 
quality of modern designs. As before, good 
heraldic plates were few ; that is, those which are 
decorative and well designed in addition to being 
correctly blazoned. C. W. Sherborn, with a large 
number of new and beautiful designs, sustained his 
high level, G. W. Eve showed even better work 
than heretofore, and the solitary plate (in Swan 
line-etching) by W. R. Weyer was notably good. 
Arthur Ellis, in a book-plate for an angler and a 
circular design, proved to be a welcome recruit. 
Harold Nelson had another rest Scott Fardel/ 
plate, and very good it was. One by Ernest 
Collings, with the motto Si sine labe decus, was also 
distinctly excellent. Walter West showed an album 
of his charming designs, the Charles Bichersteth 
Wheeler, the Benjamin and Janet Haughton, and 
E. G. Bett, being seen for the first time. Two of 
these, reproduced here, show most graceful fancy 
and fitness. W. Monk, amid other admirably 
etched plates, had one for the Shakespearean 
Memorial Library which was extremely good. A 
very interesting heraldic plate etched and designed 
by Sir John Millais, P.R.A., although executed 
thirty years ago, came as a surprise to most visi- 


tors. G.R. Quested exhibited plates for Sir Philip 
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Rose and Captain Richard Dane, both decorative 
and admirable. A plate in colours by Will Foster 
showed a type of heraldic treatment novel so far 
as England is concerned. Many, including ex 
amples by John Williams, G. R. Halkett, A. B. 
Woodward, J. P. Elmslie and others, although not 
new to readers of THE Stupio, maintained the 
interest of a capital display. 

The extremely interesting book-plate of the Chief 
Rabbi, designed by Mr. Frank L. Emanuel, is in- 
tended for the richest library in the United King 
dom, so far as Hebrew literature is concerned. The 
eagle represents the Adler, a name 
conferred on the family of the owner in 1616. On 
the body of the eagle is the scroll of the Law, with 
two hands in the act of benediction, according to 
the priestly use of the descendants of Aaron. The 
words in Hebrew beneath signify: “ As an eagle 
stirreth up her nest.” They form the motto of the 
Adler family. The crown above bears two Hebrew 
letters—‘‘ the crown of the sun,” indicative of the 
Dr. Adler is the incumbent. At 
Hebrew, are the 


German word 


office of which 
the foot of the plate, also in 
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words, ‘ Napthali satisfied with favour” (Deut. 
xxiii. 23), Napthali being the Hebrew equivalent 
of Hermann. The initial letter of this quotation 
is from the word “ Nesher,” the Hebrew equivalent 
of eagle. In the margin are represented the pro- 
duce of the Holy Land, wheat, barley, vine, fig- 
tree, pomegranate, and olive. Each corner contains 
an object connected with the Jewish ritual : 
left-hand top corner a Mezuza, a small casket con 
taining a strip of parchment bearing a passage from 
the Scriptures declaring the unity of God ; in the 
right a Zephellah, a phylactery worn during morn- 
At the foot to the left is the Shofer, or 
on the right, a 


in the 


ing prayer. 
cornet, sounded on the New Year ; 
citron, “the fruit of the goodly tree,” used on the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 


EWLYN.—It is dim work groping 
after the genesis of things—even re- 
cent things—there is such a tangle 
of prehistoric causes shaping them- 
selves out of the formless void. In 

was a fretwork class carried 

but even that 


the beginning there 
on over a fish cellar in Newlyn; 
does not primarily express the case, because it 
does take into consideration the previous 
existence of a schoolmaster, a rich man, and a 
telegraph clerk, all actuated by the desire to 
compete with the devil in finding work for idle 
Then some artists were drawn into 


not 


hands to do. 
the competition who seemed to feel the inadequacy 
of fretwork or even of wood-carving to keep Satan 
at bay, and so copper and brass were introduced, 
and little trays and candlesticks, &c., were beaten 
by fisher lads in the winter nights in the loft above 
the fish-curing yard by the sea. 


Then the artists felt that they were technically 
very ignorant of the procedure of brass beating, 
too ignorant even to teach it! and here the rich 
man stepped in—but why should I respect his 
modesty? no one respects mine. Mr. Bolitho, 
who represents the end of England in Parliament, 
represents locally everything wherein one man tries 
to help another. He, feeling strongly the uncer- 
tainty of fish-catching as an industry wherewith to 
support a large population, sought to temper it 
with some crafts that might, while not taking all 
the time of the fisher lads, &c., help them in some 
degree to an occupation ; and filled with this hope, 
a metal-beater named John Pearson, who lives and 
makes charming objects of art somewhere in 
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COPPER PLAQUE FOR THE NEWLYN ART GALLERY 


Whitechapel, came down to the margin of Mount’s 
Bay and taught the teachers his method. 





That Mr. Bolitho’s hope has hardly been fulfilled 


in no way takes from the 
kindliness of the intention, 
nor does it preclude the 
considerable success which 
has been attained by the 
brass-beating at Newlyn. It 
is not only idle to suppose, 
but it is hardly to be ex- 
pected, that artistic instincts 
should be scattered freely 
in a fishing or, indeed, in 
any village of any land, 
and, without such prodigal 
scattering of talent, surely a 
craft so dependent upon per- 
ceptions of no mean order 
is relatively impossible. 


One cannot benefit a large 
community without a propor- 
tionately devised scheme of 
aid ; one cannot catch little 
fishes in a wide-meshed net ; 
and so the lads who come in 
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the winter evenings and smite 
the sounding brass do so with 
clumsy fingers and eyes dull 
to the beauty of accurate 
curves and faint modulations 
in the designs they are set to 
copy ; they like the noise and 
fun of hammering, and take 
some interest in following 
the traced lines ever so 
rudely, but that is about all, 
and indeed that is all that 
could be expected of them, 
though it is only fair to say 
that there are some excep- 
tions and that financially the 
class pays its way. 


Still that the enterprise 
should have partially failed 
in the quarter for which it 
was primarily devised, was 
amongst those things which 
could be foreseen by any 
practical prophet of the most 
ordinary x ray power. What 


the practical prophet could not have foreseen was 
that some very artistic and beautiful work would 
be designed and executed under these rather hope- 
less circumstances. 
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COPPER PLAQUE BY J. D. MACKENZIE 


The explanation of this is Mr. J. D. Mackenzie. 
I had intended enlarging this explanation some- 
what, but I don’t see the use. Mr. Mackenzie is 
an artist with great charm and facility of design, 
kept constantly flowing by his desire to help on 
the industry or craft, or whatever it may be called. 
Consequently, for all artistic purposes, Mr. J. D. 
Mackenzie represents the metal class at Newlyn. 
With the aid of his assistant, Mr. Hodder, four large 
copper plaques have been 


IRMINGHAM.—The permanent col- 
lections of the Corporation Art Gallery 
have recently been enriched by the gift 
of three important pictures. One is an 
exceedingly fine specimen of the little- 

known work of Thomas Baker, of Leamington, a 
Midland artist whose landscapes were popular dur- 
ing the first half of the present century, but which are 
rarely met with nowadays. The one given to Bir- 
mingham by Mr. J. C. Holder is in a fine state of 
preservation, and exhibits all the minute and loving 
care this painter lavished upon the delineation of 
Warwickshire scenery. The second picture, pre- 
sented by Mr. George Myers, is a large work by 
Miss Flora M. Reid, called Zhe First Communion, 
painted in her strongest and boldest manner, a 
subject which appeals to the majority of people 
who visit a free institution such as the Birmingham 
Gallery. The third, of which an illustration is 
given here, comes from the subscribers to the 
Society for the Preservation of Pictorial Re- 
cords of Ancient Works of Art. It is a water- 


colour drawing of Rouen Cathedral from the South- 
East, by Mr. T. M. Rooke, A.R.W.S., and is one 
of a series which the Society is presenting to Bir- 
mingham, because our Art Gallery can boast of a 
larger attendance of visitors week by week than 
any similar institution in the country. This series 





executed for the front of 
the Newlyn Art Gallery, 
representing earth, air, fire, 
and water. These plaques 
were beaten on lead by Mr. 
Hodder, according to the 
system pursued by Pearson. 
They are exceedingly effec- 
tive now, and we expect that 
when the weather covers 
them with a tone of green 
they will be even more 
pleasant. 


You can imagine many 
objects for which this kind 
of work would be very suit- 
able, for the beautifying of 
homes externally. But 
there, I don’t want to hang 
upon my shoulders the sin 
of suggesting villas stuck all 
over with cheap machine- 
made copper plaques ! 

N. G. 
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ROUEN CATHEDRAL BY T. M. ROOKE, 


of records will become very valuable in time, as 
the old buildings and pictures chosen for repro- 
duction are yearly becoming more damaged and 


dilapidated. 


ARIS.—One of the most interesting art 
displays this spring—apart, of course, 
from the two Salons which are attract- 
ing every one’s attention just now—is 
the National Exhibition of Modern 

Etching recently opened at the School of Fine 
Arts. 





“This Exhibition,” remarks M. Henri Beraldi, 
the well-known bibliophile, in the striking preface 
with which he opens the catalogue, “this Exhibition 
displays before us the work of half a century—an 
unparalleled achievement! The Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts is filled with masterpieces ; and even now the 
collection is not quite complete, though nearly so. 
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There can be no hesitation as to the 
verdict which must be pronounced to-day 
upon this display. It is this: During 
the past seventy years, and particularly 
in the second half of the century, etching 
has added one of the most brilliant, one 
of the most glorious chapters, not only to 
the history of French art but to the 
universal history of engraving.” 


M. Beraldi is fully justified in writing 
thus, for here we have a real exhibition 
of works of art far more remarkable, far 
more worthy of lasting praise, than the 
majority of the paintings displayed in the 
vast galleries of the Champ de Mars and 
the Champs-Elysées. Less pretentious, 
of course, this engravers’ work, and ap- 
pealing less strongly to the public; but, 
on the other hand, how much higher and 
nobler and more artistic. There is really 
nothing more instructive, either from a 
historical or from a purely artistic point 
of view, than exhibitions such as these, 
devoted to some particular process, as, for 
instance, the beautiful display of litho- 
graphy last year. 


Side by side with Decamps and Dela- 
croix, Daumier and Ingrés, Hervier and 
Tony Johannot —all the lights of the 
romantic school—are splendid specimens 
of the art of Desboutin, Manet, Millet, 
Bracquemond, Waltner, Renouard, Le 
Couteux, and Jacquemart. Not a single engraver 
of importance but is represented here, and repre- 
sented by striking work. Célestin Nanteuil rubs 
shoulders with Helleu, Paul Huet with Lepére, 
Chassérian with Jules de Goncourt, Charles Jacque 
with A. Rodin. And these are by no means all. 
Here are more names that must not be omitted : 
James Tissot, Edmond Yon, Lhermitte, Le Rat, 
Leloir, Gustave Doré, Laguillermie, Fernand 
Desmoulin, Eugene Abot, Bastien-Lepage, Meis- 
sonnier, Karl Bodmer, Henri Boutet, Michel 
Cazin, Champollion, Th. Rousseau, Gavarni, 
Rajon, Monziés, Hédouin, and Louis Legrand ; 
and even now I have left many unmentioned. 





The ‘Exposition Internationale du Livre Mo- 
derne” opened at the “ Art Nouveau” galleries 
early in the month, though too late unfortunately to 
give one an opportunity of discussing it now. I may 
say at once, however, that this interesting experi- 
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ment has met with complete success. England oc- 
cupies a respectable, if not a foremost place in an 
exhibition which comprises over a hundred MSS. 
by the most celebrated contemporary authors, from 
Nietzche to Victor Hugo, from de Maupassant to 
Ruskin. I shall have something more to say on 
this subject next month. 


The characteristic of our modern school is a 
striving to bring art into everything. Thus there 
is now being played at the Folies-Bergere a ballet, 
indifferent enough so far as imagination is con- 
cerned, but with two scenes admirably painted by 
M. Henri Riviére. This remarkable artist is no 
tyro in work of this kind ; for, as the readers of THE 
STUDIO are aware, his polychrome omébres chinoises, 
on which he has lavished so much delightful fancy, 
have long since become famous upon the tiny stage 
of the “Chat Noir.” 


By the kindness of the director of the Galerie 
Laffitte the editor is able to give herewith a repro- 
duction of the fan designed by M. A. Willette—an 
original lithograph of 120 impressions, printed on 
silk. A happy idea this, and one worthy of all 
encouragement. Who better qualified to decorate a 
fan than our modern Watteau ; who so capable of 
composing a design in perfect harmony with his 
subject as the famous poet of the Pierrot ? 

G. M. 


DESIGN FOR A FAN 


ILAN.—The annual exhibition of 
the Society of Fine Arts, which 
opened at the end of April, proved 
a success, and was fairly interest- 
ing. It is true there were no very 

striking works, they having been absorbed by the more 
important display at Turin ; but at the same time 
we found there the names of many of our best artists, 
as well as those of some of the younger men, who 
give great promise for the future. Giorgio Belloni 
exhibits, in addition to several sea-pieces, a Portrait 
of a Lady, of singular power and great distinction ; 
and other portraits, solidly painted and full of good 
colouring, are contributed by Adolfo Ferragutti. 
Filippo Carcano, who may be considered the first 
of Italian landscapists, has been content to send 
four little scenes in pastel, which, however, suffice 
to display this artist’s astonishing gifts. They are 
scenes from the Engadine, and, despite their 
diminutive size, are remarkable for boldness and 
nobility of treatment, combined with great trans- 
parency of colour. Leonardo Bazzano has aban- 
doned for the moment the low tones of which he 
is usually so fond, and his little bit of genre is a 
real feast of sunand gaiety. Gignous and Mariani 
exhibit excellent landscapes, showing a delicate 
touch ; and we must also note several interesting 
studies by Longoni, Silvestri, and Sartori, while 
Carozzi sends a fanciful snow scene. Among the 
younger painters, Rizzi is prominent with a nude 
study of a woman lying on a yellow drapery, in 
which he has triumphed most effectively over the 
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difficulties of a very bold piece of colouring. 
Cinotti, who, to the best of my belief, is exhibiting 
for the first time, shows a garden overrun by 
rabbits, voraciously devouring the green-stuff, and 
also a large canvas, striking one as rather hard at 
first sight, but displaying many admirable qualities 
of observation in its treatment of a country-side, 
bathed in the morning dew and glistening with 
light. G. B. 


ENICE.—Great interest is being taken 

in the exhibition of the works of 

G. B. Tiepolo, which was opened on 

the 11th of May. As proof of his 

appreciation, and in honour of this 

great artist, the King graciously allowed the exhi- 

bition to be held in the Royal Palace. Never 

before have so many works and studies of this most 

genial of painters been on view at one time, and 

photographs have been provided of those of his 

productions which, being hung in other cities, could 

not easily be brought to Venice. This splendid 

exhibition affords an excellent opportunity for 

studying minutely the secrets of the art which the 

brilliant painter has brought to such high perfec- 
tion. G. B. 


RUSSELS.—The Government has de- 

cided that from this year the Salon des 

Beaux-Arts of Liége shall form one of 

the official exhibitions, with those of 

Brussels, Ghent and Antwerp ; and in 

this connection the literary review, Za Jeune Bel- 
gique, has been inviting several of our leading 
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artists to give their opinions on the question of 
official sa/ons. The majority have expressed a 
wish for the suppression of these exhibitions, which 
they would like to see replaced once for all by 
smaller displays by clubs or associations. 





The exhibition of painting, sculpture and applied 
art, which is about to open at Mons, will include 
various works of importance ; among other things, 
several canvases by Alfred Stevens, studies of 
Borinage—the Belgian “ Black Country ”—by Con- 
stantin Meunier, a portrait by Fernand Khnopff, 
and his Z’Offrande (illustrated), with a historical 
piece by Albrecht Devriendt, and a large composi- 
tion by Courtens. 


By far the most important exhibition of the year 
is the Salon of the Brussels Society of Fine Arts, 
just opened in the Museum Galleries. What we 
are accustomed to term “ applied art ” is represented 
there in practical fashion in the form of seats placed 
at the disposal of visitors, and by glass cases con- 
taining various little fragile works of art. The 
furnishing has been carried out by M. Hobé, whose 
taste and intelligence it were superfluous to praise. 





In addition to one gallery devoted entirely to 
the Austrian school, foreigners generally are 
thoroughly well represented here ; but this cordially 
fraternal hospitality would seem to have caused 
bitter annoyance to certain local art critics or re- 
porters who really are carrying their rigidly protec- 
tionist ideas to extravagant lengths. When I 
mention, however, that one of these gentlemen 
(who, by the way, is on the staff of a leading 
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Brussels paper) recently wrote that W. Q. Orchard- 
son, R.A., was “one of Whistler’s most talented 
followers,” it will be understood that as a rule these 
writers are not over-anxious for opportunities such 
as these whereby to display their erudition, or their 
want of it! 


The English school is represented by works of 
the highest class, such as the late Lord Leighton’s 

‘erseus and Andromeda, and Sir E. Burne-Jones’s 
Bride of Libano. With the last-named work these 
“ critics”—who know nothing of the great artist 
but his name, which, indeed, they sometimes write 
“John Burns”!—express some disappointment. 
So much the better. Real admirers of the master 
are at least spared the irritation of hearing the 
stupid praise and more than doubtful reverence 
commonly expressed for his work. William Stott 
of Oldham exhibits his great picture Zhe Two 
Sisters, full of poetical feeling and delicate colour- 
ing ; Macaulay-Stevenson has a powerful landscape, 
and J. Lavery, Paterson and A. Roche all contri- 
bute uncommonly good bits of painting, while Mrs. 
Stanhope-Forbes sends two interesting little studies. 
G. F. Watts, R.A., is seen in a portrait drawing of 


intense character. 


In the French section the most notable things 


are the delightful portrait of Mlle. Bartet, of the 
Comédie Francaise, by Dagnan-Bouveret; Des- 


E. R. 


valliére’s characteristic pastel Zes Chasseurs ; 
Ménard’s Adam and Eve, a truly great work ; and 
oils and pastels by L. Simon, J. Béraud, A. Sinet, 
and P. Carrier-Belleuse. 


German art is seen in powerful work by A. 
Boecklin (the subject of a recent article in THE 
Stup10), H. Thoma, Leibl and F. Stuck. There 
are also some extraordinarily clever drawings by 
A. Menzel, and several pastels by Liebermann. 
Nor must I forget—to go back for a moment to 
the foreign schools generally—the portrait of Sarah 
Bernhardt by Gandara, the landscapes of Thaulow, 
the sea-pieces by W. Mesdag and Haverman’s 


drawings. 


The exhibition also contains a few ivory carv- 
ings, certainly the most remarkable being the little 
figure by J. Dillens (illustrated), presented by the 
City of Brussels to Jamaert, the architect, who 
restored the Maison du Roi. 


The French medallists, Dupuis and Roty, send 


some important work, as does the Belgian medal- 
list, F. Dubois; but the gem of the show in the 
sculpture section is the almost complete collection 
of the work of Jean Carries, kindly lent by M. 
Heentschel. It would take too long to mention in 
detail all these wonderful pieces, infinitely delicate 
in modelling, perfect in oxidation, and exquisite in 
colour, a very “feast for the eyes.” 


In the Austrian section are landscapes by MM. 
Schindler, Ribarz and de Hérmann, portraits by 
MM. Hynais, Horowitz, von Angeli, and Matejko, 
and sculpture by M. Aug. Kuehne, with genre pic- 
tures by MM. Pettenkofen and Miller. 


DILLENS 
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I must conclude with the names of the following 
Belgian exhibitors: MM. Claus, F. Courtens, 
Duyck, L. Frédéric, Fernand Khnopff, de Lalaing, 
Charles Mertens, A. Struys, A. Verhaeren, Emile 
Wauters, C. Vanderstappen, T. Vincotte, and the 
assiduous secretary of the society, M. P. Lambotte. 





I notice that by a slip of the pen last month I 
misspelt the name of the designer of the ‘‘ Cénacle ” 
poster. It should, of course, be Mignot, instead 


of Mionet. 
F. K. 


RESDEN.—Several years ago the 

five-hundredth Anniversary of the 

House of Wettin, the now reigning 

dynasty of Saxony, was celebrated 

at Dresden. Among the numerous 

temporary decorations that ornamented the streets 

at the time, an obelisk with two large allegorical 

figures, designed by Schilling, jun., and Grabner 

(the statues by Schilling, sen.), was especially 

notable, and it was decided to have this carried 

out in bronze as a lasting monument commemor- 

ative of the event. This monument was unveiled 

recently by H. M. King Albert upon his birthday. 

It has been erected between the palace and the 

picture gallery, and adds greatly to the attractions 
of Dresden’s streets. 


I take pleasure in reporting the success of one 
of Dresden’s young sculptors, E. Hoesel, pupil of 
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Prof. Diez. His large plaster model, Riding Hun, 
has been purchased by the National Gallery at 
Berlin, while his small bronze, Zan on a Camel, 
has been bought by the Commissioners of this 
year’s Exhibition at Berlin, where it is to be seen 
in the room devoted to the work of the Dresden 
Secessionists. Hoesel, a native of Altenburg, is 
about twenty-six years old, and has especial talent 
for animal sculptures. At the Dresden Academy 
he received the travelling stipend, and it is inter- 
esting that he did not choose to go upon the old 
worn path to Rome, but proposes to follow his 
studies at Smyrna. 


A new fountain is in course of erection upon 
one of the squares near the Law Courts. It is the 
work of Bruno Fischer, his having been the suc- 
cessful one out of about forty competing designs, 
Its principal ornament consists of a figure of 
justice. 

Otto Fischer, the successful designer of the poster 
for “ Die alte Stadt ” (Dresden, 1896), has secured 
the first prize in the Poster competition for the 
Leipsic Industrial Exhibition. 





In last month’s notes, I inadvertently mentioned 
Hermann Prell as having received a commission 
to paint Frescoes at Leipsic, while I should have 
named Friedrich Preller, jun., the landscape 
painter. H. W. S. 


UNICH.— 

The Spring 

exhibition 

of the “ Se- 

cession” 

had this advantage, that it 
was not crowded with work 
of ali kinds, good, bad and 
indifferent, but rather con- 
sisted of a small, well-chosen 
selection admirably reflect- 
ing the art-spirit of to-day. 
And much of its attractive- 
ness was due to the presence 
of several exhibits by foreign 
artists. Walter Crane’s draw- 
ings and paintings filled one 
gallery. For English readers 
all praise of this artist is 
BY OTTO FISCHER quite superfluous; it is 
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enough to say that his perfect art, seen for the 
first time in so complete a form in Germany, met 
with the most genuine and unequivocal appre- 
ciation here. His book illustrations have aroused 
as much admiration as his decorative designs, and 
in the interests of German art and handicraft it 
were well if our comprehension of his work equalled 
the astonishment it causes, and if, instead of 
slavishly imitating him, our artists could discover 
the secret of the beautiful, bold, independent 
method, based on a true study of Nature, and 
actuated by a perfect sense of style, in which his 
art is produced. 


The German division was conspicuous, not so 
much from the presence of any specially fine piece 
of individual work, as from the high level of excel- 
lence attained all Beside the old and 
honoured names, which were worthily represented, 
one saw evidence of fresh young forces at work, 
with earnest effort and solid knowledge behind 
them. First among the leaders of the Secession 
must be named Ludwig Dill, the president for the 
time being, who displayed a whole collection of 
water-colours—simple landscape themes, deep 


round. 


and somewhat heavy in colouring, but full of har- 


monious and Hugo von 
Habermann exhibited a fine female study. Hein- 
rich Ziigel, to-day the foremost of our animal 
painters, gave further evidence of his great powers 
in several studies of sheep and horses, while the 
work of some of his pupils displayed his capacity 
There was once more great charm 


picturesque effects. 


as a teacher. 
and attractiveness in the pictures of W. Keller- 
Reutlingen, perhaps the most popular landscapist 
of the Secession school, and worthily so, as his 
scenes from the Bavarian Highlands abundantly 
testify ; one in particular, A Birch Grove in Dachau 

the Barbizon of the Munich artists—being quite 
delightful in its soft poetic melancholy. 
of the mass of other landscapes—which were in a 
large majority—it will be sufficient to mention 
those of Otto Striitzel, Adolf Helzel, and R. Kaiser. 
However varied may be the methods and aims of 
the numerous Munich landscapists, there is one 
thing they have in common—namely, a devotion 
to the genuine scenery of their native land, which 
they represent in the modern spirit, simply and 
naturally, without a trace of sentimentalism or 
affectation. 


From out 


Among the “new men” of the year there were 
two who stood out from among the rest, both by 


the quality and the quantity of their work—Oskar 
Zwintscher and Max Slevogt. The former, who 
exhibited several fanciful landscapes and two 
portrait studies, impressed one at once by his 
accuracy and technical resource, marred only by a 
certain lack of confidence in one or two of the 
landscapes. There is, however, plenty of con- 
fidence in Slevogt’s work, and no small degree of 
individuality also. It must, however, be said 
that a certain displeasing coarseness spoils some of 
his work, as, for'instance, Zhe Scourging of Christ, 
which is treated in quite a brutal manner. Some 
of this artist’s work, on the other hand, notably 
The Appearance of the Angel before Joseph, \eads 
one to hope that he may realise the fact that beauty 
and grace are not incompatible with strength and 
energy. 


As is always the case in the Spring exhibitions, 
the Munich artists formed the chief contingent in 
the German galleries; and when we consider that 
the great majority of our artists here were, in the 
natural course of things, reserving their best work 
for the big Summer exhibitions, it will be admitted 
that the German division, which had to hold its 
own against so much excellent work from abroad, 
was largely indebted to the activity and versatile 
efforts of the Munich artists. 


The numerous oil-paintings and drawings by 
Giovanni Segantini, a native of the Italian ‘Tyrol, 
constituted an exhibition in Like 
Millet—whose faithful pupil he would seem to be, 
in his treatment of the human form—he loves to 
But 
The snow- 


themselves. 


portray the laborious life of the peasantry. 
those he shows us are mountain folk. 
capped peaks of the Engadine tower large and 
majestic above the fields, where his sons of the soil 
are ploughing and reaping, and the pasture lands 
with their feeding flocks of sheep and cattle. ‘The 
simplicity of the peasant life, with the sublimity of 
its mountainous surroundings, forms the ground- 
work of his art, which has a dignity and a truth 
which impress one as only work of the highest 
class can do. 


There was considerable charm in the collection of 
Dutch water-colours in which such men as Jos. 
Israels, Mesdag, du Chatell, and van de Sande- 
Bakhuyzen were worthily represented. ‘These artists 
one and all show a delicate love of Nature anda 
strong “ home feeling,” which would be even more 
acceptable if they would try to give us something 
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new. There is a certain restricted sameness about 
these Dutch pictures which becomes more and 
more pronounced each time one sees them. 





France was represented by a delightful collection 
of recent lithographs. Here were delicate colour- 
prints by Lunois, Steinlen’s brilliant drawings, Fritz 
Burger’s graceful female studies, besides numerous 
piquant things (chiefly posters) by De Feure, Béjot, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Grasset and others. Carritre 
and Gandara also sent lithographic experiments, 
and Henri Rivicre was represented by some of his 
coloured wood-blocks in pronounced Japanese 
style. 





A good deal of very respectable and earnest 
work was produced by women painters. The 
Viennese artist, Olga Wisinger-Florian, exhibited 
a number of landscape studies, which were par- 
ticularly good in their realisation of atmospheric 
effects ; Ernestine Schultze-Naumburg was con- 
spicuous with her extraordinarily clever flower- 
pieces, and S. F. Hormann sent a very pleasing 
water-colour portrait of an old lady. 


A final word must be devoted to the series of 
pictures—one of the most beautiful and interesting 
in the whole exhibition—by Hans Thoma. These 
seven oil paintings extend over his entire career, 
and give one a very excellent idea of the develop- 
ment of the Frankfurt master’s genius—one of the 
most characteristic and one of the most attractive 
phenomena of German Art of the present day. 





Two interesting exhibitions have lately been on 
view at the Art Union—the one a large collection 
of etchings, with some beautiful proofs and first 
impressions of Max Klinger’s; and the other, a 
display of the works of Bruno Piglhein, who died 
two years ago. He was an artist of great versa- 
tility, who was seen at his best, perhaps, in decora- 
tive work on a large scale. His chief production, 
a panorama of the Crucifixion, one of the finest 
things of the kind done in recent years, was un- 
fortunately destroyed by fire during the artist’s 
lifetime. The Berlin National Gallery possesses 
a Crucifixion by him, and the New Pinakothek 
of Munich has an Zntombment of Christ. This 
clever artist, who died at the untimely age of forty- 
five, left behind many other works in various styles, 
and his loss is severely felt. 





The Prince Regent of Bavaria has brought about 
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an arrangement which should have a very im- 
portant effect on the future development and pros- 
perity of the Munich Artists’ Association (“ Kiin- 
stler-Genossenschaft”) and the “ Secessionists ” 
alike. Commencing with next year, the last-named 
body will once more take part in all the great quad- 
rennial international Art Exhibitions held in the 
Glass Palace ; and, on the other hand, their own 
special displays will for the future be housed in the 
charming exhibition buildings on the K6nigsplatz, 
opposite the Glyptothek, instead of in their present 
building, which has to be pulled down next year. 
This change will be twofold in its effect. In the 
first place, Munich Art will once more be repre- 
sented as a whole in the great official international 
exhibitions ; and then again there will be a con- 
tinuance of that rivalry between both the schools 
which has produced such excellent results in the 
past. It is sincerely to be hoped the new scheme 
may prove practicable, and may work satisfactorily. 
G. K. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Fors Clavigera. By JouN Ruskin. New Edition. 
Vol. I. (London: George Allen. 6s.)—These 
letters to the workmen and labourers of Great 
Britain, hitherto only obtainable in eight large 
volumes, have been extracted from the miscella- 
neous correspondence issued in their appendices, 
and reprinted in a most handy size with excellent 
illustrations. It is too late in the day to praise 
these discursive and delightful “essays in the form 
of epistles.” Perhaps no volumes of the complete 
edition of Ruskin are more often taken down for 
reference. In them the exquisite charm of style, 
the wilful personality, the profound knowledge, 
coupled with a certain prejudice, all alike charm 
and provoke a reader. Now that many of the 
controversial questions no longer have their same 
vitality, one can see how earnestly and bravely the 
great critic pleaded for his own ideal. To-day we 
who enjoy much that he fought to secure, are apt 
to rate his influence too low ; but without being an 
abject Ruskinian, one cannot but admire and 
reverence a brave and accomplished writer, who in 
these letters seems to speak, not from the heights 
as a seer, but as a wise and candid, if sometimes 
perverse, friend. 

Photography for Artists. By Hector MACLEAN. 
(London: Percy Lund & Co. 2s. net.)—A tem- 
perately written, useful little manual this. If only 
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for the exposure of the “‘falsifications” of the combi- 
nation photograph, artists should study it; “‘a sky 
added upside down,” will come as a shock to those 
who believe that any and every photograph is an 
impeccably true presentation of Nature. So again 





FITZROY PICTURE ‘‘ WORK” 


the remarks on distorted perspective and mis- 
representation of tones recognise honestly the 
limits of the camera. Indeed, for a work that is 
confessedly on the side of the photographer, the 
case is most fairly stated, 


Rare Books and Thetr Prices. With Chapters 
on Pictures, Pottery, Porcelain,and Postage-stamps. 
(London : George Redway.)—A most entertaining 
and readable littlework. The chapter upon pictures 
deals with the vicissitudes of paintings in the sale- 

rooms, and many interest- 
ing details are given of the 
caprices of public appre- 
ciation in matters of art. 


We have upon a pre- 
vious occasion spoken a 
few words of appreciation 
of the movement inaugu- 
rated some years ago by 
Mr. Heywood Sumner, 
Mr. Louis Davis, and 
other artists for the 
decoration of _ schools, 
mission-rooms, and _ hos- 
pitals, by specially pre- 
pared drawings made in 
strong outlines and 
coloured with broad flat 
washes. Since that time 
the walls of many a bare 
and ugly room have been brightened by the 
presence upon them of these excellent /ifzroy 
Pictures. 

We are glad to see that new designs are being 
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and you feel, as always, 
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how much stronger is a 
frank statement of fact 
than any special plead- 
ing. Itshould be a book 
of real practical value to 
all those who look upon 
photography not jealous- 
ly, as a rival, but as an 
honourable ally, in whom 
artists of all sorts may 
ind a trustworthy and 
helpful friend. At pre- 
sent there is danger lest 
ridiculous pretensions of 
a few noisy amateurs may 
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once again cause artists 
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to distrust the camera ; 
and Mr. Maclean does 
far more real service to 
its art by advancing this wise and just claim, 
that may be granted even more fully than he 
demands. 


FITZROY PICTURE “ PLAY” 


BY HEYWOOD SUMNER 


added from time to time to the series. Among 

the latest are a set of four entitled Work and Play, 

by Mr. Heywood Sumner, and a clever drawing by 
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Mr. Louis Davis, entitled Jn the Morning Sow 
thy Seed. We reproduce here reduced outlines of 
two of the former, but we are constrained to con- 
fess they give but little idea of the decorative 
value of the originals. The Cricket Field would 
be especially welcomed by any manly boy for the 
decoration of his own sanctum. Messrs. George 
Bell & Sons are the publishers. 

Mr. Will Bradley, the American designer, has 
just issued the first number of a new magazine, 
entitled Bradley, His Book. By the courtesy of 
the artist we reproduce herewith the cover of the 
prospectus upon a reduced scale. We hope to say 
something about the magazine at a later date. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A CLOTH BOOK-COVER. 
(A XXXVII.) 

The First Prize (Zwo guineas) is awarded to 
Spalpeen Mavourneen (Miss G.C. Campbell, Bally- 
nagan House, Londonderry). 

The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea) to Trix (Her- 
bert Dobby, Feltham Avenue, East Molesey). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :-— 
Axminster (Charles A. Allen, 50 Lorne Street, 
Kidderminster) ; Agua (Mabel Syrett, 3 Morpeth 
Terrace, Westminster, S.W.); Bernard Potter 
(Juliet Williams, Yanwath, King’s Road, Rich- 
mond, Surrey) ; Zinette (J. J. Houry, 36 Falmouth 
Road, Bristol); Pelican (F. E. Tomlinson, 118 
Victoria Street, S.W.) ; Philomel (A. C. Hooker, 
g Gladstone Road, Watford, Herts); S. O. A. 
(J. M. Doran, 39 Virginia Terrace, Belfast) ; Thistle 
(T. S. Galbraith, Brighouse, Yorks); and Yorkis¢ 
(E. L. Pattison, 204 Kennington Park Road, S.E.) ; 
(the above are illustrated) ; alsoto: Achilles (Arthur 
Maude, 1 Margaretta Terrace, Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, S.W.) ; Bar (Nancy Ruxton, 24 Wetherby 
Gardens, S. Kensington); Birkteck (E. Dobby, 
Feltham Avenue, East Moseley, Surrey) ; Berthiah 
(Miss B. N. Graham, 35 Princes Gate, 8.W.) ; Chef 
(A.Cooke, 61 Hargrave Park, Upper Holloway, N.); 
Crolthate (Charlotte J. Sperryn, 6 Melville Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham) ; Dandy (Frank Spencer, 
Oakenshaw Cross, Low Moor, near Bradford) ; 
Eymore Wood (William Tyndale, Springvale, 
Habberley Road, Kidderminster); ZJin (R. P. 
Twizell, 133 Cromwell Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; 
Flux (J. C. Hall, 85 Shields Road, Glasgow) ; 
Greenwood Tree (Mary C. Bloxam, 16 Bolingbroke 
Road, West Kensington, W.); //iona (Robert 
Hamilton, 24 Barn Street, Strathaven, Lanarkshire) ; 
Jona (Kathleen Suckling, 35 Albion Street, Bir- 
mingham) ; Jockey (J. T. Archer, 74 Brunswick 
Street, Edinburgh); Jasper etulengro (ffrida 
Robinson, St. Medards, Chesterton Road, Cam- 
bridge) ; Jason (John Thirtle, The Elms, Banstead 
Road, Ewell) ; Kathleen (Florence Clough, Hamil- 
ton Villa, Tivoli, Margate); Marine (Alice L. 
Channer, 130 Beach Street, Deal); Meck End 
(James A. Lovatt, Adams New Buildings, Normawt 
Road, Longton); Pierre (Peter B. Brown, 30 
Sutton Place, Edinburgh); Poppy (Geo Marples, 
63 New King’s Road, Fulham, S.W.); Piddinghoe 
(Ella M. Smith, Southfield House, Watford) ; 
Prawdzic (Countess Vera Sollohub, Povarskaia, 
Moscow) ; Skircoat Green (J. R. Edwards, Skircoat 
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Green, Halifax); Susan Nipper (Mary M. Matthews, 
165 Ebury Street, S.W.); Zhe Bulger (Mary G. 
Simpson, 199 Camberwell Grove, Denmark Hill, 
S.E.); Zadpole (Jessie Bayes, 82 Fellows Road, 
N.W.); Voar (Edith A. Reynolds, 5 Cavendish 
Buildings, Gilbert Street, Oxford Street, W.) ; 
Violet (Flora Price, 3 North Kent Terrace, Wool- 
wich): and Wee Drappie (Archie Spargo, Glebe 
Street, Walsall). 
DESIGN FOR PRIVATE NOTE-PAPER HEADING. 
(B XXXI.) 

The First Prizz (One guinea) is awarded to 
Crocodile (A. E. McKewan, Grosvenor Avenue, Hall 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham). 

The SEcoND Prize (Half a guinea) to Homo 
(W. Erskine Home, The Fig-Tree House, Mill- 
bank Street, Westminster, S.W.) 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
A Young Scot (A. A. Campbell, 15 Cambridge 
Drive, Glasgow) ; Black Sheep (C. E. Thompson, 
School of Art, Liverpool) ; Cactus (C. E. Eldred, 
R.N., H.M.S. “ Terror,” Bermuda); Chadks 
(Florence A. F. Phillips, 5 North Avenue, Claren- 
don Park, Leicester); Convict (Brook T. Kitchin, 
Weyside Cottage, Byfleet, Surrey); C/ementina 
(Clementina Beltrami, Cso. Magenta 27, Milano, 
Italy) ; Cumberland (Constance G. Copeman, 2 
Bridson Street, Liverpool) ; /ndian /nk (James S. 
Alderson, 1 Market Place, Rugby); Xappah 
(Stavros Homere, Wyken House, Bridgnorth, 
Salop) ; Kubla Khan (G. T. Smith, 11 Gladstone 
Place, Aberdeen) ; Zi//ian (C. J. White, 6 Rushton 
Street North, Birmingham); PAi/ome/ (Alfred C. 
Hooker, 9 Gladstone Road, Watford, Herts) ; 
Yretot (Arthur Griffiths, Bank View, Malvern) ; 
and 1895 (T. R. Langstone, 245 St. Vincent Street, 
Ladywood, Birmingham) ; ‘he above are illustrated ; 
honourable mention is also given to: Armiger 
(Alfred C. Hooker, 9 Gladstone Road, Watford, 
Herts); Auk (James A. Lovatt, Adams New 
Buildings, Normawt Road, Longton); 2B (G. 
R. Rigby, Leek); Birks (E. Richardson, 101 Els- 
wick Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne); Chinese Blot 
(Edwin S. Taylor, 68 Woodlands Road, Ilford, 
Essex) ; Chef (A. Cooke, 61 Hargrave Park, Upper 
Holloway, N.); £. 7. (Edgar L. Pattison, 204 
Kennington Park Road, S.E.); Flagstaff (J. W. 
Ward, 2 Squires Mount Cottages, Hampstead) ; 
Grumbler (Rosa C, Petherick, Maple Lodge, Have- 
lock Road, Croydon) ; May (May Dixon, Mulberry 
Green, Harlow, Essex) ; Max (H. G. Lidstone, 
Devonia, Sheriff Road, West Hampstead, N.W.) ; 
Thadey (Ada Wheeler, 1 Wellesley Villas, Welling- 
ton Square, Cheltenham); Zweedledum (A. L. 


MacGibbon, 23 Learmouth Terrace, Edinburgh) ; 
Thistle (T. S. Galbraith, Brighouse, Yorks) ; and 
White Lilac (Isabel Whitgreave, Burton Manor, 
near Stafford). 
DESIGN FOR FRETWORK. 
(C XXIX.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Margery Daw (Margaret D. Stubbs, 3 Coburg 
Terrace, Sidmouth). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Sixpence 
(G. S. Tanner, The Knoll, Frith Hill, Godalming). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
i sthetic (Harold Moorecroft, 7 Ward Street, 
Burslem); Armiger (Alfred C. Hooker, 9 Glad- 
stone Road, Watford); Améer (T. H. Wakefield, 
Hadley Green, Barnet); Amt (Constance M. 
Christie, The Laurels, Old Colwyn, N. Wales) ; 
Batrachian (¥. G. Froggatt, 45 King Street, Mor- 
ley, near Leeds): Cey/on (Albina Collins, Kinsale, 
Ireland); Aunt Jane (Madge Dawson, Suffolk 
House, Capworth Street, Leyton) ; Jona (Kathleen 
Suckling, 35 Albion Street, Birmingham) ; /erry 
(Margaret J. Goddard, Knighton Spinneys, near 
Leicester) ; Jeannette (Jessie Hay, The Cedars, 
Westgate Road, Beckenham); Xaffah (Stavros 
Homere, Wyken House, Bridgnorth, Salop) ; 
Halmil (Millicent E. Douglas, Braehead House, 
Londonderry, Ireland) ; May (May Dixon, Mul- 
berry Green, Harlow, Essex) ; Primrose (Gertrude 
A. Jaques, 29 Dartmouth Park Avenue, N.W.) ; 
Philomel (A. C. Hooker, 9 Gladstone Road, Wat- 
ford) ; Perseverance (Percy Lancaster, 4 York Ter- 
race, Manchester Road, Southport); and Zay 
(Robert Donn, 48 Seafield Road, Dundee), 

PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE, 
FOREGROUND STuDy, 
(D XXII.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to ~ 
Pendennis (J. W. Palache, 900 Eddy Street, San 
Francisco, California), 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Indra 
(T. C. Smith, Nandana, Penrith). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Albion (W. J. Warren, The Manor House, Farnley, 
Leeds) ; AWoa (Henry Johnson, 11 Ayr Street, 
Forest Road, Nottingham) ; C/apfon (John Car- 
penter, 60 Hill Street, Clapton, N.E.); Chic-a-/ee 
(Miss M. C. Cameron, Little Dewchurch Vicarage, 
Ross, Herefordshire) ; Gwv/an (T. J. Davies, 234 
Monument. Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham); Za 
Mole (|. ¥. Truscott, Coalbrookdale, Salop) ; Wum- 
pholeptos (W. E. Dowson, Mapperley Road, Not- 
tingham); and Scarhi// (Agnes M. Russell, 24 
Upper Hamilton Terrace, N.W.). 
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The Lay Figure Amused 


HE LAY FIGURE AMUSED. 


“Ir is easy to grumble against South 
Kensington,” said the journalist, ‘ but 
after all any system must press hardly 

on individuals. You cannot make one set of 
rules, any more than one suit of clothes, fit 
everybody.” 

“*I wonder who these would fit,” said the Lay 
Figure, taking up the Art Lxamination Paper, 
“Principles of Ornament,” set for the 8th of May, 
1896. ‘Listen to its last regulation: ‘If any of 
you break any of these rules, you will be expelled, 
and your paper cancelled.’ It seems hard on the 
innocent, but probably it does not mean what it 
certainly says,” 

“Let me look at it,” said the man with a clay 
pipe, and as he studied it, he burst into a Jaugh. 
““* The value of each question is set after it in 
brackets,’” he read out. ‘ One thought it was the 
answer that gained the marks. Oh, I say!” he 
went on, “this is too bad: ‘A full and correct 
answer to an easy question will in all cases secure 
a larger number of marks than an incomplete or 
inexact answer to a more difficult one.’” 

“Still, these are only administrative regulations,” 
said the Lay Figure; “go on and interpret the 
lucid questions to us, but do not disturb their 
elegant English.” 

The journalist read out Question 5: “‘ Draw 
any smooth water-jug you recoilect to stand ona 
table or sideboard, with a thick lip, a thin neck, 
and a moulded base, and with the handle rising 
high above the lip, the neck and body painted 
with bands and enrichments, and explain the prin- 
ciples of the ornament and why the bands are put 
at the particular places.’ No, I am not joking ; the 
punctuation is just as I read it to you.” 

“This is still better,” he continued: “‘ Draw 
two hemi-spherical perfuming pans you recollect of 
the same diameter, each on three legs, only one on 
short and the other on long legs, and ornament 
the pans and legs, and say if the two examples 
are equally good, or, if not, why not, and give 
reasons.’ ” 

“ You are joking,” said the journalist, taking the 
paper from his hands and scanning it. Then he, 
too, read: “ ‘11. Sketch the side of some book 
cover you recollect, about 6} inches high by 4 
inches wide, bound in black morocco, with an orna- 
mental border and centre, with a small coat of arms 
in the middle, the divisions and ornaments on the 
side to be widish and made by tooling down the 
spaces between with a ribbed tool. Explain the 
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principles of the ornament in both centre and 
margin, and explain why it was made widish P 
he broke off and gazed into vacancy. “And yet 
we sometimes blame the art students,” he said, in 
a conscience-stricken voice, “as though any but a 
Mrs. Nickleby could follow the maze of this pre- 
posterous question.” 

During this time the youth with a Liberty tie, by 
way of protest, had been quietly reading lest any one 
should infer that South Kensington, where he was 
once a student, interested him at all. “Isn’t it 
queer,” he said, ‘‘to find a novelist with perfectly 
sane views upon art versus photography. Listen to 
this: ‘Photography, when it is perfected, will give 
us simply, in their exact colours and perspective, 
the rocks, and clouds, and streams, and trees, we 
already have in Nature, and castles and monuments 
we already have in our cities. It will add nothing 
to humanity’s present possessions, and thus it will 
be superfluous.’ ” 

 Didn’t Shakespeare say,” the man with a clay 
pipe broke in, unconsciously quoting Zady Lohen- 
grin, the novel in question, “ that Art was a mirror 
held up to Nature?” 

“He said that of the stage only,” replied the 
Liberty man, “ that alone should answer your ob- 
jection ; byt it is also answered here,” and he went 
on reading: “* Art should be more than a mirror, it 
should be a diviner’s crystal. What does a mirror 
show you more than you can see for yourself by 
suddenly turning your back upon it? All that 
photography does is to make the image in the 
mirror permanent. It merely gives us Nature over 
again on pieces of paper, and therefore it is not 
Art.’” 

“Really, these two documents that have by 
chance tumbled against each other are very de- 
pressing,” said the Lay Figure. ‘To find South 
Kensington confusing Art in most muddled English, 
and an unknown writer of fiction—J. E. Wood- 
meald—whoever he may be, putting down a per- 
fectly logical argument with curiously felicitous 
expression and clear insight, seems to argue that 
outsiders see more of the game than _profes- 
sionals,” 

“That is flat heresy,” the man with a clay pipe 
said in a serious voice. “I suppose that the 
South Kensington inquisition must needs preserve 
the semblance of mystery, and hide its meaning in 
uncouth jargon; but ‘a widish border,’ and ‘a 
centre with a coat of arms in the middle:’” and 
at the memory of these choice phrases he broke 
into laughter long and inextinguishable. 

THE Lay Ficure. 








“THE BABES IN THE WOOD.” 
FROM A PAINTING BY J. J. 
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HE WORK OF J. J. SHAN. 
NON. BY LEWIS HIND. 


A GENIus for portraiture, delightful 
and enviable as it may seem to others, 
is not a gift without alloy. Possessing it a painter 
gives hostages to Art. If he be a man of power- 
ful physique, and the equable temperament that 
forgets yesterday and takes no thought of the 
morrow, the painting of portraits may become an 
agreeable way of making an income the amount 
of which would satisfy a Queen’s Counsel. But if 
a man has the heart of an artist, and-the desire to 
express his sense of the beauty of the visible 
world, the fate that compels him to paint portraits, 
year in and year out, to the almost entire exclusion 
of more imaginative work, is apt to become almost 
unbearable. The mental and physical strain put 
upon him during the flood-time of his prosperity 
is hardly conceivable. Landscape and genre artists 
are wont to complain of the evil effects of exhibi- 
tions, with inexorable dates, upon the quality of 
their work; but they at least can 
paint privily, and when brain grows 
fagged and colour-sense dulled, 
they can turn the picture to the 
wall, and promise themselves finer 
passages and a clearer insight next 
time. But the hours of the 
fashionable portrait painter’s day 
are allotted weeks beforehand, to 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds’s note- 
books bear eloquent witness. Hav- 
ing exhausted himself over one 
sitter, he cleans his palette only to 
set it for the next, and his working 
day passes in a crescendo of gallant 
efforts to be at his best. 

For a dozen years Mr. J. J. 
Shannon has been, of the younger 
men, quite the most popular por- 
trait-painter. He began to be the 
vogue at an age when many youths 
have not taken their degree, and by 
1893, when he had but just turned 
thirty, I find by Mr. Graves’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Artists,” that, in the 
eleven years that had elapsed since 
1881, he had exhibited altogether 
g2 pictures, chiefly portraits, of 
which 29 had been hung at Bur- 
lington House, and 18 at the New 
Gallery. On one occasion no fewer 
than eight of his canvases were 
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accepted by the Royal Academy, a remarkable 
testimony to the high average of his achieve- 
ment. He is equally skilful in the portrayal of 
a vigorous and characteristic personality like his 
admirable portrait of the old fox-hunting squire, 
which won him a gold medal at Paris, as in 
the painting of a lively and beautiful face, the 
shimmer of white satin, or the rainbow hues of an 
iridescent silk dress. He does not, like Bastien 
Lepage, obtain fine textures and the velvet soft- 
ness of women’s skin with small brushes. No, 
his is the vigorous and swift technique of the 
square brush laid on with unerring precision. He 
is a graceful and rapid worker, with a remarkable 
power for suggesting a likeness, and he has been 
known to produce an excellent half-length at a 
single sitting. The portraits he has painted of 
tall graceful women would alone fill a gallery. 
The fleeting suggestion of a beautiful soul shining 
forth from the eyes of a beautiful body, or that 
still more fugitive and rarer air of Distinction, 
seldom elude him, When the critics, after their 
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wont, hinted that Mr. Shannon’s art was limited 
to these presentments of high-born dames, he 
retorted by painting the fine head of the veteran 
violinist, the sympathetic presentment of 
Hoffmann, with its subtle arrangement of white 
tones, and the de- 
lightful Zris standing 
by the brookside, a 
picture that Romney 
would not have been 
loth to sign. In the 
best of Mr. Shannon’s 
portraits there has 
always lurked the 
suggestion that these 
were far from show- 
ing the finality of his 
skill. Little canvases 
from his brush ex- 
hibited at the New 
English Art Club, 
and particularly that 
charming study of 
child-life called 
Tales from the 
Jungle, made his 
admirers hope that 
one day he would be 
able to devote his 
attention to a more 
sensitive and less 
topical side of his art. 

By an ingenuity of 
composition, and a 
happy arrangement 
of backgrounds, Mr. 
Shannon has often 
succeeded in making 
the presentment of 
the least promising of 
his sitters pictorial, 
although, alas, in this 
respect the portrait- 
painter has _ small 
freedom of choice. 
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with their brilliant ancestors, and the new master 
must see to it that the comparison is not odious. 
Fashionable sitters will not understand that to paint 
showily at the expense of truth is death to Art, and 
that the deft expression on canvas of insight into 
even a shallow cha- 
racter is a hundred 
times better worth 
doing and _ having 
than the flattering 
arrangement of 
charms where none 
exist. In these days, 
when _ meritricious 
imitations of Gains- 
borough and Rey- 
nolds and Romney 
reap golden rewards, 
it is something for 
Mr. Shannon to be 
able to say that he 
has always striven to 
be an artist first and 
a portrait-painter ’ 
afterwards. Instead 
of selecting their 
dress, coiffure, and 
complexion _ before 
entering the studio, 
it would be better if 
certain sitters would 
yield themselves 
trustfully to the 
artistic instincts of 
the painter. ‘“ You 
are fresh and breezy,” 
he should say; “ I'll 
paint you in furs” ; 
or, “ You are pale 
and haggard ; I'll 
paint your face in 
shadow.” 
Mr. Shannon was 

born in New Eng- 
land. He came to 


The daughters of “ON THE STAIRS,” FROM A PAINTING BY J. J. SHANNON England in his teens, 


noble houses come 

to the limner’s studio with the rows of loveli- 
ness of their fair ancestors fresh in their memories. 
The type has probably degenerated since Gains- 
borough transferred immortal beauties to immortal 
canvas. Our modern maidens may be haggard, or 
dowdy, or lustreless of eye, yet the portrait to be 
painted of them is-destined to hang cheek by jowl 
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and entered, of all 
places in the world, at the South Kensington 
schools, where he painted under Mr. Poynter and 
Mr. Sparks. There he won the gold medal in 1880. 
About this time her Majesty the Queen, desirous 
of having the portrait of one of her Maids of 
Honour painted, applied to the directors of South 
Kensington for the name of a young artist of 
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talent who could satisfactorily carry out her wishes. 
Mr. Shannon’s name was submitted to her 
Majesty, and the result was a portrait which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy when the artist 
was nineteen. Another commission from the 
Queen followed, and so it fell out that at the age of 
twenty Mr. Shannon was gaily launched on his 
career as a fashionable portrait-painter. Commis- 
sions flowed in upon him, and he accepted his 
destiny, but not without some few regrets. I 
remember spending an afternoon in his studio, 
about the period when his easel was crowded with 
portraits. He unearthed from a dark corner a 
subject-picture, which struck me as being eminently 
promising, and complained that, in the present 
demand for portraits from his brush, he saw no 
chance of ever finishing it, or devoting himself to 
other motives which were already simmering in his 
mind. 

But chances come to all who will but wait ; and 
encouraged by the praises of those friends who had 
seen the delightful picture-studies he has made of 
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his wife and little daughter, Mr. Shannon set him- 
self, a year or so ago, to produce a series of sub- 
ject-pictures. These, the herald of his second 
period, are now on view at the galleries of the 
Fine Art Society. In these pictures he reveals a 
delicacy of sentiment and feeling which gives him 
a distinct position in the higher walks of Art. At 
the same time he has surrendered nothing of his 
technical achievement. To work on these lines—to 
aim at perfection, in sentiment as well as dexterity 
—what surer pillar of cloud and fire could an 
artist follow in his march upward. The day of 
cheap sentiment has long passed into the night ; 
the sun of supreme cleverness is drawing near 
to its setting. Already there are signs that 
the pendulum of taste is swinging round to 
that finely-touched union of rare technique and 
rarer feeling which the men of old time took as 
their birthright, and which we in these later days 
are beginning to rediscover. Carolus Duran’s 
young lions are too clever with their paws. They 
do not ponder over the question how they may 
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best express the character of a sitter. They prefer 
to consider how they can soonest picture him in 
fewest brush-marks. Nobody thinks of dividing 
the Great Masters into two classes —Craftsmen and 
Men of Feeling. Botticelli, Rembrandt, Mantegna, 
brood luminously 
through the ages 
as spirits made 
rounded and per- 
fect by their own 
endeavour during 
life. In them 
sentiment and 
technique were so 
mingled that we 
never pause to 
consider where the 
one begins or the 
other ends. But 
to-day we are all 
either in the camp 
with Puvis de 
Chavannes, Dag- 
nan Bouveret, 
Burne-Jones, and 
Uhde, or in the 
trenches’ with 
Manet, Degas, and 
Sargent. If Mr. 
Shannon can run 
his little brightly 
polished Gatling- 
gun between the 
two battalions, 
and keep it there 
by virtue of being 
at one with both 
camp and trench, 
he should—well, 
it opens out a fine 
career for him. 

As a_ painter 
Mr. Shannon is 
practically __ self- 
taught. The most 
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gone the round of Paris, Antwerp and Munich. As 
it was he quickly threw off the Poynter and Sparks 
tradition and studied in the best of all schools 
—that in which the masters are a man’s own eyes 
and brains. The models he placed before himself 
were Velasquez, 
Bastien Lepage 
and Whistler, and 
to the influence of 
these great ones 
he has remained 
faithful and grate- 
ful. 

The fifteen odd 
years since Mr. 
Shannon began to 
paint has seen the 
rapid rise and the 
no less rapid de- 
cline of Paris as 
the great Art 
School of the 
world. Her sons 
have brought the 
technical business 
of painting to a 
point of mastery 
undreamt of a 
couple of genera- 
tions ago, and 
thousands of young 
Englishmen have 
taken full advan- 
tage of the admir- 
able training the 
French _masters 
are sO generous 
and conscientious 
in imparting. The 
effect upon our 
native art has been 
enormous. For 
one youth who 
painted decently a 
dozen years ago 


devoted supporter PORTRAIT OF THE LATE MR. HENRY VIGNE BY J. J. SHANNON there are now a 


of the South Ken- 

sington schools could hardly maintain that his 
art reflects aught of their teaching. It is more to 
the point to wonder that he should be what he is 
considering the academic methods that were drilled 
into him at South Kensington. But there, at 
least, he learnt to draw. It is probable that his 
manner to-day would not be very different had he 
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hundred. The 
Englishman, by virtue of his temperament, is able to 
advance further than his teacher. The Gaul stops 
at technique, the Englishman, generally an Idealist, 
adds to that good groundwork something of that 
light that never was on sea or shore, a sense of the 
beauty and the hidden meaning of life which he 
inherits from his Puritanic and poetic ancestors. 
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Charles Dana Gibson 


The average of the work at the Salons remain on a 
level, that at the Academy rises with each exhibi- 
tion ; and, moreover, we have the encouraging 
spectacle of men like Sargent, Clausen and Abbey 
being admitted to the fold. Our students no 
longer flock to Paris. In studios throughout this 
country there are young Englishmen who can teach 
the science of painting equally as well as any 
French master, and in London itself there is the 
Slade school, where the fruit of the tree of art- 
knowledge is as ripe for the gathering as the best 
that can be shown at the Beaux Arts. It is curious 
to consider that Mr. Shannon has stood aloof from 
this wealth of admirable teaching, and has reached 
his present position by the sheer force of his own 
artistic instincts and talents. Lewis HInp. 


HARLES DANA _ GIBSON. 
BY J. M. BULLOCH. 


WHEN the 

history of 

latter-day black-and-white 
Art in general, and the 
effects and developments 
of process work in particu- 
lar, comes to be written, 
America will be credited 
with having produced in 
Mr. Charles Dana Gibson 
a draughtsman of the very 
Slightly 
insular as we are as a 


highest order. 
people—though not to the 
extent foreigners persist 
ently regard us—we have 
inclined to regard 
nineteenth century black- 
and-white Art as reaching 
its climax in the staff of 
Punch; and though in 
recent times America has 
given us an Abbey, we have 
regarded our humorist 
draughtsmen, Keene, 
Tenniel, Du Maurier, and 
Phil May, as absolutely 
unapproachable. How- 
ever true that may once 
have been, it no longer 
holds good, for the day 
of Gibson has come. 
And, indeed, English 
folk are scarce so bigoted 


been 
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as to overlook him once his work is known to 
them. 

The American has long since made his mark in 
comic journalism, with Puck and with /udge. 
Their brightly coloured cartoons, admirable 
specimens of the lithographer’s art, are quite 
unique in their way. Primarily and artistically 
Teutonic, by reason of the influence of Joseph 
Keppler, they have gradually become American- 
ised, while their humour, drawing mainly on the 
tanglements of American politics, has been dis- 
tinctly local, lacking both in subject and treatment 
the features that make art international. It was 
with a larger aspiration in view—people having 
wearied of the limitations of the coloured sheets— 
that Zife was started in New York some fifteen 
years ago: and its instant success only proved its 
timeliness. Puck and /Judge continue to gambol 
in their gaudy way just as before; and doubtless 
find an audience as enthusiastic as it was ere the 
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FROM A DRAWING BY C. DANA GIBSON 


(By permission of Fames Henderson, Esq.) 


spirit of Zzfe burst on New York. But they will 


always remain American, local, limited, understood 
only by the man who has Tammany on the brain, 


Mott Street on his nerves, and the Stars and Stripes 
as his paradise. Yet, after all, the United States 
are not bounded by the White House, nor encom- 
passed by the Capitol; nor are the social strata 
monopolised by the vulgar German Jew and the 
impossible Irishman whom the artists of Puck and 
Judge have served up to the point of nausea. Is 
there not a Four Hundred; is there not a brilliant 
Boston ; is there not an aspiring untitled aristo- 
cracy, none the less aspiring that its ’scutcheons are 
of recent manufacture? Just think of the vast 
possibilities for the humorist as he views this 
select circle in the midst of the triumphant demo- 
cracy that Mr. Andrew Carnegie praises in theory 
and punishes in practice. That, and the hundred 
and one possibilities of humour in the non-political 
arena, Zife saw, and it bounded into instantaneous 
popularity. 

Had Zife done nothing but broaden the draughts 
man-humorist’s horizon it would have rendered 
American journalism signal service. But it did 
more. It spread out a canvas to a lad of eighteen 
called Charles Dana Gibson, and in doing so it 
rendered a service, not only to American art, but 
to the black-and-white Art of the civilised world. 
The results of the last ten years—for Mr. Gibson 
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is only eight-and-twenty—have proved the wisdom 
of his selection on the staff of Zzf. His work, 
increasing in excellence with age and practice, has 
gradually forced itself on the attention of all lovers 
of black-and-white, and put him at the head of his 
fellow-craftsmen. And now the ten years are up, 
as Hilda Wangel used to say to the Master Builder, 
and Mr. Gibson is with us in London, studying 
our types, watching the faces in the Park or at the 
Play. And his appearance amongst us is empha- 
sised by the fact that Mr. John Lane has published, 
as was noticed in a recent number of THE Stup10, 
a magnificent album of Mr. Gibson’s cartoons 
—which, by the way, though few people may know 
it, appear week by week in Snap Shots, a penny 
weekly published by Mr. James Henderson, of 
Red Lion House, to whose courtesy THe Stup1o 
is indebted for the reproduction of the cartoons 
herewith presented. 

Mr. Gibson has been called—for the Man in the 
Street always demands a label, a pocket-book 
description—the ‘‘ American Du Maurier.” And 
there are some points in common between the 
veteran of Punch and the young man of Life. 
Both of them have created a type of superb, 
almost unearthly, woman. Mr. Du Maurier’s 
goddesses, culminating, as art and literature, in 
Trilby, are familiar to everybody. Mr. Gibson’s 
American girl has long had a shrine in every 
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American household of refinement. But she is, 
or rather she has gradually become, only one part, 
somewhat subsidiary, in his remarkable cartoons. 

That girl is unique. For years the American 
reporter has been identifying her with various 
prototypes in the flesh. Society beauties have 
more than once been singled out as the original 
girl. But America must needs be democratic, 
and the latest discovery of Mr. Gibson’s model 
points to the “dresser” of the serpentine dancer, 
Loie Fuller. Like Trilby, she is a hybrid, her 
father having been a Frenchman and her mother a 
Cuban ; and the details of her career have been 
flooding every American newspaper for months. 
Need it be said, however, that the discovery is no 
discovery at all? Mr. Gibson’s girl has no one 
prototype. She is the daughter of the artist’s 
imagination, unique, copyright beyond the reach 
of all law: a child of art, pure and simple. 

This girl then—and to the lay mind she bounces 
into being as soon as Mr. Gibson’s name is men- 
tioned—while far from being the sole product of 
his genius, is the mainspring of his art, the inspirer 
of his humour. She has always been queenly, a 
daughter of the gods divinely tall, deserving to 
be included in any future version of A Dream of 
Fair Women. She is everywhere in the forefront, a 


grand dame, carrying herself with the stateliness of 


a duchess, and yet with all the buoyancy of youth 
—the product of an advanced, and at the same 
time comparatively new, civilisation. But in Mr. 
Gibson’s hands she is never a mere fashion-plate. 
She is a Galatea come to life. He has frankly 


‘THE COMING GAME: YALE JV. VASSAR"’ 


affirmed that he has little appreciation for technique, 
however clever, which is divorced from the human. 
The modus operandi which he uses in every indi- 
vidual cartoon is absolutely characteristic of the 
evolution of his humour. He begins by drawing a 
figure in some vital attitude. Having done so, he 
lays it aside in his sketch-book. If the figure is 
really alive, it will contain elements of some human 
situation, humorous, suggestive, satirical or senti- 
mental, as the case may be, and thus, round this 
figure his picture grows. It, on the contrary, the 
figure or the situation suggests nothing alive he 
throws it to one side. For any purpose of his it is 
as dead as Queen Anne. 

As you look on a Gibson girl, you feel that she 
has a mind or a heart, that she thinks and feels ; 
that she is an influence for good or for evil—but 
always a factor that has to be reckoned with. In 
short, Mr. Gibson is not so much a Du Maurier 
as a Thomas Hardy ; he is in art what the author 
of “Tess” is in letters. To both of them, the - 
woman is the old, old Eve. She is not an Ameri- 
can girl. She is not English. She is the universal 
girl—as viewed under the aspects of an advanced 
civilisation. 

“The woman did it”; that, in essence, is the 
main philosophy of Mr. Gibson’s art so far, just as it 
is the idea pervading Mr. Hardy’s romances. Like 
the historian of Wessex, he is old-fashioned enough 
to believe that the master passion is as potent as 
it was in the times of Romeo and Juliet. One 
says old-fashioned, because this is not the popular 
belief. The fiction that has been served up for 
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the young person during the last half a century has 
put the old-fashioned idea of love out of court. 
When Mr. Henry Arthur Jones ventured to 
resuscitate the old view, by entangling an ascetic 
clergyman in a woman’s toils, the public was in- 
credulous and relegated “ Michael and his Lost 
Angel” to the great paradise of the played-out play. 
And yet, this young American relies for his humour 
mainly on this old-fashioned view of infatuation— 
and its consequences. For, in a civilisation like 


that of America, the conflict of Nature with 
artificiality, of love against the purely financial 


‘“A FEBRUARY DREAM” 
(By permission of FYames Henderson, Esq.) 


marriage, is very acute, and, thus, Mr. Gibson 
has come to express what Mr. Hardy has finely 
called “ Life’s Little Ironies ”—ironies clustering for 
the most part round this central idea ; the natural 
man or woman pitted against the man or woman 
who is struggling for position, or money, or luxury. 

He pictures these ironies almost from the cradle 
to the grave, and, like Mr. Hardy, his satire 
has perceptibly become more grim, more biting. 
Take the very first cartoon in the collection 
which Mr. Lane has issued in this country. Like 
all Mr. Gibson’s work, it tells its own story. <A 
title is redundant. A beach, lonely, desolate, 
chilly ; the birds—shall we say ravens, croaking 
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FROM A DRAWING BY C. DANA GIBSON 


the “Never more” of Poe’s tormentor ?—flying 
homewards. Two solitary figures are the only sign 
of life on the landscape—a beautiful girl, seated on 
the remnants of a wreck (how suggestive such a 
throne is!) grasping the stick, and robed in the 
great-coat of the youth who lies entranced at her 
feet ; watching them a forlorn dog, faithful to 
his mistress, and yet longing with melancholy eyes 
to get home. “Is this a case for the S.P.C.A.?” 
asks the artist. 

That is before marriage. Take any of the many 
after-marriage cartoons, and note how very grim 
Mr. Gibson can be. Again, two 
figures—on the left, a woman 
hiding her head in her hands; 
on the right, a man, stronger and 
harder; in the middle between 
them the figure of a dead Cupid. 
A more elaborate scene works 
out the same idea. It shows a 
bored-looking man seated wearily 
in his chair, longing to have a 
quiet night at his fireside. On 
one side is his wife, a woman of 
fashion, ready to go out for the 
evening. On the other side a 
tall shapely figure of another 
woman is shadowed, like Ham- 
let’s ghost, with her hand gently 
laid on the man’s sleeve. It is 
no ghost. “It is only poor Jim 
who happened to marry the 
wrong girl, and sometimes when 
she is particularly unendurable 
he remembers the other one.” 
Much more grim is the story of 
the widow, young and beautiful. 
Cupid has fluttered into her life 
again, but as she watches him 
she hears the dull voice of the 
family solicitor reading the terms of the will of the 
late lamented, which forbids her to marry again 
under the pains and penalties of becoming penni- 
less (see illustration, p. 76). 

Mr. Gibson has also a keen eye for the purely 
pathetic. One of the best cartoons in the book 
shows a dinner-table. At the head of it stands an 
old gentleman proposing a toast, a toast to the 
women he has known and loved, a shadowy crowd, 
that rise before his closed eyes, in old-fashioned 
coiffure and bygone bodices. The last picture of 
all shows two figures, a man clasping a woman 
passionately to his breast. You see it is all part 
of the same story, and one dwells on it because it 
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monopolises Mr. Gibson’s humorous and senti- 
mental outlook; and his humour, his point of 
view, is really almost as characteristic as his tech- 
nique, 

His technique, of course, is admirable. He 
works in three media—pen, chalk, and brush-work. 
The first two show him at his best. His brush- 
work is confused, lacks distinction, and does not 
seem to lend itself readily to reproduction by 
process. On the other hand, his pen-and-ink 
and his chalk work come out admirably. Mr. 
Gibson, indeed, owes an enormous deal to process. 
He has said that wood engraving for journalistic 
purposes takes us back to the dark ages of art. 
Certain it is, wood engraving would in nine 
cases out of ten spoil his delicate art, just as it 
would ruin Phil May’s. The two men have much 
in common. The most striking feature in the 
technique of both is the extraordinary inclusiveness 
of their line. The two artists, dealing with the 
extreme limits of the social scale, have graduated 
their outline to suit the subject. Mr. May is the 
Hogarth of costerdom—a world of primitive 
emotions, of more primitive dress, and of primeval 
physiognomy. Mr. Gibson is the caricaturist of 
Society, of the Four Hundred in America, of 
Belgravia with ourselves. His women are more 
subtle, their environment is more complicated, the 
range of their emotions is wider and more complex. 
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Charles Dana Gibson 





Thus his artistic expression has to be elaborated ; 
and yet how wonderful are his faces. The merest 
outline is made to express anger, sorrow, gaiety, 
despair. Think how a graver would ruin that line, 
coarsen it, take all the life out of it. But for pro- 
cess, in short, Mr. Gibson would not be Mr. Gibson. 
Few living artists can use chalk to such advantage 
as he. He understands, as few others do, values, 
the light and shade to be got out of chalk, and in 
reproduction his work in chalk retains its best 
features. 

That he has mannerisms it is almost needless to 
say. His American girl, for instance, tends to be 
stereotyped in an unmistakable way. Yet that is 
mainly when he draws us one of his purely imaginary 
pictures. When he comes to reproduce living 
scenes he becomes, not photographic, but true to 
the general type of the woman he illustrates, for his 
power of selection, as with all true artists, is very 
marked. One was specially struck with that in the 
pictures of Parisian life, which he contributed to 
Harpers Magazine a year or two ago. He caught 
the atmosphere of the boulevard café, with its re- 
markable habitués, in a very wonderful way. Every 
picture was instinct with light and laughter, though 
he did not forget to indicate the sordid side of this 
strange mode of existence. 

Mr. Gibson’s genius indeed is many-sided, and 
his success in so many directions—in sketching from 
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** SOLITUDINE ” 


life, in illustrating a book, or in the realm of 
cartoon—may be attributed to the fact that he is 
not comic in the ordinary sense of the word. His 
humour does not consist in exaggeration, in bur- 
lesque of form and figure. He is a Thackeray, not 
a Dickens ; seeing humour in the common situa- 
tions of life, not in the grotesque accidents of 
existence, or the personal peculiarities of his sub- 
jects. Thus, he is, first and foremost, a great 
draughtsman, humorous because he has an eye for 
the ironies of everyday life, just as Phil May sees 
the satire of the street with an eagle eye. Both 
men belong to the new school of humorists, and 
the existence of both as contemporaries, says more 
than almost anything else could do for the extra- 
ordinary development in black and white that is 
taking place before our eyes. When one considers 
how young both of them are, one dare not guess at 
the future of their art, for they have the indefinable 
quality of genius which will have its way ; and with 
the perfection of the mechanical processes of re- 
production, their talent comes more and more 
clearly home to the public, and cannot fail to have 
a far-reaching effect on the rising generation of 
draughtsmen who have no longer to haunt the 
academies of the world—invariably conservative in 
tendency, be it remembered—to see perfect speci- 
mens of the delicate art of black and white. 
J. M. BuLtocn. 





THE entire copyright of the picture, Zhe /udg- 
ment of Paris, which was reproduced in our June 
number in connection with the article upon the work 
of Mr. S. J. Solomon, A.R.A., belongs to the Berlin 
Photographic Company, 133 New Bond Street, W. 
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N ITALIAN ARTIST—LUIGI 


CONCONI. BY G. BELTRAMI. 


Concon! is now forty-four years of 
age; but outside Milan, where he was 
born and where he still lives, he has not gained the 
celebrity which his talents and originality deserve. 
Apart from the few who are capable of discovering 
and appreciating his rare and thoroughly personal 
gifts of artistic expression, the general public, who 
frequent the exhibitions, and admire whatever is 
most in evidence, know almost nothing of this 
artist. There are various reasons for this, at first 
sight, inexplicable neglect of a painter of such 
merit as Conconi, and the first and chiefest of these 
lies in the fact that his temperament inclines him 
rather towards the vague and the fantastic side 
of his art than to its more “live” and practical 
aspects. Essentially paradoxical in spirit, sus- 
ceptible to every subtle sensation of art, giving 
himself up thoroughly to the generous inspiration 
of the moment, he shrinks from the long and con- 
tinuous effort necessary to bring his labours to 
maturity. Thus it is that almost all his work strikes 
one as having been done 4 /improviste ; and full as 
it is of attractiveness and charm for the connoisseur, 
it ever conveys an idea that the artist has not given 
us the full measure of his talent, and, moreover, 
tends to puzzle the mass of the people by its vague 
incompleteness. This, it seems to me, is another 
cause of Conconi’s want of popularity. 

The public, and the Italian public in particular, 
are very suspicious ; anything which is outside the 
ordinary routine, anything which does not appear 
to coincide exactly with the tastes to which they are 
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accustomed, is received with the utmost diffidence. 
They demand of an artist that he shall appeal 
clearly to their senses and to their intelligence. It 
is not difficult, then, to imagine how they regard 
work like this, work left for the most part in a state 
of sketchy incompleteness, and seeming to have 
concealed within it something strange and abstruse ; 
and Conconi, well aware of this feeling on the part 
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and wizards strange and terrible as destiny. Amid 
all the harassing stress of the world around him, 
with its almost ferocious love of that which is prac- 
tical and utilitarian, Conconi goes through life as it 
were ina sort of vague intellectual reverie. The 
realities of existence scarce seem to exist for him, 
except as a starting-point for his flights into the 
world of fantasy. All his works have an air of 
unreality, like things not seen 
but dreamt of, things tender 





and pleasant, like a young 
girl’s fancy, things misty and 
fearful, like the imaginings of 
a dream. 

His studio, close by the 
busiest street in the city, is 
like the abode of some necro- 
mancer of old, with its strange 
collection of mummified cats 
and snakes and bats and 
chameleons, filling all the 
corners in grotesque and 
monstrous shapes, and con- 
juring up all sorts of fear- 
some fancies. To go into 
these rooms is like entering 
into a fabled world of en- 
chantment. Here Conconi 
lives as it were in his own 
natural atmosphere ; for every- 
thing weird and strange seems 
full of attractiveness and sug- 
gestion to him. It is his 
curious disposition to seek 
out the mysteries of things, 
to see the abnormal side of 
every object; and this, not 
by a process of subtle inves- 
tigation, but rather sponta- 
neously, as his very first 
impression ; just as in his 
conversation, which is aston- 


‘“ VITA CONTEMPLATIVA” FROM AN ETCHING BY L. CONCONI ishingly picturesque and 


of the public, laughs mischievously to himself 
when he thinks of the bewildered faces of the 
bourgeois before his canvases. But these good, easy 
folk have few opportunities of being mystified by 
Conconi, for he exhibits very seldom. Most of 
his work is done for his own pleasure, and either 
remains in his studio, or passes into the possession 
of his friends. He is like a boy, loving to tell the 
most marvellous tales of princesses, beautiful as the 
moonbeams, and pages amorous as _ nightingales, 
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amusing, he always talks in 
a paradoxical, whimsical vein, ever uttering the 
unexpected phrase, ever representing things in 
caricature. And, indeed, while talking of this 
peculiarity of his, it may be said that he has 
produced some extraordinary caricatures, the like 
of which can only be found in the drawings of 
certain of the Japanese artists. 
I have thought it well to bring into prominence 
some of the more characteristic aspects of Con- 
coni’s personality, before touching upon his work ; 























































“L’ARCO DI TITO IN ROMA” 
FROM AN ETCHING BY 
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in the first place, because they appear to me to be 
worthy of remark in themselves, and, secondly, 
because they will enable your readers to get a better 
idea of the spirit of his productions. From what 
I have already said it will be understood that Con- 
coni’s sensibility dominates his will—a fact to which 
his whole career bears testimony. 

Before devoting himself to painting, Conconi 
studied architecture, and gave signs of possessing 
a really remarkable gift of fancy and originality. 
His design sent in for the competition in connection 
with the monument of Victor Emmanuel in Rome 
filled all the artists who saw it with wonder at the 
boldness and freshness of its conception ; but its 
great size alarmed the judges who had to choose 
the design and arrange for its execution. His idea 
was to erect, upon one of the hills of Rome, a 
series of buildings of sober 
style but splendid propor- 
tions, to serve as Houses 
of Parliament, Government 
offices, and Law Courts, 
and representing the New 
Italy, in contrast to the 
Con- 
spicuous amid these build- 


Vatican opposite. 
ings, and as the converging 
point of the surrounding 
plans, was to bea statue of 
Victor Emmanuel, seated 
on his throne—the personi- 
fication and the synthesis 
of the national sentiment. 
It is easy to see how a 
great scheme of this kind 
was foredoomed to failure 
in a frivolous, calculating 
age like this; and thus, 
notwithstanding its unques- 
tionable excellence, the 
design was not seriously 
taken into consideration. 
Conconi threw himself 
into his architectural work 
with the utmost enthusiasm, 
and with more determina- 
tion than he has ever dis- 
played ; but work of this 
kind has rigid limitations, 
and its mathematical and 
utilitarian exigences proved 


too trying for a tempera- 
ment so mobile and so 
intolerant of impediments. 
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His mind was thronged with fancies, and he must 
needs find a means of expressing them, and that 


completely and without delay. This medium he 
found in his brush. Just at that period Tran- 
quillo Cremona was engaged in revolutionising the 
art of Milan. All the younger artists, just freed 
from the traditional academic formulz, recognised 
in the work of their master a loftiness of spirit, 
united with dignity of draughtsmanship and rich- 
ness of colour, and a remarkable freedom of style. 
All the young artists of Lombardy who came in 
contact with Cremona were carried along by an 
irresistible current of enthusiasm, and one and all 
were more or less influenced by him. Conconi 
became his favourite pupil, his friend and constant 
companion ; and his work of that period shows the 
direct inspiration of his master’s art. But whereas 
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Cremona’s work was always marked by extreme 
care and great perfection of /echnigue, which increased 
with the development of his talent, Conconi, on 
the other hand, looked upon details of this kind as 
only of secondary importance. He was quick to 
realise how discordant and how ineffective would 
be too precise and exact a method in works 
such as his, which he endeavoured to invest, not 
with an air of reality, but rather with the evanes- 





‘““LA CASA DEL MAGO” 


cent appearance of a fanciful dream. Thus the 
careful drawing or the fine colouring of a head or a 
hand was not a matter of chief concern with him. 
He conceived the chief function of his art to be 
the harmonious arrangement of his scheme of 
colour, and the rhythmical and suggestive flow of 
his lines. Then, again, the rapid succession of his 
ideas will not allow him to tarry over detail in the 
ordinary way ; his fac‘ure must needs be hurried, 
and therefore somewhat incomplete. Hence he has 
reduced his style of drawing, his colouring and his 
brush-work almost to a formula. In everything he 
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does there is evidence of a constant desire to ex- 
press the thoughts within him in their entirety, yet 
by the simplest possible means. The incisiveness 
of the eau-forte, and the rapidity of its execution, 
combined with its varied resources and effects, have 
thus had a great fascination for Conconi. In this 
branch of art he has acquired a truly masterful 
sureness, and to-day he has no equal as an etcher 
throughout Italy. His large work, the Cortile del 
Palazzo Marino, one of the 
first he did, shows great 
ability and extraordinary 
refinement ; and the same 
qualities are apparent in 
his Avco di Tito, and 
indeed in many other of 
his plates—Veve sui tetti, 
for example. But Con- 
coni’s true personality is 
best revealed in those 
works in which he has 
discarded all striving after 
reality and given free rein 
to his impetuous fancy. 
Take, for instance, his Ova 
Allegra: a nun _ looking 
from behind a_ window 
grating at a funeral proces- 
sion filing through the rain 
towards the churchyard ; 
or his Vita Contemplativa, 
in which a shadow, thrown 
upon a wall, suggests the 
artist himself absorbed in 
the contemplation of a 
large lizard, warming itself 
in the sun; see his Vita 
Libera, or his Cenerentola, 
a long cavalcade of knights 
and pages and falconers, 
conducting to the prince 
the young bride, mounted 
on a white courser; or see, again, his Casa de/ 
Mago, and, again, his Za Simona, based on one 
of Boccaccio’s famous tales. Conconi, indeed, has 
found many of his best inspirations in the ‘* De- 
cameron,” among others Za Fiammetta and // Ban- 
chetto di Nastagio degli Onesti. They are almost 
all full of a most delightful inventiveness, and his 
figures are all stamped with the youthful charm and 
grace befitting the stories whence they spring. It 
is almost a sin that Conconi, having shown his 
power to enter so completely into the spirit of 
these tales, should not undertake the task of illus- 














“CORTILE DEL PALAZZO 
MARINO IN MILANO” 
FROM AN ETCHING BY 
LUIGI CONCONI 
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trating them in their entirety. I am convinced 
that, if he chose, he could produce a series of 
works of art of the highest interest, and could 
show us the real spirit of the age in which the 
“‘ Decameron” was written. 

Another favourite theme of Conconi’s is that to 
which I have already referred—Za Casa del Mago, 
the Magician’s Home. He has illustrated this 
subject in an etching and in several paintings. He 
takes for his scene the church of St. Vincenzo-in- 
Prato, in Milan, an ancient edifice deserted for 
centuries past, and now turned into a chemical 
manufactory. Conconi saw the place, and was at 
once delighted with the mysterious twilight of its 
aisles and the weirdness of 
its dark apse and crypt. In 
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duces the simple elements of terror into most of 
his works ; and when such things are incompatible 
with his subject he will work them artfully into the 
angles of his frame, like a mischievous schoolboy 
playing some prank on his companions. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the fact remains 
that this sort of aberration or deformity in Con- 
coni’s mind is allied to a rare sense of beauty, and 
to a true worship of all that is best and noblest in 
womanhood. His female type—one from which 
he rarely departs—is most charming in its in 
genuous grace and distinction; full of comely 
strength, and with the frank, pure gaze of one who 
knows nothing of the dark side of human life. 





his eyes all the vulgar appli- 
ances of industry—the acid 
tanks, the retorts, the stills 
—were transformed into 
the sinister instruments of 
witchcraft ; he was no longer 
in the old church nave, but 
in the home of some old- 
world alchemist or necro- 
mancer, a terrible place full 
of whitened skeletons, with 
screeching owls perched on 
the lintels of the doors. As 
I have said before, the mar- 
vellous and the macabre are 
Conconi’s special charac- 
teristics, and the curious in 
this respect find every 
gratification in his work. 
One of his fancies takes the 
form of an Oro/ogio, or time- 
piece, in which the sense of 
horror is conveyed, not so 
much by the skulls forming 
the centre part, as by cer- 
tain of the details which at 
the first glance might not be 
noticed. The base of the 
dial on which the hands are 

fixed is designed in the 

shape of a coffin ; the hour 

and minute hands are 

formed like finger bones, 

and the pendulum is a 

scythe, which, in its oscil- 

lations, symbolises the 


inexorable reaper of lives. 
In this way Conconi intro- 
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Conconi once painted a 
fan to present to a lady 
and called it Za Maga, the 
Sorceress: a figure of a 
woman clad in white, with 
a high-pointed hat, such as 
witches are supposed to 
wear, walking in the green 
fields; her face, of inde- 
scribable loveliness, is lit 
up with a smile, as she gazes 
intently into the yellow eyes 
of a toad which she holds 
in one hand, while with the 
other she lovingly strokes 
its knotty skin. I am sorry 
it is not possible to give a 
reproduction of this fan in 
THE Strupio; for on this 
little piece of white silk 
Conconi has wrought a 
masterpiece which, in a 
sense, is his profession of 
faith; and this monstrous 
union of the most delicate 
beauty with the most gro- 
tesque deformity is the very 
essence of the personality of 
this truly remarkable artist. 
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COPPER WORK 


HE HOME ARTS AND IN- 
DUSTRIES ASSOCIATION AT 
THE ALBERT HALL. BY 
GLEESON WHITE. 


THE Home Arts and Industries Association may 
exercise such important influence on future genera- 
tions of British craftsmen that, even if its twelve 
years’ record showed nothing but failure, it would 
still retain the active sympathy of all who believe in 
the power of Art to raise the individual and add 
profit as well as dignity to the nation. But it can, 
on the contrary, show proof of very definite 
success in return for the labour of its supporters. 
Since the day a Mrs. Jebb first instructed a 
crippled lad in a handicraft—wood-carving most 
probably—the seed she planted has grown up 
and scattered its progeny far and wide over 
the British Isles. Possibly 
the crop at present may 
not contain one mature 
specimen ; but it is show- 
ing signs of blossom, and, 
given careful gardeners, 
there will be rich harvests 
of fruit not many years 
ahead. But the gardeners 
must be vigilant: lack of 
sympathy may be as a 
drought, undue praise as a 
gross fertiliser, bringing 
forth leaves in abundance 
but no fruit. Blight and 
tempest, which no human 
being can ward off, may 
find their evils largely 


counteracted by wise hus- 
bandry. To drop the 
metaphor, the Association 
at present has good work- 
ing machinery, ready and 
enthusiastic helpers, but of 
its branches many lack the 
skilful teacher who can 
bring out the best qualities 
lying dormant in his pupils. 
No exhibition of the year 
reflects more responsibility 
on the critic. For the work 
shown is done, for the most 
part, without the running 
criticism of an art school, 
without the publicity which 
purely commercial products 
must needs face, item by item, as they are offered 
for sale and without the torrent of printed criticism 
which almost any picture-making industry is certain 
to provoke to-day. Therefore, it is a most difficult 
task to discuss the merits of a thousand and one 
specimens of all sorts of handicrafts, arranged geo- 
graphically and uncatalogued, and to deduce from 
the disconnected facts anything like an exact 
statement of its success. 

The Association has a two-fold purpose—to make 
the young artisan a better citizen, by providing him 
with a personal hobby outside and independent of 
his wage-earning pursuits ; and also, if he show 
latent genius, to encourage and develop it in the 
right channels. A third and less obvious advance, 
one which must needs follow in time, is that the 
taste of those who direct or patronise the various 
branch schools may be raised by the efforts of 
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and great executants may 
be developed after gene- 
rations of commonplace 
bunglers. So in the 
crafts: no longer is there 
the untutored carver, the 
handy man who practices 
the pastimes of his fore- 
fathers; his women-folk 
have lost the art of spin- 
ning, of jam-making, and 
other household crafts ; 
and should he require any 
ornamental details he 
goes to the village shop 
for machine-made substi- 
tutes. Does he need a 
moulding, it is procurable 
for a few farthings a foot ; 





VILLAGE SHOP 


those who are better informed. Some branches, by 
the accident of locality, have the advantage of outside 
criticism and help of the expert and the master- 
craftsman. This is evident from a rapid glance at 
their exhibits, and proved by the names of the 
designers and instructors. The importance of the 
judges’ decision being studied by the heads of 
country branches cannot be exaggerated. In fact, 
the reputations really on trial at this annual exhibi- 
tion are not those of the pupils, but of the teachers 
and patrons. 

First, we must recognise the fact that skilled craft, 
allied with art, is dead in the village to-day, no less 
than in the manufacturing town. In the town the 
man may be an admirable member of a complicated 
machine. But his work is at best a congenial 
task for wages; not a 
hobby for personal experi- 
ment with a certain satis- 
faction in the triumph of 
a success. The village 
orchestra is dead, and 
with it the possible village 
musician. The machine- 
made music, provided by 
an organ or harmonium, 
offers, it is true, finish of 
a sort often absent from 
the church band, but at a 
terrible cost. Now, there 


does he want carving, a 
elect pressed composite lump 

is offered him ; and so on 

through all the various branches. ‘To develop anew 
the dormant, if not dead, instinct is the aim of the 
Association. Its purpose is not to teach rough 
artisans a more “ genteel” way of gaining a liveli- 
hood, nor to provide listless amateurs with a new 
way of wasting time and money ; but to give fisher 
lads and farm labourers, factory hands and errand 
boys, an interest in honest, worthy crafts. Out 
of the thousands, one per cent. may show skill 
enough to change their previous occupation for 
another, and one in a million may be a new 
Grinling Gibbons, or perhaps a new Michael 
Angelo ; but the scheme is not intended for the 
few who by-and-bye join the skilled artisans, nor 
for the infinitesimally few who may recruit the 
compact body of artists, but for the average human 








is no rough material from 
which future composers FENDER 
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being whose routine of work done for money 
needs a stimulus. In this effort the Association 
shows its broadest claim for sympathy and support. 

As a rule the aims of THE Stupio are wholly 
for art ; this once it may also allow another pur- 
pose to influence its voice without degrading its 
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OAK CABINET DESIG 

HEATH. GESSO PANEL BY MISS ADA CLEGG. Leigh 
For very few things are born fully de- 
veloped, to train artists you first need 
generations of moderately intelligent artisans. 
If amid the thousands of exhibits shown lately at 
the Royal Albert Hall, only a bare half-dozen 
had been fully entitled to be noticed on their 
intrinsic merits, what matters? Even half-a-dozen 
examples of fine craft are not to be despised. A 
row of good shops in the 
West End might not show a 
higher average. 

That the exhibition com- 
prised no masterpiece and not 
very many completely satisfac- 
tory items, need not be insisted 
upon; although, in sober truth, 
a frank verdict must own that 
such a statement is fairly 
accurate. But it showed 
hundreds of efforts to do the 
best within the limits of the 
workers’ cunning. It showed 
that all over the land there 
are zealous, if often poorly 
equipped, patrons and 
teachers ; and that those more 
directly responsible are in no 
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way blind to the mitigated ra 
success of their project, and 
yet full of hope for the future. 
It is so easy to sneer at im- 
mature effort, so hard to bear 
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succeeds 
in stimulating pupils even so far in the right 


the quiet uneventful drudgery that 
way. Possibly some of those concerned are 
mere dilettanti, anxious to pose as saviours of 
society ; yet even that ignoble purpose is better 
than a cynical content with things as they are 
but ought not to be. Unfortunately too many 
inartistic people have perfect trust in their own 
good taste, and regard it as a touchstone that none 
can prove fallible. If these people find their taste 
not endorsed by the judges they merely conclude 
that the judges are prejudiced, and feel jealousy, 
but no sense of shame, at an adverse verdict. 
But even if there are feeble folk, there are also 
enthusiasts who can keep their zeal in spite of 
their incompetent allies—directors who know no 
worse obstacle than that supplied by nominal 
supporters, those patrons and teachers who them- 
selves are as truly ignorant as the most untutored 
youngster under their charge. 

Presently we can touch upon the art shown in 
this year’s display, but for the moment the handi- 
craft is more important. Here, unluckily, there is 
the least reason for congratulation, and one feels 
that this, a vital defect, is also one easily remedi- 
able. For skilled craft in a machine-like impersonal 
way is not dead to-day. Because it is perverted to 
commercial ends, it does not cease to be good of 
its class. It would be heresy to declare that a 
good mitre with machine moulding was preferable 
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CARVED CHEST. 


to a clumsy one with hand-cut ; but all the same 
no added ornament, no “feeling” or “ quaintness ” 
can replace sturdy, capable mechanism. It would 
be unfair to select a particular example, but one 
comes to mind—well proportioned, well designed, 
and apparently well made; the present writer had 
nearly purchased it when closer inspection 
revealed joinery that a rabbit-hutch builder 
might have surpassed, and a “finish” of 
parts not exposed to view as bad as it is 
possible to imagine. In too many cases, 
moreover, the “construction” was by an 
outsider. Now you cannot separate art from 
craft (so far as the industrial varieties are 
concerned) without detriment. A workman 
should be as proud of a good mortise and 
tenon, or a good piece of plain forging, as 
of a fine piece of carving, or a well wrought 
repoussé panel. The judges are keenly alive 
to this particular danger. Their highest 
awards, “gold” stars for each separate quality, 
are arranged in the form of a cross, when 
design, fitness, and good construction all 
appear as the work of a single pair of hands. 
Quite sufficient instances of entirely satisfac- 
tory specimens were to be found to warrant 
outsiders in applauding the judges for their 
integrity and censuring the class-teachers for 
their apathy. Throughout the exhibits this 
year, the designs were better, the objects 
chosen to adorn were infinitely more fit than 
of a few years ago. But as a whole the 
“lowlier” crafts had not shown the same 
advance. This tendency to look on “ carv- 
ing” as something superior to carpentry, to 


does ornament, which is 
after all unessential, well, 
how much more needful it 
is to make the essential 
construction not merely 
good but perfect. 

It is difficult to observe 
any method in a notice. 
One may begin with London, 
which chanced to be in the 
first four bays of the great 
circular gallery in which the 
stalls were placed. Six other 
classes immediately pre- 
ceded it, but among their 
work nothing was peculiarly 
worthy of special comment. 
The interest of the London stalls, as in former 
years, centres in the inlaid wood-work from designs 
by the Hon. Mabel de Grey and Mr. Charles 
Voysey. In most of these, carried out by other 
hands, the craft is hardly less good than the design. 
Especial commendation must be given to those 
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its soldering and riveting, is foolish. If one 
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LEATHERWORK BY MISS BASSETT. Ascott 
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MIRROR FRAME DESIGNED BY J. WILLIAMS 


who chose the actual pieces of wood for the inlay 
of an overmantel panel, where the clouds of a sun- 
set sky were pleasantly suggested by the colour and 
grain of the material. The tobacco box with its 
inlaid view of factory chimneys, a frame with a 
group of sheep and a dozen other items, all Miss 
de Grey’s design, were most attractive. A beauti- 
fully proportioned writing-table, designed 
by the Countess of Lovelace, owes its 
decoration to Miss de Grey. The struc- 
ture of the table is severely simple, and 
exhibits a fine sense of proportion always 
rare, and exceptionally so in ladies’ de- 
signs. The various objects illustrated 
will speak for themselves, without any 
written description, but the human no 
less than the decorative quality of Miss 
de Grey’s work would win it favourable 
criticism in any exhibition. On its own 
merits Z’Art Nouveau in Paris would most 
probably award it a very distinguished 
place. The London branches especially 
to the fore include Pimlico, Stepney, and 
Bankside, Southwark. 

The Keswick contributions included a 
fine exhibit from the Ruskin Linen 
Industry, and some notable metal work, 
which enjoyed the rare distinction of 
being designed and wrought by the same 





pupil in each case. Only 
one of these objects is 
illustrated, not because the 
others merited it less, but 
because the best items were 
almost devoid of ornament 
and owed their beauty— 
and the word may be fitly 
employed — to exquisite 
form, good handiwork, 
and extremely __ refined 
treatment, which could not 
be conveyed in black and 
white sketches, nor ade- 
quately represented by a 
photograph. Among the 
pupils, Henry Towers, 
William Robinson, Thomas 
Sparkes, are three who de- 
serve unstinted approval, 
but several others are no 
less to be commended. 
Whoever is responsible for 
Keswick I know not, but 
its example might be taken 
to heart by metal workers throughout all the 
Branches. The Ashridge weaving is also a 
praiseworthy craft, although the specimens shown 
appeared to be too high-priced for commercial 
ends—that hand-weaving in simple patterns should 
be more costly than embroidery seems to argue 
some waste of energy. The Abbott’s Kerswell 
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CROQUET-STAND ORNAMENTED BY MICHAEL MCAULIFFE 
ADAPTED BY MISS BOURKE 
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pottery is now become a recognised trade industry, 
and seems somewhat an intruder here. For its 
products cannot be praised unreservedly, its ten- 
dency to multiply superfluous Jric-d-brac is not 
worth fostering ; such things may be left to flourish 
outside any association. 
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CUP DESIGNED BY J. WILLIAMS Newton 


The Newton (Cambridge) metal work included 
a fine panel of peacocks, part of a scheme for a 
complete decoration for a fireplace, which will be 
illustrated later on in THE Stup10 when the work 
is finished. These proved to be from designs by 
John Williams, whose admirable work at Essex 
House all visitors to the Arts and Crafts cannot fail 
to remember. In several classes this year, when a 
peculiarly good design for pierced or repoussé brass 
or copper caused one to examine the label, the 
name of “ John Williams ” as its designer explained 
the situation at once. 

The Kirkby-Lonsdale leather work upon pale 
skins, decorated after the manner THE STUDIO ex- 
plained lately, is further enriched by soft colours 
added by a brush. This is the invention of its 
director. The patterns, adapted from published 
examples chiefly, were all tastefully chosen, and 
seemed original ; one of which we illustrate showed 
a grasp of the essentials of town decoration. It was 
odd to find a “ Silver” wall-paper, a ‘‘ Housman” 
book cover, Goblin Market, and other well known 
motives in design frankly reproduced. Such 
imitation shows good taste, but does it not also 
show insufficient recognition of the law of copy- 
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right?—one hopes not, but the doubt is worth 
expressing. 

A table by T. Lupton, shown at this stall, with a 
carved tray, on a stand adapted from Cairene work, 
is ingenious. Penrith and Altrincham had some 
pleasant wood carving. The Yattendon copper work 
is always a perennial delight at these exhibitions. 
This year its admirable design was no less worthy 
of praise than in former years. Some of the agree- 
able shapes, pleasantly but not too heavily deco- 
rated, are shown in the illustrations. But that it 
would be superfluous to renew a eulogy already 
provoked by several previous collections, a page of 
Tue Stupio might be devoted to it. Fine shapes, 
so well proportioned and wrought that added 
patterns would be an impertinence, are doubtless 
the highest form of metal work in vases, jugs and 
the like; but well decorated metal work has also a 
perfect right to appreciation, and it would be hard 
to find work more fully meriting approval than that 
from Yattendon. 

At the next stall—Ascott—a fine armchair, ad- 
mirably designed and excellently wrought, which is 
illustrated here, must not prevent a word of very 
strong disapproval. To polish carving is a hateful 
practice, and nearly all the carving at this stall 
alienated one’s sympathy by its annoying lustre. 
Inlay and polish may be wedded if you will, but 
polish—French polish—on punched backgorunds 





JUG DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY THOMAS SPARKS 
Keswick 
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INLAID BY WILLIAM BEER 





Stepney INLAID BY WILLIAM BEER 


Stepney 
(Awarded the Gold Cross of the Association) 
INLAID WOOD-WORK DESIGNED 
BY THE HON. MABEL DE GREY 
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LEATHER WORK DESIGNED BY ALICE SHEPHERD 
Leighton Buzzard 


and highly-raised patterns, remains quite outside 
the sympathy of THe Stupio. 

The Chiswick Branch showed some capital book- 
bindings, wood-carving, and other objects of much 
interest. Originality in design was not conspicuous, 





‘“DELLA ROBBIA”’ JAR 
DESIGNED BY MISS G. BUCKLER Birkenhead 
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but the work maintained a good level, and the craft 
of the bookbinding (so far as one could judge ob- 
jects seen in glass cases) was very creditable. The 
Sandringham stall had a large number of well- 
executed designs, but with all wish to acknowledge 
the interest displayed by royalty, it cannot be said 
that the designs were the best in the exhibition. It 
would be pleasant, but not true, to state that this 
school led the van. Under the patronage of the 
gracious lady to whom all the British Empire pays 
unalloyed fealty—the well-beloved Princess who 
has given her time and interest so liberally—one 
had hoped to find the best designers and tutors 
enlisted as allies, Perhaps nothing would advance 





TRAY-STAND Sandringham 


the cause of the association more than to see Sand- 
ringham the leader in all respects. 

Leighton Buzzard can be commended, and the 
lace industry of Bucks, Beds, Devon, and Northamp- 
ton, under the energetic management of Mrs. Bruce 
Clarke, showed several designs of conspicuous merit 
and some very dainty fabrics. Windermere was 
noticeable for excellent embroidery ; a piece here 
illustrated obtained the highest award of five gold 
stars, which it fully deserved. ‘ Traditional handi- 
crafts,” a most interesting section, showed new 
recruits to the old industries, the metal bound 
“oak pitches ” being, if not the most novel, for we 
have seen them in former years, perhaps the most 
interesting. Fivemiletown, Ireland, so easily 
headed the whole body of metal workers, so far as 
design is concerned, that it was not surprising to 
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find the designer was the admirable John Wil- 
liams. An “owl” fender, an over-mantel, one or 
two mirror frames and other objects at this stand 
elicited ample appreciation from every artistic 
visitor. Dunleckney showed good Celtic in- 
fluence in its wood-carving. The Turbotston 
Cottage Industries had some excellent embroi- 
dered vestments. Southwold made a brave show 
of carving, all excellent, but mostly too common- 
place in design to be illustrated here. The bowls, 
similar to those we illustrated last year, were good, 
and the standard of the work so admirable that 
one regrets still more the lack of novel and good 
models. The Compton branch showed some 
admirable capitals and surface fillings of modelled 
terra-cotta in rough clay baked in charcoal ovens 
to a most beautiful red. By mere chance, after 
noting these for marked approval, the designer 
was discovered to be Mrs. G. F. Watts, the wife 
of the great artist, who has shown much practical 
interest in the movement. The work is intended 
for a chapel he is building near his house—Lim- 
ners Lease. It is a curious thing, that in trac- 
ing the source of the design in the few instances 
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DESIGNED BY MISS GARNETT 
Windermere 


EMBROIDERED CLOTH 


of good and new work to be discerned in the gal- 
lery, in almost every case some artist of established 
reputation had supplied the motive power. This 
need not lead one to despair of design as well as 
handicraft being developed by the association. It 
takes generations to perfect a new race of crafts- 





Leigh 


FITTINGS 


OAK JUG WITH METAI 


men, and England must wait while the father hands 
on the newly-revived tradition to his son and his 
son’s son. Then we may hope to see hereditary 
skill supplementing the natural gift of design, which 
is by no means as common as people suppose. 
The big stand of “ Della Robbia” ware, under 
the direction of Mr. Harold Rathbone, showed a 
few new departures, mainly in the form of low re- 
lief figure panels, and one (by Mr. Conrad Dresser) 
in high relief, with really beautiful modelling in 
its figures. For the rest the ideas of former 
years were maintained. Taking it on its own 
ground there is much to praise. It is decorated pot 
tery, rather than pottery decorative by and in itself, 
but having said so much, we may praise it highly 
for the manner in which it accomplishes its pur- 
pose. A panel copied from an “ Utamaro” colour 
print was at least novel, but a jar designed by 
Miss Gwendoline Buckler, which gained the “ gold 
cross,” illustrated here, was perhaps the most strik- 


ing of many ingenious and graceful designs. Mr. 
Harold Rathbone’s work “after Ford Madox 


Brown,” and from his own designs, also deserves 

special notice. A stall, chiefly of repoussé brass 

work, from Christchurch, Hants, was interesting as 
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the effort of a younger class; but here again the 
designs were very ordinary. It is a pity to see so 
much labour expended on stock patterns which, 
never very good, are hackneyed by constant repeti- 
tion. Among the work of the Gordon Wanderers 





frame, and many other articles in carved wood, 
including the settle illustrated (page 93). Another 
settle from Leatherhead was pleasant and simple in 
design, but its construction was not adequate, the 
back being very poorly finished. Some pottery by 
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‘‘OWL”’ FENDER 


was an excellent chest in chip carving by J. Mansell, 
pleasantly designed and, so far as casual inspection 
revealed, well constructed. At Skelwith, there was 
a nicely designed carved frame. The work under 
the auspices of the Kent County Council was full 
of interest. The William Street (London) Branch 
showed enamel-work, another instance of the revival 
of a charming art which deserves support. Some 
clasps and other tiny objects were full of good 
colour and pleasant technique. 

At Mayfield a spirited copy in wood of one of 
' Stevens’ British Museum lions, guarded a display 
not otherwise remarkable. 

A final look round brought to light a few other 
items worth mentioning. In the Ashley section 
an inlaid cabinet, and an oval table with border 
adapted from the Book of Kells, both by W. 
Clarke, deserves a word of praise. The Leigh con- 
tributions included a pleasantly designed tryptich 
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WRITING-TABLE DESIGNED BY THE COUNTESS OF LOVELACI 


DESIGNED BY J. WILLIAMS. Fivemiletown 


Firth, if not very novel, was in good form and 
harmonious colours. 

As a last word to exhibitors and teachers, one 
must needs reiterate the importance of the pupils 
being taught to finish their work. Whether it be 
metal or wood, the knowledge of construction as 
well as of ornamentation should be insisted upon. 
Good joinery is as honourable a pursuit as good 
carving ; well soldered, well riveted metal should 
afford the worker legitimate pride in his work. 
The unseen portions, the backs of photograph 
frames, and the like, should be as well-wrought as 
the parts in view. All objects, whether in metal 
or wood, should be firm, and constructed to with- 
stand all fair usage. Utility should be the first 
consideration—a coalbox, from which it was prac- 
tically impossible to extract the contents ; a stand 
for plates at five o’clock tea, rickety and fragile 
useless easels over-laden with carving, and a few 
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INLAY WORK DESIGNED BY THE HON. MABEL DE GREY, Pimlico 
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The Salon of the Champs-Elysées 


other articles (discreetly hidden from undue pub- 
licity for the most part), ought never to have passed 
the local teachers. Design shows signs of improve- 
ment, although in this, not only is too much reliance 
placed on poor transcripts of published patterns, 
but even of these the best are not chosen. Inlay 
still maintains the most satisfactory level of all 
the wood-decoration exhibited, chiefly because 
the workmanship is no less admirable than the 
design. It may be hard to interest fisher-lads and 
artisans in the mechanical part of the work : after 
a day’s toil, carving and repoussé work may seema 
light recreation ; but the work ought never to give 
the worker satisfaction until he or she can design, 
decorate, and finish it throughout in workmanlike 
manner. To make pupils dissatisfied with any- 
thing below the market level of joinery and the 
like, is not wholesome ; they should aim to beat 
the average mechanical workman on hisown ground, 
and to advance still further in the ornamentation 
Finally, although the sound advice of Owen 
Jones: “Ornament your construction, do not 
construct your ornamentation,” has still to be 
obeyed by too large a proportion both of teachers 





‘* DERNIER RAYON” 


and pupils; yet we may approve the aims of 
the committee, and recognise fully the whole- 
hearted and entirely admirable zeal shown by 
some notable patrons. This serves to inspire great 
hope for the future of an association that may do 
more permanent work of practical value than the 
great state-paid department of decorative tuition 


has accomplished so far. GLEESON WHITE. 


HE SALON OF THE CHAMPS- 
ELYSEES. BY GABRIEL 
MOUREY. 
THERE is no one master-work in the 
Palais de I’Industrie ; no manifestation of a great 
personality or a great idea, standing out above the 
rest, for present and for future admiration. In the 
Champ de Mars Puvis de Chavannes remains at 
once the centre-piece and the summit ; everything 
seems to be grouped around him; everything 
gravitates in his direction, triumphing, as he does, 
by the strength and the charm of his work. In 
sculpture, Rodin holds an equally brilliant position ; 
and these two realise and personify all that is best 
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The Salon of the Champs-Elysées 


and completest in contemporary art, and that in 
the most striking fashion. 

There is nothing to be compared to this in the 
Champs-Elysées. At the very entrance of the 
vast glass hall, where the fat cattle used to rumi- 
nate, where the annual concours hippigue runs its 
fashionable course, M. Falguicre’s statue Za Dan- 
seuse strikes the key-note of this Salon, suggests the 
atmosphere befitting the rest of the works displayed 
therein. As is always the case here, the anecdotal 
picture, grave or gay, reigns supreme. Whether 
the subject be historical, or religious, whether it 
be decorative work, or genre, or landscape, the 
insignificant points of details, the ‘ up-to-date” 
touches, are always predominant. The mise-en- 
scene is everything. Here one sees a loud repro- 
duction of the latest scandal ; there the face of the 
most-discussed actress or statesman or ‘Society 
woman ;” with the best place to the best adver- 
tised! One feels at once that art is here in 
direct touch with the powers that be, with the 
society of to-day. It is simply a race for the 
Grand Prix and the accompanying medals. Art 
in itself has only a secondary importance; it all 
depends on the connections of the artist, on his 
capacity for intrigue, on his skill in diplomacy. 
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Thus we see a sculptor of the ability of M. Fal- 
guicre—this may be said without exaggeration— 
with honours and distinctions thick upon him, 
exhibiting, under the influence of a strange craving 
for advertisement, the statue of one of the most 
popular, but one of the least talented, of opera 
dancers. According to the scandal of the hour, 
the dallerina is not particularly flattered. She 
declares she sat for the head only, not for the 
entire figure ; while M. Falguiére, interviewed by 
the reporters, maintains the contrary. The result 
of course is that M. Falguiére’s Danseuse is dis- 
played in every shop window, and published by all 
the illustrated papers. Ill this is a very signi- 
ficant sign of the times ; and of all the works dis- 
played at the Champs-Elysées there are not more 
than fifty which have been produced without regard 
to this most questionable advertisement and 
notoriety. M. Jean Béraud was wrong to leave 
the Champs-Elysées for the Champ de Mars, for 
in the former he was indeed at home! 

The difficulty is to know where to make a halt 
in these forty galleries, full of noisy incongruity. 
How can one pick out and appreciate justly the 
works worth consideration? These latter are few 
enough, to be sure, but some of the others must 
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also be mentioned in order to bring out the con- 
trast. 

Among the historical works we may therefore 
avoid the exhibits M. Géréme, member of the 
Institute: Za Vérité and Promenade de la Cour 
dans les Jardins de Versailles, cold and hard pro- 
ductions, clumsily treated, and quite remarkably 
puerile in conception. And nothing better can 
be said of the /réne and Les Ofages, by M. JEAN- 
PAUL LAURENS, with his everlasting fondness for 
bric-a-brac ; nor of M. HENRi PiLie’s Quinze Mai 
7588 ; nor of M. ANDRE MARCHANT’s £claireurs 
Franchetti a la de la Fouilleuse, and M. 
LIONEL ROYER’s Germanicus devant le désastre de 
Varus. All these works are conceived in the 
same empty, pompous style of theatrical and 
would-be heroic sentimentality ; but there is no 
sign of any serious attempt to study the surround- 
ings, or the personages themselves, or their facial 
characteristics. There is intensity of inspiration 
of asort in M. TatTEGRAIN’s Bouches Jnutiles—a 
scene full of horror, all too literally portrayed. 
The sight of these famishing wretches, feeding on 
the bodies of their fellows, recalls the disgusting 
exhibitions of the wax-work museums. Two 
canvases by M. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT are con- 
spicuous in this gallery—Z’Jnstitution de [ Ordre 
de la Toison dor, and Thierry a’ Alsace, rapportant 
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FROM A PAINTING BY CARLOS-LEFEVRE 


a Bruges les reliques de Saint-Sang, painted for the 
Hotel de Ville at Brussels. ‘There is feeling and 
knowledge in these pictures, without hardness, 
despite a tendency to suggest the stained-glass 
treatment. M. GEORGES ROCHEGROSSE will, I 
fancy, regret the false step he has taken this year in 
his Angotsse Humaine: a pyramid of straining arms 
and heads and bodies, with hands greedily out 
stretched towards the visions of Wealth and Fame 
and Love (if Love it be?) passing across the sky, 
and leaving an alluring flood of light in their train. 
The philosophic symbolism of M. Rochegrosse’s 
idea is apparent enough, but it seems to me to be bat 
inadequately realised, and to be devoid of clearness 
and still more of simplicity. The same remark 
applies to Z’Humanité, by M. Prez. 
many excellent bits of detail, the general effect is 
one of confusion and incoherence ; and the figure 
of Christ upon the Cross seems to a great extent, 
not to say entirely, out of place in this mob 
thronging the square in which the scene is laid. 
It is all very mannered and childish, for the simp 
reason that the artist has attempted to show us 
I greatly prefer 


Despite 


the materialisation of an Idea. 

M. Jean VeseEr’s Z’homme aux poupies, with its 

strange symbolism and its depth of feeling and 

fancy. This little piece of nude is very true in 

tone, and is the work of a painter with a future 
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The Salon of the Champs-Elysées 


before him; for M. Veber is a patient worker, as 
intelligent as sincere in all he does. 

The first place in the exhibition undoubtedly 
belongs to the landscapists, for to them we owe the 








‘‘FEMME A SA TOILETTE” 


few genuine artistic impressions to be experienced 

in this long walk along these necropolis-like walls. 

They alone, it seems to me, have succeeded—where 

the painters of the large pictures, supposed to be 

based on reality, have so conspicuously failed—in 
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conveying the feeling of life and nature, and the 
delight of things. Among these landscapes there 
are indeed some charming studies. In his Zande 
aux Bruyeres, for instance, M. Dip1ER-PouceEt, 
uninfluenced by any parti- 
cular school, and without 
elaborate process, has pro- 
duced an effect of nature, 
full of the most intense 
poetry. A delicious impres- 
sion of melancholy and 
sweetness invests this twi- 
light scene, with the fading 
light illumining the fore- 
ground, and in the _back- 
ground the great hill-sides, 
with their serpentine paths, 
bathed in the violet shades 
of night, while the sky 
stretches out above, im- 
mense and deep and moving. 
Exact in its ‘echnigue, but 
with no trace of hardness, 
and forceful without coarse- 
ness, this is a picture on 
which the judges have very 
properly bestowed a prize. 
For once they may be con- 
gratulated on having made 
no mistake. M. PIcKNELL’s 
La Route de Nice, richer in 
colouring, brings before our 
eyes one of those genuinely 
characteristic landscapes of 
the south. There is more 
fidelity than imagination in 
this artist’s manner, but his 
frank way of looking at 
things is not without a 
certain charm. M. CaRrLos 
Lrerzvre has a remarkable 
gift of expression, a delicate 
temperament, and a more 
than ordinary grasp of nature, 
as is shown in his Ze Lever 
de Lune en Sologne. With 
much suppleness he has very 
truthfully rendered that ex- 
quisite moment when the 
moon is rising over the foliage, and has exactly 
expressed its solemn sense of meditation. M. 
ERNEST MARCHE, too, impresses one as an artist 
of great delicacy, fond of the subtle play of the 
light upon the water, which he realises with 
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One must admit that 


equal poetry and truth. 
he has all the qualities of the true landscapist, 
and his picture Ze Soir is worthy of unqualified 
instinct with intense feeling. 
The foreground is a magic /ferie of reflections 
cast on a peaceful stream across the broad leaves 


praise, for it is 


of the water-lilies. The reeds and the rushes sway 
to and fro and scarcely ripple the exquisitely trans- 
parent water, stirred by the night breeze coming 
on ; while the delicate leafage of poplar and willow 
forms a soft and misty background of tender fleecy 
green. There is only one fault to be found with M. 
Marché’s work: at times his treatment is some- 
what soft and undecided, indicating a certain want 
of mastery; but, all this apart, his picture must 
certainly rank among the few works of interest in 
the Salon. Le dernier Rayon, by M. Pau Cuasas, 
is another water scene, but relieved this time by 
figures of women and child- 
ren bathing in a lake, lit up 
by the last splendid glow of 
the setting sun. It was no 
easy task to render with so 
much energy and, at the 
same time, so fine a touch, 
the shimmering glory of 
the sun upon the waters. — 
The figures stand out with 
remarkable truth of tint 
and line, bathed in the 
flood of glowing light. 
The whole scene is in per- 
fect harmony, and it is no 
small achievement in a 
work of this kind to have 
been able to avoid the 
slightest suggestion of in- 
congruity. 

M. EuGeNnE LoMOoNT, on 
the other hand, devotes 
himself to interior effects 
of a more restrained and 
subtle type. There is great 
refinement here, both in 
conception and in realisa- 
tion, with every evidence 
of knowledge and taste and 
confidence. Unfortunately 
a reproduction—no matter 
how perfect—can give but 
a very faint idea of a work 
of this kind. The stock 


critics, who fly by instinct 
pictures, 


to the loudest 
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"NOTRE DAME DE PENMARCH ” 





have almost ignored this artist’s work, which is to 
be regretted, for here is an artistic temperament, 
combining the painter and the artist in a way that 
is rare indeed. But M. Lomont is a timid and 
retiring person, and his pictures are, as may be 
imagined, but little calculated to attract the 
ignorant crowd, engrossed in the contemplation 
of the profusion of startling colours and coarsely 
treated anecdotes around them. His Femme @ sa 
Toilette is nevertheless one of the best pictures this 
year in either of the Salons. I greatly admire its 
logical and original construction, its beautiful 
execution, and its deep and skilful study of shaded 
light. M. Lomont is sure to be heard of in the 
future. 

I have referred more than once in these pages 
to M. Ltvy-DHuRMER, but never at so great 
a length as I could wish; and even now space 
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‘‘LA ROUTE DE NICE” 


fails me. His ability is such as to deserve the 
full appreciation which some day doubtless THE 
Srup1o will be able to devote to him. He is 
represented this year at the Champs-Elysées by 
three pictures: Za Bourrasque, Les Mysteres de 
Céres, and Notre Dame de Penmarch, widely dif- 
ferent each from the other, and thus showing the 
various aspects of his style. His isa complex per- 
sonality, intent on expressing by plastic means 
nought but the hidden, mysterious self of his 
creations ; always striving anxiously to reveal the 
soul through the face, to show in material form the 
spiritual and the invisible. One might imagine 
that he would attain this result by an unprecise 
process of draughtsmanship and colouring, letting 
the figures, serving to illustrate his ideas, float 
vaguely in the mists of his dreams. But nothing 
of the sort. His art is all that is open and clear, 
and it is in this that he shows his pre-eminence. 
Everything in his pictures, every detail, has its 
proper meaning ; nothing is left to chance ; and it 
must be admitted that he has the power to give 
full expression to his thoughts. This being so, his 
work, as may be imagined, is instinct with 
character. From the point at which others would 
stop, in difficulties and doubt, he goes straight 
ahead, determined to master the mysteries of his 
art, and he carries his dreams to their utmost 
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artistic limit, thanks largely to a truly astonishing 
power of draughtsmanship. Add to these gifts, 
taste of the rarest order, a flexible and delicate 
fancy, a real love of all that is exquisite and subtle, 
without ever becoming affected or involved, and 
with all this include a fine sense of order and of 
harmony of line and colour, and you have a succinct 
summary of M. Lévy-Dhurmer’s talents. 

As for the portraits, their name is legion. We 
may pass over those of M. BouGUEREAU, whose 
La Vague is not worth considering, and also those 
of MM. Bonnat and JuLes LErévreE, for we know 
already how these three high-priests of Official Art 
understand their work of reproducing the features 
of their contemporaries for ages yet to come. Let 
me simply make passing mention of the portraits 
of MM. AxiILeETTE, Marcet BascHet, AIME 
Morot, Gurnsac, Louis CHALON, FERNAND 
RaABATTE, DELLA SupRA, and Marec, before 
devoting a moment to the two portraits of ladies 
by M. FerpINAND HuMBERT, of much charm and 
distinction, and to M. Paut Duvusois’ picture, by 
no means without merit. M. BENJAMIN ConsTANT 
is represented by his Portrait de mon Fils. Dis- 
like as one may this artist’s habitual exaggeration 
of manner in his enormous pictures, with their 
meretricious and artificial Orientalism, dragged in 
under the guise of “local colour,” or his music- 
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hallish decoration, there is no resisting the charm 
of this portrait, done in a subdued style, proclaim- 
ing the noblest artistic qualities. In the same way 
M. HENNER’s Portrait de M. Carolus-Duran isa 
work full of interest; but much finer, it seems to 
me, are some of his Naiads and Nymphs, in which 
he has so often demonstrated his worship of the 
human form, and his genuinely personal skill in 
his treatment of atmospheric effects. One might 
say a good deal—and certainly more good than ill 
—about the Znfance du Christ by M. Kowatsky. 
There is considerable attractiveness in the delicate 
harmony of his colour-scheme. The seated figure 
of the Virgin Mary, in a white linen robe, her 
profile thrown up against the white background ; 
the Divine Child, also in white, whom she holds 
before her; the clear atmosphere of Joseph’s 
workshop, where the scene is laid ; the soft nimbus 
of holy light upon their brows—all this is rendered 
with the utmost refinement and the strictest 
accuracy. But one scans these faces in vain for a 
sign of their Divinity, or, if the phrase be preferred, 
of their Superhumanity. In the face of the Child 
Christ particularly, I can perceive no trace of the 
Chosen One: He is just a child, not the Son of 
God. Perhaps M. Kowalsky has done this with 
deliberate intention ; however it be, it is to be re- 
gretted that this all-essential suggestion of the 
Divine should be absent from a picture intended 
to represent a sacred theme such as this. 

MLE. G. DE Bicot’s Au bord du Ruisseau, 
M. Boquet’s Pour la Procession, a work of genuine 
quality, and M. Pau Sain’s Vesprée d Avignon, 
are all deserving of mention ; and as much may be 
said of M. LoRIMER’s Mariage de Convenance, and 
of the canvases by MM. HENRI ALBERTI, CESBRON, 
ALLEGRE and GEOFFROY, 

We recognise so fully Mr. ORCHARDSON’s rare 
gifts, his prodigious skill in extracting the poetry 
from inanimate things, and in revealing character 
in his faces; so well we know, too, the vigorous 
personality of Mr. HERKOMER, that I need not 
dwell upon them here. The first-named artist 
sends Le Jeune Duc, and the latter Ze Maire de 
Landsberg, a broad and live piece of work nobly 
treated. 

A passing word as to the decorative work, of 
varying merit and interest, by MM. MaIcNan, 
EDOUARD FourNIER, HENRI Livy, HENRI Bonis, 
BéRoup, G. FERRIER, GERVAIS, and HEnrR! 
MARTIN—to name a few among numerous ex- 
hibitors—and I feel pretty confident that I have 
omitted no one who was worthy of remark. 

I may, indeed, be blamed for having referred to 





too many works and too many artists ; for, alas! 
not all the productions I have mentioned show any 
transcendent ability. However, I shall be only 
too happy if I have done justice to some of those 
artists, whose efforts, even when they have mis- 
carried, indicate a certain degree of artistic worth, 
though it be not honoured by official recognition. 
GABRIEL Mourey. 


OME PICTURES AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. CRITI- 
CISED BY A FRENCH 
PAINTER. 


Not without some diffidence does a painter 
discuss other painters. Himself exposed to criti- 
cism, favourable or the reverse, it must needs be 
with timidity and hesitation that he undertakes 
the delicate task of saying what he thinks about 
other men’s work. A picture is designed to be 
an accurate representation of something with 
which the artist is intimately acquainted, and in 
which he has put all the best of which he is 
capable. And as this is an individual production, 
corresponding with his own special and personal 
artistic sense, one should bear no malice against 
the critic if he fail to grasp the intimate meaning 
of the work he is discussing, nor against the 
painter who shall not succeed in thoroughly under- 
standing or appreciating the particular kind of 
work he happens to be criticising—work which, of 
course, he has a perfect right to like or to dislike, 
just as he pleases. And if criticism has many rights, 
the artist at least has one right, so great as to 
exceed all others—and that is the right to produce 
what he considers a work of beauty, for the reason 
that he has felt an imperious desire to bring it into 
the light and let it be seen. Thus, it is only with 
works which appear to have been produced in all 
sincerity and under the influence of genuine 
emotion that I shall deal here. 

With this prelude I will at once commence my 
task, irrespective of the class of picture concerned, 
and simply taking the galleries in their order. A 
word, first of all, about Sir John Millais’s John the 
Baptist. His ecstatic eyes denote the Forerunner, 
whose mission is still more clearly symbolised by 
the cross which he first fashioned out of the two 
sticks of wood bound together. The merit of the 
picture lies in the attitude of the model of Saint 
John, who alas! is nothing more than a model 
standing in a dark landscape ; not at all the redoubt- 
able locust-eater, the wild, naked man from 
luminous Judea, the home of the prophets. Mr. 
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Luke Fildes contributes a portrait of a lady as a 
shepherdess in the charming vocai//e style of the 
bergeres of the eighteenth century. ‘The enormous 
Babylonian grandeur which one realises in London 
is not to be found in Mr. Wyllie’s picture, if he will 
allow me to say so. Mr. Ralph Peacock’s exhibit 
proclaims him poet and painter both, and Mr. La 
Thangue’s various canvases are all most interesting 
—A Littl Holding particularly, a fine impression 
of nature seen through an excellent piece of bold 
and solid painting. It is the work of an artist. 

In Gallery II. we once more find Mr. La Thangue, 
and writing here at a distance, I will simply record 
the notes I made in front of his picture. /va 
Cottage Garden is most truthful in effect, albeit a 
trifle dark. The trees and the flowers scarcely give 
the idea of the light, transparent springtide. With 
a little more poetry and charm added to his solid 
qualities in drawing and colour this artist’s work 
will be as nearly perfect as possible. Mr. Arnesby 
Brown sends a landscape—twilight, with the lovely 
mists of evening, and the moon slowly rising be- 
hind them—most poetical of moments, full of a 
sense of the dying day and the end of the hazy 
autumn. There is poetry, too, but more in subject 
than in treatment, in Miss Alicia Blakesley’s pic- 
ture. To satisfy my painter’s eyes I must needs 
say all the good that is to be said of Mr. Sargent’s 
portrait, with its delicate values of subdued grey 
and white, relieved only by a black which has 
nothing of coarseness about it. His boldness of 
touch is a boldness of the right sort, with no use- 
less extravagance, and ever in complete accord with 
the softness of his tones, and the delicate type of 
his models. The neighbouring picture, yellow- 
looking and lacking freshness, pleases only, it 
must be admitted, on account of its excellent draw- 
ing. Mr. Herkomer sees things in monochrome. 
A tenderness of tone and of atmosphere would have 
added so much to the subject—the child coming 
back to life by the aid of the life around it. Yet 
one is conscious that in the end one would have to 
like this picture, and that the man who composed 
it is an artist. The group to the left of the canvas 
is quite charming, and contrasts well with the lan- 
guid weakness of the little invalid. I should like 
to know the meaning of Mr. Herbert J. Draper's 
picture, for it is very interesting—the lovely pose 
of a woman hanging a long golden chain about her 
neck. In Mr. Charles Sims’s portrait there are 
delightful qualities that Mr. Whistler would appre- 
ciate. 

In Whispering Noon the defect of Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s work is that his sky and flowers and 
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women are all as though made of marble; and 
this fault is equally apparent in his Co/iseum in 
Gallery III. In art the greatest difficulty consists, 
as does the highest ability, in making sacrifices, 
and in knowing how to simplify. But Mr. Alma 
Tadema looks on things with an implacable eye ; 
and instead of toning down he would even do just 
the reverse. Art must be synthetical, and he who 
will not summarise, as it were, but strives after the 
exact reproduction of things, will make no work of 
art. Besides, the minute representation of sub- 
sidiary objects and bits of still-life is childish, how- 
ever great the ability bestowed upon them. This 
kind of cleverness will produce a skilful workman, 
but never a real artist. What profits it to imitate 
marble well, when in the very same frame flesh 
and faces, cushion-stuffs and flowers, even the fan 
of peacock’s feathers, have the same rigid appear- 
ance as this same marble? Different things must 
be painted in different styles. This is laborious 
painting, into which art does not enter; while its 
author, fed on archeology and the classics, rises 
from his task more archzeologist than artist. 

In Mr. Leslie’s clear landscape one regrets 
the absence of that atmosphere suggesting dis- 
tance, especially as mists are frequent in the coun- 
try he is painting, while the title of his picture— 
September—suggests the early haze of autumn. Rash 
and inquisitive Pandora, as represented by Mr. 
J. W. Waterhouse, seems to lack that air of mystery, 
befitting the weird old myths of the days of the 
gods. Mr. Orchardson exhibits a fine and striking 
portrait, the figure clothed in a Titianesque red 
robe edged with fur, with a chain, bearing a large 
gold medal, about the neck. The head is beautiful, 
and stands clearly out from the dark background— 
a rich, but sober work, full of genuine art. 

Mr. Prinsep’s La Révolution is, unfortunately, no- 
thing but a model posing, and is not likely to 
cause any revolution in art. Nor will the large 
and cold portrait by Mr. Reginald Arthur, whose 
chief desire would seem to be to reproduce marble, 
when flesh is so lovely and stuff so soft! Mr. La 
Thangue charms once more with his Man with the 
Scythe, a beautiful picture, quite moving in its sweet 
humility and melancholy. Mr. Frank Dicksee’s 
work inspires this reflection : Art ceases where mere 
dexterity at reproduction begins; and a throne, 
incrusted with mother-of-pearl, no matter how 
lovely, is less beautiful and less noble than the 
human form seated upon it. 

Mr. MacWhirter’s truly grand landscape effaces 
its neighbour, the late Lord Leighton’s C/ytie, de- 
spite its fine dramatic pretensions. Here is the 

















false nobility taught in the schools, and known as 
“style.” Nothing is wanting—the column, the 
little altar laden with offerings, all the indispensable 
accessories, without which the painter would be at 
a loss to produce his picture. Mr. Watts, for his 
part, is satisfied with Nature; and he is right, for 
he can convince us with that alone. In the New 
Gallery he has two little pictures which achieve 
distinction by the lovely and simple means which 
are to be found in the artist’s own self, if only he 
be absorbed in their production. But best of all I 
like his Znfancy of Jupiter, which, somehow or other, 
recalls the Poussin in the Louvre, but has less 
firmness. 

Coming to Galleries IV. and V. we find Mr. 
Frank Dicksee again, his true painter’s talent un- 
hampered by the gorgeous throne which we noticed 
in the last room. But what can this Confession 
be? An avowal, a crime, or a love secret? After 
all, it matters very little, for the painting suffices, 
apart from the subject. To one accustomed to 
seeing Mr. Lavery’s fine portraits in Paris it is a 
satisfaction to find more of them in London. And 
the same may be said of Mr. Sargent whose Port- 
rait of a Lady in a little red cloak is delightful. 
Mr. S. J. Solomon is charmingly clear ; moreover he 
has grace and gift of colour, and draws well ; also, 
it seems to me, a curious knack of mixing up the 
sacred and the profane—though this in no way 
detracts from the merit of his painting. And how 
admirable would be Miss Bessie Rendall’s work if 
only a true knowledge of values, conveying the 
right impression of distances, were added to her 
genuine artistic gifts. 

Passing on to Galleries VI. and VII., one notes 
Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch’s curious picture, with 
horses sporting in the sea foam, recalling some of 
the beautiful Jas-reliefs at Versailles. Mr. John 
Godward brings us back to the school of mere 
imitation—futile, unmysterious and inharmonious 
in art, as mere imitation is in music. Behind a 
nude figure is a mosaic, so marvellously reproduced 
that it seems a pity the form obscures it. The 
piece of marble which, as it were, forms the plinth 
of this living statue, is so real that one pities the 
poor creature her frozen feet. But all this is 
comparatively simple. The difficult task was the 
naked figure (Campaspe), and despite the artist’s 
most admirable intentions, one cannot fail to 
remark that the right hand: is defective, as is the 
drawing of the shoulders. And yet it is in things 


like these that true beauty resides, and the true 
difficulty into the bargain ; not in vain imitations 
of unpicturesque objects. 


Mr. Herkomer’s por- 
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traits of Zhe Bishop of London, entirely in black, 
and Zhe Hon. Mrs. Gervase Beckett, in white, 
convey an impression of much sincerity, combined 
with great ability and power. 

I will venture to select Mr. Byam Shaw’s picture 
— Whither ?—as an illustration of the fact that 
painting can and should exist of itself—in beauty 
of form and attitude and gesture. Literature is an 
art, and painting is another—parallel but distinct. 
Thus, while admitting this artist’s real ability, I 
must express regret that things so profound as 
those suggested in this picture were not written 
outright, that one might have a chance of under- 
standing them. It would have been so much 
easier and simpler, and taken so much less time. 

Mr. Arnold Priestman sends a lovely evening 
scene, a thoroughly good picture. Mr. T. R. 
Spence illustrates, like Mr. Alma Tadema, the risk 
of putting archeology before painting, and Mr. 
Edwin A. Abbey that of turning history into 
anecdote. His picture is a pompous and theatrical 
production, but full of good solid qualities so far 
as painting and culture are concerned. Mr. Tom 
Mostyn’s Red Ridinghood is a piece of excellent 
work, thoroughly well grasped and treated. 

Mr. Frank Bramley, whom we find in Gallery 
VIIL., is so rich in talent that one must needs 
regret to see that he paints everything in the same 
style, and that his walls, for instance, have no more 
solidity than his figures. Long ago Moliére 
showed us the stratagem of the lover masquerad- 
ing in medical guise, and now Mr. Storey has treated 
this theme very entertainingly. Mr. Ellis Roberts 
has the good taste to admire Gainsborough, and 
proves his partiality by this excellent portrait done 
in the manner of the old master. Still in Gallery 
VIII. we find a most striking landscape by Mr. 
Coutts Michie, with the raging, lowering sky rolling 
as it were over the plain. In Gallery X. there isa 
rather complicated allegory by Mr. Charles H. 
Sims, Zhe Vine, containing evidence, however, 
of the sound qualities of which true painting is 
made. Mr. Gerald Moira also gives us an alle- 
gorical picture, but simply and truthfully treated, 
with excellent bits of contrast philosophically and 
forcibly rendered. This is a work of art by a 
genuine painter. 

In the last of the Galleries, No. XI. is a land- 
scape of extravagant dexterity by Mr. Anderson 
Hague; also a lovely picture by Mr. A. Delug, 
Jn Early Spring, a study in soft whites ; also a 
herd of horses by Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch, and 
two excellent portraits by Mr. Walter Osborne, in 
beautiful greys of delicate values, conveying a very 
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acceptable touch of melancholy. Mr. Walter 
Urwick seems to have fallen into the error of 
attempting to give what is termed “‘style” to a 
very simple subject. Yet he has ability enough to 
cultivate Nature for her own sake, without adding 
anything beyond that which Nature’s emotions 
themselves inspire. 

Mr. Charles J. Allen’s bronze group is some- 
what in the Italian manner, but with more fulness 
and breadth of treatment. One could wish the 
modern statues put up in our public places in 
France were more often as beautiful and as success- 
ful as these marble busts by Mr. Thomas Brock, 
which are also fine and expressive portraits. 

In the Lecture Room, Mr. A. Fisher exhibits 
among other things a charming Jide/o¢ of most 
delicate workmanship, representing a ship. One 
would like to paint the model, whose bust Mr. 
Francis Wood has done so well. It is a good 
portrait, and deserving of treatment in oils. The 
metal-work low reliefs by Mr. Gilbert Bayes suggest 
the idea of painting, and excellent painting too. I 
cannot speak technically of Mr. Alfred Drury’s 
Griselda, because unfortunately my practical ex- 
perience of sculpture work does not warrant me in 
so doing; but at least I can safely say that his 
bust of a young girl attracts one again and again. 
Before leaving the Academy one has to go back to 
have a last look at it ; and then one carries away 
that gentle and penetrating impression which only 
a real work of art can produce. 

AMAN-JEAN. 

*.* To the August number of THE Stupio M. 
Aman-Jean will contribute a criticism of some paint- 
ings at the New Gallery. 


STUDIO-TALK 


(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—One of the most important 

of the smaller exhibitions opened in 

London during the past month is the 

‘‘ Pre-Raphaelite Collection” at the 

Goupil Gallery. The pictures included 

in it are almost without exception notable examples 
of the work of artists living and dead who have 
exercised an indisputable influence upon the art 
of our times. The collection is that formed during 
many years by Mr. James Leathart, and its dis- 
persal has been necessitated by his death. The 
artists most adequately represented are Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Albert Moore, Holman Hunt, 
Ford Madox Brown by Christ Washes Peter's 
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Feet, Summer Heat, and William the Conqueror 
tinding the Body of Harold; Lord Leighton by 
King David; and Sir Edward Burne-Jones by 
The Merciful Knight and Merlin and Nimué. This 
last work, a water-colour drawing, showing strongly 
the influence of Rossetti, has been bought for the 
South Kensington Museum. 





Another small show of work which is contem- 
poraneous with many of the best things in the 
Leathart collection is being held at 52 Warwick 
Street by Messrs. Hacon and Ricketts. They 
have gathered together some forty designs by A. 
Boyd Houghton, an artist who during a brief 
career of little more than ten years was deservedly 
conspicuous as an illustrator. Among the drawings 
selected for this exhibition are several of the facile 
and original illustrations which he executed for Don 
Quixote, and for books by Charles Dickens, as well as 
for many of the talesin the Avadian Nights. Some 
are his actual work on the wood block, others are 
engraver’s proofs on which he has made correc- 
tions and alterations, and others again are indepen- 
dent compositions reflecting his direct observation 
of Nature. They are all interesting, as they prove 
how real his power was, and quite justify the influ- 
ence which he exercised upon the artists of his time. 





Mr. R. Gutekunst has collected at his gallery; 
16 King Street, St. James’s, forty-six etchings, 
wood engravings, and lithographs by German and 
Swiss artists. There is certainly no lack of variety 
in what he has to show, nor any want of fine 
technical examples. H. Thoma’s curiously primi- 
tive lithographs, for instance, are exceedingly in- 
teresting, and so are M. Klinger’s imaginative 
compositions executed in a strange mixture of 
etching, mezzotint, and aquatint. Stauffer-Bern’s 
two portraits of P. Halm, the etcher, are strongly 
handled and drawn with notable sense of form. 
R. Koepping’s Grief is worthy of attention on 
account of the fine feeling shown for the rendering 
of various textures ; and there is a certain barbaric 
freedom in O. Greiner’s Design for a Menu Card. 
Perhaps the best piece of work among all that the 
gallery contains is O. Eckman’s coloured wood 
print of Zhe Swans, a decorative arrangement 
which is within a little of absolute mastery. 





At the Clifford Gallery a joint exhibition of 
drawings and paintings, by Mrs. Jopling and Mr. 
E. B. Havell, has been lately visible. Mrs. Jop- 
ling’s contributions were for the most part portraits 
and studies of pretty feminine faces, the best of 
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which were those executed in pastel, a 
medium in which she has long excelled. 
Mr. Havell was represented by land- 
scapes and figure subjects, the results 
of a long stay in Capri, Venice, and 
other parts of Italy. 
There are not many South Kensing- 
ton students who make a reputation as 
designers before they complete their 
course in the Schools. But the name 
of Leon V. Solon, although he has 
ceased to be a student but a few 
months, attached to work of consider- 
able promise, has frequently appeared 
in THe Srupio. It is interesting in 
such a case to see the practical outcome 
of the experiments which belong to the 
days of pupilage. And now that he is 
associated with Messrs. Minton, a firin 
with whom his father has been so long 
connected, it is pleasant to see that the 
master of fdte-sur-pate has a worthy 
successor in other branches of applied 
art. The tile-designs which we are 
permitted to illustrate, deprived of their 
colour must needs lose much of their 
true effect, yet the plan and arrange- 
ment of their decoration is good and 
fresh. The manner in which the natu- 
ralistic detail of the lilies is subordi- 
nated to architectural lines, and the 
harmonious convention in the other 
panels of flowers, reveal a distinctly 
accomplished mastery of the material. 





One can but hope that the ordinary 
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table-ware which at present is so hopelessly 
trivial may attract the young designer’s attention. 
Whether because of the taste of the retail trades- 
man, or the lack of good designs, a layman may 
not declare; but the fact remains that to search 
for a dinner or tea set which is not a mere copy 
of an old style, and yet artistic and beautiful, is a 
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‘*LA RAQUETTE " 
(See Paris Studio-Talk) 


forlorn quest to-day. To make beautiful the 
common objects of daily life is worth even the 
sacrifice of a great artist ; so if any one regrets that 
one so promising as Mr. Solon has cast in his lot 
with applied design, it is good to remember that a 
fine tile is better than a mediocre fresco, especially 
when the opportunity for tiles occurs daily, and 
the fresco at present but once in a lifetime. 





Societies established on a philanthropic basis, 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY A. LUNOIS 


to give employment to poor gentlewomen, are not 
usually interesting for their art. Indeed, the designs 
for needlework sold in the fancy-shops represent 
their average level fairly enough. But the Decora- 
tive Needlework Society, Limited, is a paying 
concern ; yet it does not sacrifice artistry to charity. 
Making allowance for the tastes for which it caters, 
there is still a residue of 
really admirable work de- 
cit signed in the right spirit, 
embroidered with great skill 
and taste, and not slavishly 
bent on copying old designs. 
Its church work, some of 
which we hope to illustrate 
later, is full of spirit, espe- 
cially in the figure subjects, 
which recall the best periods 
of the art of the needle. In 
recommending the Sloane 
Street Institution one may 
promote the cause of philan- 
throphy without debasing 
art. Its managing director, 
Miss E. Gemmell, is doing 
a service to the applied arts 
that deserves formal recog- 
nition from the press, and 
hearty support from the 
public. 


ERLIN. — Not- 
withstanding his 
commanding 
position in the 
German art- 

world, it is notorious that 
Adolf Menzel has had no 
pupils, in the strict sense of 
the word ; and yet a number 
of Berlin artists, chiefly of 
the modern school, look 
upon him as their exemplar 
and chief. Although Franz 
Skarbina is now widely removed in manner from 
Menzel, his work nevertheless springs from the 
same root, and in its development ever suggests 
the great painter. But it was inevitable that their 
paths should sooner or later diverge, for Skarbina’s 
nature was cast in a more delicate and sensitive 
mould than Menzel’s, and his artistic instinct is 
more easily stirred. Then, again, his work is not 
so powerful as that of the “grand old man.” In 
their several ways, however, they have both re- 
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mained our most zealous and most powerful ex- 
ponents of the graphic arts. Menzel was the first 
really artistic lithographer that Germany produced. 
At the very outset of his career he mastered the 
various methods of printing from the stone. As for 
the old lithography, almost forgotten during the 
past decade, Skarbina is almost its sole exponent 
in Berlin to-day. He does not work in the 
manner of the old lithographers, who were content 
to reproduce from the stone a simple crayon- 
drawing ; but proceeds on the plan adopted by 
Menzel, working “mit Pinsel und Schabeisen”—with 
pencil and graver. All sorts 
of effects of light and shade 
spring under his touch upon 
the ink-covered surface of 
the stone ; and this process 
seems remarkably well 
adapted to Skarbina’s deli- 
cate, nervous treatment of 
his subjects. The accom- 
panying lithograph by Skar- 
bina may be considered as 
an excellent example of his 
work, and one showing his 
wonderful technical resource. 
A word of praise must also 
be accorded to the printers, 
Messrs. Rudolf Hesse and 


Thomas, of Berlin. 
¥..S. 


ARIS. — The in- 
ternational ex- 
hibition of the 

“Livre Moderne ” 

at the “Art Nou- 

veau” Galleries is rich in 
interest to any one desirous 
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of studying the development 
of modern art publishing. 
It will surely cause no sur- 
prise when I say that Eng- 
land holds the foremost 
place, with the works of 
William Morris and the 
Chiswick Press, the publica- 
tions of Mr. Ricketts and 
Mr. Lucien Pissaro, and 
those of such firms as Dent, 
John Lane, George Allen, 
George Bell, Kegan Paul, 
Batsford, Heinemann, Gay cies 
and Bird. The English 








section also contains a valuable series or original 
designs by Walter Crane, Anning Bell, and others ; 
a fine collection of book-plates belonging to Mr. 
Walter Hamilton, and another owned by Mr. J. 
Walter West ; several albums by Caldecott, Walter 
Crane and other artists, together with a lovely 
selection of bindings by Cobden Sanderson, R. de 
Coverley, and B. Bartlett, and a large and interest- 
ing set of business wrappers. 





The printed books in the French section present 
no special novelty either in typography or illustra- 


BY M. I VERNEUII 


(See Paris Studio-Talk) 
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tion. With very few exceptions, our publishers 
seem to have no idea of a decorative scheme for a 
book, logically conceived and, so to speak, form- 
ing part of the book itself. Amateurs and collec- 
tors seem chiefly concerned to have the ordinary 
editions—often plain enough both in style and 
paper—adorned with original designs. M. Galli- 
mard, for instance, exhibits several series of illus- 
trations of the highest value in themselves, but 
having no connection whatever with the Art of the 
Book, as the expression has been understood for 
some years past. I must also mention the draw- 
ings done by Besnard for Za Lutte pour la Vie, and 
L Affaire Climenceau, those of Jeanniot for Ger- 
minie Lacerteux, those of E. Carriére for Sapho, 
and Morin’s illustrations of Z’ Assommoir. 





In wood engraving MM. A. Lepére and Léveillé 
deservedly attract a large share of attention. The 
bindings include a number of remarkable specimens 
by MM. Carayon, Marius Michel, C. Martin, Bel- 
ville, Meunier, Mercier, V. Prouvé, Raparlier and 
others, although it may be urged against some of 
these artists that they have lost sight of the true 
principles and traditions of their craft. 
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BY A DONNAY 


(See Brussels Studio-Talk) 


The numerous examples of American books 
exhibited here prove that the New World as yet 
can only copy the Old. The influence of the 
English book is apparent everywhere, and however 
flattering this may be to England, it leaves small 
scope for true originality among the imitators. At 
the same time, one may find in the American 
section many charming pieces of work, well 
arranged, and printed in beautiful type, showing 
evidence of great care and artistic feeling. 


One need not dwell upon the German exhibits, 
which exemplify the most deplorable taste in heavy, 
fancyless ornamentation. The Scandinavian section, 
on the contrary, has many very successful examples, 
combining excellent taste with an original and 
characteristic conception of this branch of art. 
And the same remark applies to Belgium, where, 
it seems to me, they are progressing faster, and on 
a surer road, than we in France. Several of the 
catalogues of the “Libre Esthétique” and the 
“Salon des XX,” also the books printed by the 
firms of Deman, Dietrich, Lyon-Claesen, and the 
bindings of MM. H. P. Claessen, and Van de 
Velde, are very characteristic examples of a genuine 
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and earnest art movement, which is doubtless 
destined to produce most excellent results. 


A word must in justice be devoted to the im- 


. portant collection of MSS. shown at the “ Art 


Nouveau,” and forming a real attraction to the 
public. To give an idea of the interest centred in 
this exhibit, it suffices to mention the names of a 
few of the more famous or best known authors 
represented here—Théodore de Banville, J. Barbey 
d’Aurévilly, Honoré de Balzac, Paul Bourget, 
Aurélien Scholl, Anatole France, A. De Musset, 
Baudelaire, Maurice Barrés, Frangois Coppée, the 
brothers de Goncourt, Emile Zola, Alexandre 
Dumas, Alphonse Daudet, Leconte de Lisle, 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Paul Hervieu, Ruskin, 
Nietzche, Strindberg, and Sudermann. 


M. André Marty has just published, in continu- 
ation of his series of “School Pictures,” a remark- 
able lithograph in colours, called A/sace, the work 
of M. Etienne Moreau-Nélaton, whose album of 
original lithographs, Zes Grands Saints des Petits 
Enfants, is well-known as a production of great 


charm and high imagination. This process of 
lithography, now in such rapid course of revival, is 
handled by M. Moreau-Nélaton with the utmost 
originality and sureness of touch. 





M. A. Lunois’ latest lithograph in colours, re- 
produced here, is shown at Sagot’s. La Raguette 
is a sunny little work, of powerful and striking 
effect. I know nothing by this artist quite so good 
as this lithograph. Its freedom of design and colour 
is very effective, with the warm light of the summer 
sun upon the verdure of grass and tree, and the 
mauve and yellow tints in the dresses of the two 
girls. 

One of the most successful posters recently 
issued is that composed by M. Verneuil for Le 
Monde Moderne, and illustrated here. 





An exhibition of Renoir’s work at Durand-Ruel’s, 
and at Georges Petit’s a collection by A. Boulard 
—an artist of mature age, who is exhibiting for the 
first time in public—are deserving of detailed 
notice. One would have plenty to say about both 
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BY E. BERCHMANS 


(See Brussels Studio-Talk) 
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displays—much that is favourable, and much that 
is the reverse. G. M. 


RUSSELS.—The little group of Liége 

artists, mention of whom was made in 

THE Srupio recently, have distin- 

guished themselves at the Litge Salon, 

as they did at the Exhibition of Posters 

at the Maison d’Art, and at the Salon of the Champ 

de Mars in Paris. At the last-named exhibition 

M. G. Serrurier is represented by one of those in- 

genious “interiors” of his, such as he showed in 

the galleries of the Exposition de la Libre-Esthé- 

tique. Visitors will remember his charming work- 

table (1894) in polished orange-coloured wood, 

and his frieze of large poppies ; also in 1895 his 

“chambre d’artisan,” very interesting in its fresh 

and bright simplicity. But M. Alexandre’s excel- 

lent photographs speak for themselves, and render 
any further description superfluous. 


It was in a publication called Caprice-Revue, 
managed by M. Maurice Siville, and edited by 
M. A. Bernard, that MM. E. Berchmans, A. 
Donnay, and A. Rassenfosse, made, so to speak, 
their first appearance ; and after that they worked 
together on a curious magazine styled /Voréad. 
The experience thus gained soon developed the 
qualities required for the utilisation of their natural 
talents. M. Berchmans’ beautiful poster for the 
Liege Salon (see page 117) is very striking, with its 
bold colouring in blues and reds; and in another 
for the “‘ Exposition de L’Art Indépendant ” he has 
cleverly utilised the light-brown shade of the paper 
for his flesh tints. M. Donnay’s poster for the Salon 
Photographique (see page 116) is equally successful 
in its colouring. .It is worth remarking that these 
are real posters, intended to be stuck on the walls, 
and seen by the passer-by, and not, as so many are, 
simply enlarged vignettes intended chiefly for the 
collector’s album. 





‘*UNE CHAMBRE D’ARTISAN " 


DESIGNED BY G. SERRURIER 


(From a Photograph by Alexandre. See Brussels Studio-Talk) 
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““UN CABINET DE TRAVAIL 





DESIGNED BY G. SERRURIER 


(From a Photograph by Alexandre. See Brussels Studio-Talk) 


The little drawings made by MM. A. Donnay 
and A. Rassenfosse to illustrate the works of N. 
Defrecheux (see page 122), published by A. Bernard, 
of Liege, have just the style suited to stories and 
popular verses such as these. And the same remark 
applies to the drawings executed by them for the 
little volume of poems by M. E. Rassenfosse—“ Dit 
un page.” 


M. Donnay’s latest work attracted a good deal 
of attention at the recent Poster Exhibition at the 
Maison d’Art. It is a design for the third of a 
series of posters being prepared under the direction 
of M. Siville for an Insurance Company. The 
second of the series, by M. E. Berchmans, is also 
a great success. Needless to attempt to enume- 
rate the great quantity of work of all kinds pro- 
duced by these three artists—drawings, oils, etch- 
ings, engravings in vernis-mou and lithographs. 


It is worthy of note that this art-movement in 


Liege is due not to any new-fangled caprice or any 

stale tradition, but is really the sincere expression 

of a true and original conception of decorative art. 
F. K. 


UNICH.—The Spring Exhibition 
of the “Secession” closed at the 
end of April, and early in June 
the Summer show was opened, as 
was also that of the Artists’ Asso- 

ciation—or “ Kiinstlergenossenschaft.” The mem- 
bers of the latter give evidence of having learnt 
something from their rivals, the Secessionists. 
Although the Glass Palace contains no specially 
remarkable works, and despite the fact that several 
of its shining lights, especially that tasteful and 
talented artist F. A. von Kaulbach, are very 
modestly represented, the exhibition is distinctly 
above the average, by reason of the unregretted 
absence of the numerous “ pot-boilers ” which took 
up so much room in former years. Of course, there 
have always been many excellent works on view, 
. 119 
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‘“UN CABINET DE TRAVAIL” 








DESIGNED BY G. SERRURIER 


(From a Photograph by Alexandre. See Brussels Studio-Talk) 


but they were crowded and spoilt by the mass of 
rubbish around them. All this has been altered 
now, and the result is a most respectable all-round 
display, with some particularly good work in the 
department of landscape. 





Special collections form an important feature of 
the exhibition, two of the rooms being devoted 
to the works of Moritz von Schwind, who was 
born in 1804 in Vienna, and died in 1871 in 
Munich. But little known abroad, Schwind was, 
nevertheless, one of the most distinctive and most 
imposing figures in modern German art. The 
romance of Germany is realised in his paintings, 
just as Schubert realised it in music, and Eichen- 
dorff in poetry ; and with the same deep feeling, 
the same fine sense of the magic of saga and 
legend, all expressed with the harmonious grace of 
his artistic method. It must be admitted that 
Schwind—as was also the fate of all the German 
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artists of the first half of the century—never 
became complete master of technique and colour- 
ing; but his simple fancy and aristocratic taste 
are beyond reproach. The best of his oil-paintings 
are in the Schach Gallery, but several very charm- 
ing and striking examples are, nevertheless, to be 
seen in this collection, which is particularly rich in 
drawings and water-colour sketches for his Cycle 
of Fairy Tales, and also his frescoes for the Vienna 
Opera House. 

Although the spring exhibition of the “ Seces- 
sion” brought out several pictures of the early 
years of Hans Thoma, the full development of that 
painter’s work may best be studied at the Glass 
Palace, in a collection arranged by himself, and 
containing his works from 1861 to 1896. His 
earliest picture, a landscape study in oils, shows a 
freshness of colouring and execution which at that 
time was by no means general ; and although many 
of his later things of the sixties and the seventies 
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are not absolute works of art, they all show artistic 
merit in their freedom from mawkishness and anec- 
dotal accessories. Thoma proves himself the 
possessor of a true sense of form, in the double 
portrait of himself and his wife, and reveals a land- 
scapist of eminent command of tone, in his 
luminous summer scene (1894), and in his evening 
river piece (1887). And what simple grandeur 
there is in the work entitled Zinsamkeit—the nude 
figure of a youth, who crouches ona cliff in dreamy 
meditation, the outlines of the slight body standing 
clearly out from the blue space of sky and sea. 


One of the large galleries contains works of all 
kinds by Adolf Menzel—oil paintings, such as the 
Lisenwalzwerk, lithographs, etchings, water-colours, 
pen-and-ink sketches. It is impossible here in 
this brief space to attempt to do justice to this, 
the greatest of our genuine realists, nor is it neces- 
sary, since your Berlin correspondent, on the occa- 
sion of the Menzel Celebration in Berlin in De- 
cember last, dealt fully with his work. I will, 
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therefore, content myself now with mentioning 
another realist of the “ grand manner ”—Wilhelm 
Leibl—a _ series of whose works, illustrating the 
various periods of his development, is also on 
view here. ‘Two tendencies combine in Leibl, first 
one and then the other predominating, and some- 
times combining in creations of the highest artistic 
value. The one tendency is in the direction of the 
modern picturesque manner, with the minute tech- 
nical skill which he made his own after the model 
of his French contemporaries, such as Courbet. 
On the other hand, he finds an epic delight in 
things themselves and in their detail, as he found 
them in the old masters, like Diirer and Holbein. 


To this second manner belongs the picture— 
now in the possession of a private owner—Dref 
Béuerinnen in der Kirche, which was exhibited in 
1883, and caused a profound and well-deserved 
sensation. To the same tendency must be ascribed 
the Zischgeselischaft, which may now be seen in the 
Glass Palace. Of his other pictures I will simply 
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INGLE-NOOK 
(From a Photograph by Alexandre 


DESIGNED BY G. SERRURIER 
See Brussels Studio-Tatk) 
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mention Hande mit Gewehr,a study in oils, and 
Die Wildschiitzen, wonderfully clear and sure in its 
modelling, and at the same time of the most strik- 
ing and picturesque effect. Leibl is, and has 















































ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE WORKS OF N. DEFRECHEUX 
(LIEGE: A. BERNARD). BY A. RASSENFOSSE 
(See Brussels Studio-Talk) 


been for years, before everything, a painter of the 
peasantry, and his types of the Upper Bavarian 
race, in their phlegmatic and yet passionate vigour, 
will continue to live in his pictures, just as do the 
active and happy Netherlanders of the 17th century 


in the works of Franz Hals. 
G.. Ei 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


History of the Horn Book. By ALEXANDER W. 
Tuer, F.S.A. (London : Leadenhall Press. 2 vols.) 
—We sincerely congratulate the author upon these 
handsome volumes. They are in every respect ex- 
cellent. It is astonishing to us that so much interest- 
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ing matter upon such a subject could have been col- 
lected together. The numerous illustrations with 
which the work is embellished add not a little to its 
value, while the collection of facsimile horn books, 
neatly and mysteriously stowed away within its 
covers, turns the volumes into cabinets of curiosities. 
The volumes are excellently well bound in vellum, 
and the limited edition should soon meet with de- 
lighted purchasers. 

Considerations on Painting. By Joun La 
FarGE. (London: Macmillan & Co. Price 6s. 
net.)—As this book is merely a reprint of certain 
lectures given by the author to his students at the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York in the year 























ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE WORKS OF N. DEFRECHEUX 
(LIEGE: A. BERNARD). BY A. DONNAY 
(See Brussels Studio-Talk) 


1893 it can hardly be criticised from the same 
standpoint as a volume of independent and argu- 
mentative essays. The author in fact disarms 
serious criticism by his prefatory apology for the 
manner of the book. He says that what he has 
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written here and published must necessarily suffer 
when removed from the surroundings amid which 
the lectures were delivered, and that to present it 
to an audience no longer consisting of his own 
pupils can hardly fail to make some part of his 
work more or less unintelligible. This conviction 
of his will be felt to be true by every one who 
reads the lectures. They require a special atmos- 
phere and a particular setting. As they stand they 
are only mcderately helpful to the general public. 
They are evidently written by a man who has 
strong and definite convictions on art questions, 
but we feel the need of his personal illustrations 
and of an actual knowledge of his individual modes 
of work to appreciate the force of his arguments 
and the meaning of his phrases. The book is, in a 
word, too limited in its motive and too local in its 
application to quite justify publication on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The Compleat Angler by Walton and Cotton. 
Edited by RicHarp LE GALLIENNE. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. (London: John Lane.) Paris 
1., II., and III., 1s. each.—It would have been 
difficult to have selected an artist to illustrate this 


work more entirely in sympathy with it than Mr. 
New is proving himself to be. In the scenes in 
and around Waltham which are figured in the early 
chapters there is much tender drawing and pleasant 
distribution of parts. The drawing of the Bull’s 
Head Hotel at Turnford, which we here reproduce, 
may be accepted as a fair example of the illustrations. 
This edition shows every promise of being one of 
the most desirable to possess of this quaint and 
admirable work. 

The England of To-Day. From the Portuguese 
of OLIveIRA Martins. Translated by C. J. Will- 
day. Price 5s. (London: George Allen.)—Eng- 
lishmen are curious to learn the opinions of other 
people upon their national characteristics, and are 
not unduly sensitive when the foreign critic speaks 
of their foibles and defects. 

The series of works “ As Others see Us,” pro- 
mised by Mr. George Allen—a series consisting of 
“Impressions of England and of English Life by 
various Continental Authors ”—will be a welcome 
one, although it must be admitted that the first 
volume is not particularly edifying. 


Mr. Oliveira Martins is not a flatterer. We have 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


as a nation jarred his sensitive organism. He 
finds us to be savages, with here and there, perhaps, 
a thin varnish of civilisation. Our “ misses” may 
be beautiful, but their beauty is “ the devil’s ; it is 
in the freshness of the skin, in the ingenuousness 
of the look, in the brilliant gilding of the hair.” 
But “ under the velvety skin,” we are told, ‘‘ hard 
bones are growing. The faces assume little by 
little a cutting expression,” until eventually they 
‘* shrivel with veins and hard lines; their noses 
either get as sharp as razors, or assume the colour 
of tomatoes.” 

On the subject of Art he tells us that “in Eng- 
land there are painters, but not painting.” “There 
is no English painting properly so-called.” Turner’s 
productions are “visions,” ‘‘ hallucinations,” “ de- 
liriums of discordant imagination,” “ skies fantas- 
tically unreal, seas whirled by cyclones, auroras, 
storms, giddiness, sudden lights, fearful contrasts.” 

He asks: “ Are the portraits by Reynolds and 
Gainsborough at times marvels? Are Landseer’s 
animals alive? Have the pictures of Rossetti 
founded a constellation of painters?” To these 
queries he replies sadly, “I believe not.” 

Such a work is beyond discussion. It is as a 
course of Rosbif, sauce pigquante a la Portugaise, with 
a strong flavouring of verjuice. 

Through the Dolomites. By ALEXANDER 
Rosertson, D.D. (London: George Allen. Price 
7s. 6d.)—A more delightful excursion for the 
artist than through the Dolomites from Venice 
to Toblach it would be difficult to find; and a 
more agreeable and useful companion for such a 
journey than Dr. Alexander Robertson’s handbook 
could scarcely be desired. The illustrations to 
this book are numerous and well reproduced from 
good photographs. 

Evolution in Art. By Avrrep C. Happon. 
(London: Walter Scott, Limited.)—The study of 
art from a biological or natural history point of 
view is a fascinating one, and is of value in giving 
to the mind a clearer insight into the laws which 
govern art. Especially is this the case with the 
so-called decorative arts. The origin of con- 
structive art, of ornament, of symbolism in art, 
should form the basis of study of the arts in 
general. If knowledge were more common than 
it is respecting these matters, the progress of art 
upon a sound basis would be better assured. 

Mr. Haddon’s book is not the less interesting 
because it has been written from a purely scientific 
standpoint. Indeed the subject is one to a large 
extent of comparative analysis and can only be 
satisfactorily dealt with by the scientific mind. 
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The author divides his subject into four 
sections: 1. The Decorative Art of British New 
Guinea, as an example of the method of study ; 
2. The materials of which patterns are made ; 
3. The reasons for which objects are decorated ; 
4. The scientific method of studying decorative 
art. 

A veritable library of books might be written 
upon these questions, and Mr. Haddon in the 
space at his command, can do little more than 
touch, in many cases, the margin of his subject. 
But he has produced a work full of sound thought 
and of an eminently suggestive character. 

Ten Auto-lithographs of the Lower Thames. By 
C. E. Hottoway and T. R. Way. (London: 21 
Wellington Street, W.C. £5 5s.)—The term first 
employed by THE Stupio to distinguish a litho- 
graph made by the artist as opposed to a photo- 
lithograph, or direct translation by another hand, 
appears to have supplied a want. In the revival 
of lithography it will be more than ever useful to 
distinguish the original from the paraphrase. This 
comely portfolio appears at an auspicious moment. 
Mr. C. E. Holloway, an artist singular of ability, 
is not unknown to readers of this magazine, which 
issued recently one of his Thames lithographs. 
Mr. T. R. Way, the son of the expert in litho- 
graphy who has steadily upheld its artistic capabili- 
ties through the long period when it was in dis- 
favour for all save purely commercial purposes, is a 
notable recruit to the band of those younger men 
who are working in the too long ignored art of the 
stone. Mr. Holloway, in his Sunse¢-—Lower Pool, 
shows not merely the fine sense of composition and 
appreciation of values that one had expected of 
him, but singularly felicitous technique which ex- 
ploits the capabilities of the craft to well-nigh their 
utmost limit. Mr. Way, in his Jan. ’937—Gulls at 
Charing Cross, has gone ‘equally far in quite an- 
other manner. This most charming and accom- 
plished study might alone suffice to prove that 
certain effects peculiar to the stone may be carried 
into close rivalry with mezzotint without the slight- 
est suspicion of imitating the technique or the 
effect of a totally different medium. The success 
achieved in each of these two instances is not a 
fluke ; for Mr. Holloway, in Limehouse Pier, Lime- 
house Reach, Battersea Church, and Greenwich 
Hospital, and Mr. Way, in Lower Pool, Lanark 
Wharf, West India Docks, and From Greenwich 
Pier, exhibit the flexibility of the medium they 
employ so dexterously. Did space permit, each of 
the ten would fully deserve a searching critical 
analysis. But whether partly because of the 
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Awards in “The Studio” Prize Competitions 


novelty of the subject, you return again to the 
gulls poised in ‘‘an aery morrice” over the ice- 
bound river. The poetry of the scene, its desola- 
tion and loneliness, impress you no less than the 
weird, unfamiliar aspect of the silent highway given 
over to the birds. The advantage of complete 
mastery of the material which this notable litho- 
graph carries, is a proof, if proof were needed, that 
the expert has overwhelming odds in his favour at 
the start. One quality that is peculiarly noticeable 
in the work of both these artists deserves apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Whistler, as all men know, has used 
lithography in his own inimitable fashion and en- 
riched the craft with a century of masterpieces. 
But here no suggestion of his strongly individual 
method is discernible. Each draughtsman has 
tried to set down what he saw with his own eyes, 
and hence the result is one to be judged on its own 
merits and praised accordingly. For all men can 
raise the flower when all have the seed ; and to 
imitate Mr. Whistler with more or less—generally 
much less—success is the misguided effort of a 
score of lithographers. Mr. Charles Shannon and 
Mr. Rothenstein have added to the art in ways 
alike distinct from that of its greatest living ex- 
ponent, and from those adopted here. But before 
the work of each, one is not anxious to compare, 
but content to enjoy the achievement of each litho- 
grapher because he has dared to be himself. For 
clever paraphrase and facile imitation do but help 
to belittle the hero they profess to reverence ; while 
self-expressed personal work is always worth at- 
tempting, and has in it a chance of immortality 
which no mere paraphrase may hope to attain. 





WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR AN ADVERTISEMENT. 
(B XXXII.) 


The First Prize (Zwo guineas) is awarded to 
Yarrah (Joseph Diplock, 24 Edburton Avenue, 
Brighton). 

The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea) to Clymping 
(L. J. Ginnett, 27 Wellington Road, Brighton). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
A. B.C. (Mary M. Wroe, 29 Clarendon Road, 
Chorlton - on - Medlock, Manchester); Beatrice 
(Alice B. Balls, ‘“ Branksome,” Greenhill Park, 
Harlesden, N.W.); Clyde (T. S. Galbraith, Brig- 
house, Yorks); nid (Ethel Cassels Gillespy, 
Wehrhahn 25, Diisseldorf, Germany); Zymore 
Wood (William Tyndale, Springvale, Habberley 
Road, Kidderminster) ; Hope (Glencairn Shaw, 12 
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Kennington Crescent, W.); Jmpluvium (W. M. 
Barnes, 6 Park Avenue, Shear Brow, Blackburn) ; 
Magenta (Alfred France, Horsforth, near Leeds) ; 
Mik (M. J. Hall, 5 Nelson Square, Bradford) ; 
NVosque (H. Walton, 82 Great Horton Road, Brad- 
ford); and Sfero (Florence Grant, “ Waverley,” 
Beckenham Road, Beckenham, Kent). 


DESIGN FOR A POKER-WoRK PANEL. 
(C XXX.) 

The First PrizE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Pekin (Mary G. Houston, 139 Fulham Road, 
S.W.). : 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Psalm 
(F. G. Froggatt, 45 King Street, Morley, near 
Leeds). 

Honourable mention is given to the following: 
—Achilles (T. H. Wakefield, Hadley Green, Bar- 
net); Doris (Jessie Hay, The Cedars, Westgate 
Road, Beckenham); Jmpl/uvium (W. M. Barnes, 
6 Park Avenue, Shear Brow, Blackburn) ; /ohn 
Wilkins (Juliet Williams, ‘“‘Yanwath,” King’s Road, 
Richmond, Surrey); Zystkrates (Janet Brennand, 
Bradbourne Thorpe, Marlborough Road, Bourne- 
mouth West) ; A@Zk (M. J. Hall, 5 Nelson Square, 
Bradford) ; Pills (Charles M. Crosby, 19 Queen’s 
Square, W.C.); and Sixpence (George S. Tanner, 
The Knoll, Frith Hill, Godalming). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 


EXTERIOR OF A CHURCH 
(D XXIII.) 

The First PRizE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Orchid (William Wainwright, Pembury Court, 
Kent). 

The SeconD Prize (Haff a guinea) to Butter- 
cup (S. Conway, Inglecroft, Beckenham) 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Attenborough Church (Henry Johnson, 11 Ayr 
Street, Nottingham) ; Aunt Sarah (Ada S. Boore, 
Oatlands Park, Surrey); Black Pear (Mrs. Geo. E. 
Hyde, Foregate Street, Worcester); Birchgrove 
(Mrs. G. J. Hall, 71 Sackville Road, West Brigh- 
ton) ; Chipstead (J. C. Smith, Nandana, Penrith) ; 
Chic-a-lee (M. C. Cameron, Little Dewchurch 
Vicarage, Ross, Herefordshire) ; Honor (Miss H. 
Legge, Bramdean House, Alresford, Hants) ; 
Hatun Bathun (Walter Rossiter, 5 Pulteney Street, 
Bath) ; Wewton Kyme (Rev. G. E. Simpson, 12 
Newgate, Pontefract); Sans Luis Rey (T. H. 
Palache, g00 Eddy Street, San Francisco, Cal.) ; 
Silvanus (H. W. Simpson, Keble Cottage, Oxford) ; 
Tredington (W. T. Greatbatch, 30 Smallbrook 
Street, Birmingham); and Viator (B. Dickson, 7 
Glenluce Road, Blackheath, S.E.). 
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HE LAY FIGURE, AND ITS 
FRIENDS. 


“You really believe that no unre- 
cognised genius is starving in a garret 
now, labouring at pictures which one day will! 
evoke sensational bids at Christie’s; or what is 
still more likely, that we see his work at some 
second-rate show or badly reproduced in a cheap 
magazine, only to pass it by with faint praise,” the 
Lay Figure said. ‘No! I cannot rate the present 
so highly. All previous generations have been 
blind to some of the best of their contemporaries, 
and why should not ours be also.” 

“But no other period,” the Journalist replied, 
“enjoyed the same publicity, ‘the fierce white 
light——” 

“that beats upon a throne’ does not pene- 
trate everywhere,” said the Lay Figure. ‘I don’t 
want to be rude, but I do not think you would 
back up a man you discovered for all you were 
worth. Unless other people agreed with you, you 
would doubt you own opinion.” 

““Of course,” said the Journalist, with rare 
modesty, “one may be wrong, but no other time 
was like ours. Surely our fault is too quick 
appreciation.” 

“Humph!” was the Lay Figure’s classic but 
hardly courteous retort. “You own you would 
not back your own judgment if you were in a 
minority of one. ‘That is right, because if you 
will pardon the frankness, I don’t think you have 
the critical knowledge which would support you in 
the effort.” 

‘‘Well, who is the new genius up your sleeve,” 
retorted the Journalist. ‘ We all know your vivid if 
ephemeral belief in ugly ducklings, and the imma- 
ture eagles you keep by you in coops.” 

“Even prejudice attacks unworthy objects at 
times,” said the Lay Figure, laughing. ‘“ But,” it 
continued, “surely the heaviest weight on our con- 
science to-day is a doubt if we have enough belief 
in our minds to recognise real greatness. The 
specious clever person is sure to be ‘ discovered’ ; 
but the true artist, not abreast of his day, but far 
ahead, is apt to wait in the darkness, as he did be- 
fore the lady journalist turned an honest penny by 
superfluous praise in paragraphs, or the magazines 
searching for novelty sometimes mistook it for art.” 

“This must mean you have made a new find,” 
said the Liberty-tie man. ‘ Who is it this time?” 

The Lay Figure did not answer, but went on. 
“Don’t you see, that to be dull and unresponsive 
when an artist pleads is the one sin we feel we can 
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The Lay Figure, 





and its Friends 


never commit. But you know,” it said, turning to 
the Journalist, “the ‘inside’ of much laudation 
to-day; you know that half the eulogy on certain 
artists is merely praise of the man you happen to 
like as an acquaintance.” 

“True,” said the Journalist, “ but any one can 
read between the lines. The puff oblique is 
always sure to betray itself. Besides, it is only a 
move in the game.” 

“A move in the game?” said the Lay Figure, 
bitterly. “Yes; that is the real confession. We 
reckon the game of more consequence than the 
pieces.” 

“Which again implies your latest protégé has 
been snubbed ?” said the Liberty-tie man. 

“Tt means that the high gods who control the 
destiny of the game have not imparted their secret 
to us,” said the Lay Figure. “Your dogma that 
popular success is the hall-mark of incompetence 
is not worse than yours (addressing the Journalist) 
to think it the opposite. The question is when 
you are both wrong, who shall be right ?” 

“But what are we to do?” said the Journalist. 

“TI wish I knew, or anybody knew,” said the Lay 
Figure. ‘“ I think the wisest plan is to be suspicious 
of all ‘ fashionable’ work, whether it is the fashion 
of the mob, of the ‘ poseurs,’ or even of artists, and 
to look twice at work that offends you by its un- 
couthness, its lack of subtlety, or even its faults of 
technique. Sentimentality on the one hand, virtu- 
osity on the other, are each claiming to be the 
sole vested patentees of ART. But, after all, it is 
invariably the master we praise; one who has 
imposed his power on us by sheer force of his 
superiority ; and whether he is recognised earlier or 
later makes little real difference to him, but all 
to us, if we would leave an honourable reputation 
behind us, because nothing irritates the next 
generation more than the apathy of the previous 
one to the gods it chooses.” 

“ But how will that affect us?” said the Journa- 
list. ‘“ They will forget us in any case, and even if 
our recognition happens to be bestowed on last- 
ing works, it will be deemed merely the obvious 
attitude.” 

“Suppose we talk of the latest process instead,” 
said somebody. 

At once the rest brightened up. “ Art, even if 
you are quite sure you possess it, is depressing to 
those who intend to live by it, but ‘ process’ is 
always a good battle-cry, and an excellent substitute 
for Art. Whether an etching is or is not better 
than a photogravure is still a point undecided in 
many minds.” THE Lay Ficure. 




















PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 


EDMOND DE GONCOURT 
BY EUGENE CARRIERE 














Eugene 


CARRIERE. BY 


KEYZER. 


UGENE 
FRANCES 
“So short is the way between the 
gates of birth and death, that hardly 
shall a man choose the road he will follow, hardly 
shall he learn somewhat of his own soul, ere the 
ultimate darkness overtake him. 

“In that brief time of -wayfaring, we have each 
our pleasures and our pains. Let us see to it that 
at least they are our own, that all our doings are 
the veracious expression of them, and that they 
resemble none but ourselves alone. 

“It is with the desire that these things should be 


so, that I present my works to those whose 
thoughts are akin to mine. To them I owe a 


record of my endeavours, and these I now submit 
to them. 

“I see the rest of my fellows in myself, and I find 
myself again in them, and that which thrills my 
soul to them is precious also, 

“The love of the mani 
festations of Nature is the 
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I here profess, and my work is compact of faith 
and admiration. 

“Tt is my hope, then, that the works here pre- 
sented may to some degree bear witness to that 
which I love so well.” 

This is the preface Eugéne Carritre has written 
to the catalogue of the works he has been exhibiting 
at Bing’s Art Gallery, and these few lines explain at 
once the intention of the artist and the nature of 
the man. The thought is as veiled in his prose as it 
is in his painting ; but when once the wish to under 
stand takes possession of us, the meaning breaks 
upon us as the flash of lightning that sunders the 
cloud, and it is as clear as light itself. The 
mysterious haze that hangs over his painting finds 
its exact equivalent in his personality ; even in his 
utterances there is a sort of cloudiness, which, 
however, gradually disappears as the grandeur of 
his ideas reaches us, and as we arrive at the depth of 
his thought and see the solid structure of the form 
beneath the indefiniteness of outline. Carridre, 





means of understanding 
which Nature imposes on 
me. I know not if that 
which is material separates 
itself from that which is 
spiritual, a gesture being 
will made visible, but I 
have always felt them one. 
“The strange surprises 
that Nature yields to the 
vision quickened by the 
power of a_ penetrating 
thought, the blending of 
the present and the past 
in our memories and our- 
selves—it is in all these 
things that I find my joy 
and my torment. 
“Nature’s mysterious 
logic controls my mind, 
into one sensation are 
gathered so many concen- 
trated forces. 
“Forms which 
less in themselves than by 
thousand 
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virtue of their 
relationships, all, in a far 
off reaction, come back to 
us again by subtle ways. 
I find in Nature an inti 
mate answer to the beliefs Ww 
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MAN AND CHILD 
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neither as a man nor as an artist, is understood at 
a cursory glance. The majority pass him by at a 
mixed exhibition, for the low tone, the absence of 
vivid colouring in his paintings do not attract the 
unobservant. But let the uneducated in Art but 
fix one of the grey-toned works ; let him but look 
for a moment at the seemingly indistinct canvas, and 
he will be enthralled, engrossed, affected perhaps 
to tears. 

Carriére is the portrayer of Maternity, but not 
maternity as it has been handed down to us by 
the Old Masters, impersonated by the Madonna 
and Child. He paints the human mother, the 
suffering, fearful, anxious, human mother, the 
mother of to-day, and not merely with the pessi- 
mistic ideas of this century, but with the universal 
idea of all centuries of a mother’s love as the all- 
fearing passion it is. Even in the maternal caress, 
the yearning far-seeing light in the eyes, the en- 
circling arm around the child, tell of the protection 
the little one will require ; of the trouble, of the 
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sorrow, of the parting; of life as the woman 
knows it and fears it for the soft, innocent bit of 
humanity she would give her soul to shield. All 
this breathes like a human being from Carriére’s 
work, and the breath stirs even him who but stops 
in his round as a sight-seer, the man who seeks no 
influence in art and possibly ignores its very 
existence. To the student, to the philosopher, it 
is almost a religion, it has the purifying influence 
of all great work. Carriére does not paint laugh- 
ing childhood nor the proud love of the young 
mother who knows nothing but the joys of life ; 
nor the mother who bears her children and leaves 
them to fate while she works for the political rights 
of her sex. It is always the woman of the middle 
classes he paints, the woman, as are the majority of 
women, with the cares of her children upon her, with 
her share in life’s work well defined, with her part in 
the great battle perfectly clear, with the conscious- 
ness of her mission so well understood that there 
enters no thought of that so-called emancipation. 





MOTHERLY CARES 
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It was after his early days spent at Strasbourg, 
after his eyes had been opened to the beauty 
of the structure of the human face—under the 
fascinating influence of those marvellous paintings 
of La Tour at Saint-Quentin—after the study of 
the Old Masters in Dresden, and the few years at 
the Beaux-Arts, under Cabanel, that he passed 
five years of his life at Vaugirard, in a little by- 
street, with his wife and children as his models and 
with work as his absorbing thought—work, long 
and tedious, far into the night, and with the 
passionate fervour that could not be otherwise than 
fruitful with the steadfast, honest purpose he had 
in view. In the midst of his family, at his side 
his wife, who has been the ideal companion of the 
artist—such an one as Andrea del Sarto dreamed 
for the completion of his talent, to have lifted 
him to the level of Raphael and Angelo—the 
woman to whom he owed the inspiration of his 
great subject of Maternity; here at Vaugirard 
Carriére’s talent may be said to have taken shape. 

Carriere is not only the painter of Maternity, he 
is a great portrait painter ; one who, while drawing 
the external forms, also dives into the mind. As 
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FROM A PAINTING BY E. CARRIERE 


M. de Goncourt put it: “He seemed to pump 
out my life as he fixed me with his penetrating 
glance.” To picture the soul is Carriére’s aim. It 
is not his ambition to leave what he terms a Jeau 
morceau de peinture ; his mind is concentrated upon 
reproducing the personality of the man or woman 
before him, upon giving the sensations of the 
living, thinking human being, and as we look upon 
the canvas we feel the power of the artist’s thought ~ 
and do not stop to consider in what form it is con- 
veyed to us, whether through a painting, through 
a poem, or through music. This mind-picturing 
is particularly remarkable in his portraits, not only 
of Edmond de Goncourt, but of Alphonse Daudet, 
Jean Dolent, Gabriel Séailles, Gustave Geffroy, and 
Verlaine. 

In Edmond de Goncourt’s portrait Carriere has 
given us a full measure of his art; he expresses 
with great clearness and strength the character of 
the author in the eyes and forehead and in the 
subtle touches of the mouth. 

M. Alphonse Daudet, in the original painting, 
is seated with his child, a little girl, near him. 
The hands, which are always so admirably under- 
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stood in Carriére’s works, tell a story of inex- 
pressible sadness. One long thin hand hangs 
down listlessly, tired and nerveless, the other rests 
upon the head of the child, and is not only the 
hand of a man worn with suffering, but of a father 
who almost unconsciously looks into the future and 
presses the small fingers beneath his as with a 


A STUDY 


parting caress. The tragic beauty of the author's 
head is the expression of a Christ, the pale emaciated 
face appearing even whiter next the brown beard ; 
the hair faintly tinged with grey, the beautiful 
bended head too weighty for the neck, the 
shoulders, the arms, all tell their sad tale in lan- 
guage so clear as to have been too painfully true 
for the author’s family, at whose request a second 
likeness was painted less sad, but also less true. 
138 
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As a work of art this portrait of Daudet will live. 
As a drama it grows in intensity as we analyse the 
great truths Carritre depicts in such strong, con- 
trasting lines, and we seize the strength, the pre- 
cision of the drawing, beneath the atmosphere in 
which he envelopes his figures, while taking in 
their melancholy philosophy. 

Carriére draws like a 
sculptor. He gives height, 
width, and depth to his 
forms, and, after the pre- 
cepts of the Old Masters, 
paints the interior of the 
form. He gives not only 
the solid shape, but the 
expression, and gradually 
does away with that which 
is not absolutely essential ; 
he accentuates certain 
features and fixes the at- 
tention there where he 
deems it important— 
methods whose results 
are most apparent in his 
portraits of M. Jean 
Dolent and IM. Gabriel 
Séailles. 

One of the most impor- 
tant of his works, now in 
possession of M. Galli- 
mard, is the famous 
Théitre de Belleville, that 
wonderful study of human 
nature that was exhibited 
last year at the Salon at 
the Champ de Mars, and 
created such a sensation 
in the world of art and 
letters. The public, the 
first few days, kept aloof ; 
they were as those who 
had eyes and saw not, but 
gradually the magnetic in- 
fluence of the artist’s sin- 
cerity affected them as 
they passed before the grey canvas, and they 
stopped unconsciously and fed upon the great 
thoughts that were so grandly and simply expressed. 
Until near the closing of the exhibition there were 
eyes for nothing but the Zéatre, and everybody 
seemed to have caught the reflection of a spark of 
the artist’s genius. I recall it now. It is a view 
of the interior of an “ East End” theatre, a study of 
the people in the gallery. The stage is hidden 
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Eugene 
from us, we can only see the faces of the 
men and women intent upon the drama that is 
being unrolled before them. The theatre is in 
semi darkness, there is an inscrutable depth from 
the half-circle described by the gallery to the pit 
below. The only light is received from the lowered 
oil flame through a red lantern on one side, and a 
ray of silver light on the other, dimly showing the 
eager, watching people, some standing, some sitting, 
but all intent upon catching each sound that issues 
from the stage, and following every movement of 
the play. Gallery audiences have been depicted 
over and over again, but nobody before Carriére 
has attempted to give an insight into the minds of 
the listeners, many of whom have lived that life of 
misery or crime that is being reproduced on the 
stage, and which Carriere shows so plainly in their 
bended figures and their 
intent expression. 

The exhibition of 
works, to which I referred 


his 


in the opening paragraph, 
has been a revelation to the 
public, and even to those 
who have always ranked 
him among the great mas- 
ters. An exhibition of 
paintings by one artist, like 
a programme of the music 
of one composer, is the 
supreme test of greatness. 
There is always the fear of 
monotony. When we gaze, 
however, on this marvel- 
lous collection, we find an 
extraordinary variety, a 
variety we must not seek 
in either the colour or the 
subject. It is the fertility of 
the poet’s mind that imparts 
to every work a different 
charm ; were he to repeat 
each subject a dozen times, 
each would contain another 
thought and teach another 
lesson. We find the tender 
and the tragic sides in his 
great subject, and feel the 
poet’s influence in the union 
of yesterday and to-day in 
the same beings, in the 
blending of to-day with to- 
morrow, which will so soon 
PORTRAIT OF M 


become yesterday. 
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Carriére, like all great men, has been attacked 
and misconstrued, his very sincerity questioned. 
But now, when his hour of triumph has come, it is 
interesting to know the opinion which two great art- 
critics of France, the late Edmond de Goncourt 
and Gustave Geffroy, expressed at the beginning 
of his career. I select a passage at hazard written 
by M. Geffroy upon Carriére’s first exhibition in 
1891,at MM. Boussod-Vallodon’s. ‘The hands,” 
he says, “ which he describes and models in a few 
strokes of the pencil, can bear comparison with the 
most celebrated hands in the most impeccable of 
drawings. For Carritre’s hands are endowed 
with a separate existence and are specially indicative 
of character. He seems to caress with infinite 
delicacy the tiny, dimpled hands of childhood, the 
subtle, dreamy hands of woman, and is penetrated 
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with a reverent tenderness for the hands of old 
age, resting after long toil. Whether he paints 
childhood, dreamy youth, or toiling motherhood; or 
whether in unforgettable lines he gives you the 
faithful presentments of those whom he has studied 
and observed, whom he reveals to themselves in 
these astonishing biographies on canvas; always by 
his mastery of form, his knowledge of modelling ; 
by all his qualities as painter, draughtsman, com- 
poser ; always with no weakening of his splendid 
technique, he brings to bear an element of philo- 
sophy, he addresses himself to the understanding 
of his intellectual compeers.” 

M. de Goncourt said: “Carricre, like Watteau 
and Gavarni, has a passion for drawing hands, and 
whenever he paints a portrait, on however small a 
scale, he seeks most usually to insist on the ex- 
pression of the hand as much as on that of the 
face of his subject. He constructs his figures after 
the fashion of a sculptor modelling in thin clay.” 

From this short analysis of Eugene Carricre it 
will be easily gathered that he is as much a painter 
of the mind as of the form ; and his work, in which 
he reveals himself as poet, psychologist, and painter, 
will go down to posterity. 

FRANCES KEYZER. 


IEPPE, ROUEN AND CHAR- 
TRES AS A SKETCHING 
GROUND. BY GIFFARD H. 
LENFESTEY. 


Lorry white cliffs capped with green turf and 
studded with quaint cottages, shaky old houses with 
tottering roof lines and fantastically shaped chim- 
neys, forests of masts hung with shimmering nets and 
half filled sails of every hue, a quay thronged with 
fisher-folk bedecked in multi-coloured costumes, 
and, towering above all, the grand old Gothic 
church of St. Jacques, whose bells rang out god- 
speed to the flotilla which bore away the first 
Irench colonists to Canada; this was the first 
picture of Dieppe that presented itself as the 
steamer came up alongside the pier. 

Our little party attracted no small attention as, 
laden with easels, umbrellas, and such like harm- 
less necessary impedimenta, we made our way 
ashore, and a cursory glance round, en route to 
the hotel, satisfied us that here there would be no 
lack of “sketchable bits;” everything appeared 
equally charming and equally given over to 
picturesque decay. 

When later on an organised exploring expedition 
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was undertaken our first impressions were fully re- 
alised. On the quay groups of bronze-faced sailors, 
uncombed though not uncomely women, and 
tattered bare-footed children passing the time of 
day with others of their kind on board the closely 
packed fishing-smacks, invited our attention ; 
and passing through cobble-paved side-streets, 
unmolested, wonderful to relate, save by an 
occasional demand for wz sou from a_ shoeless 
street arab, many fine old squares were discovered 
and dimly lit interiors, out of which emerged from 
time to time wrinkled dames whose cotton caps 
and sailcloth aprons afforded admirable additions 
of colour against the simple backgrounds. These 
weather-beaten old creatures appeared to spend the 
livelong day in tracing and retracing their steps to 
and from a pump situated at the foot of a flight of 
stone steps where, as a recreation from labour, 
much spicey gossip seemed to be retailed amidst 
a varied assortment of pails and pitchers. Some 
curiosity is aroused in the mind of the casual 
observer as to what use these endless buckets 
of water are put, for the squalid surroundings 
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appear to have enjoyed an immunity from scrub- 

bing extending over a period of several centuries. 
The time of all times to study Dieppe is upon a 

market day, when the town is alive with peasants 

from the neigbouring districts, 

bent upon making their weekly 

purchases. Along the princi- 

pal streets are erected avenues 

of stalls, behind which sit 

their proprietors in frames of 

flowers, fruits, vegetables, 

poultry, strings of onions, and 

conceivable kind of 

calculated to at 

who, 


every 
comestible 
tract the 
with peaked caps and blouses 
of cobalt blue surmounted by 
scarves, pass 

of al fresco 


countrymen, 


red 
rows 


dazzling 
down the 
shops critically examining the 
good things offered for their 
delectation. 
Gladly would 


we have 


made a more protracted 
stay here, for what with its 
churches of St. Jacques ‘“LA PORTE BEUCHERESE, 








and Chartres 


and St. Remi, its fifteenth century castle, its old 
world pieces of domestic architecture, and its many 
types of “human documents,” the town yields 
ample food for pencil and brush. The stern edict 
of prearranged plans demanded, however, that we 
should go to Rouen (not, let us hope, in the sense 
conveyed by the execrable French pun), and to 
Rouen we proceeded accordingly. 

With a single-minded devotion worthy of a 
better cause, a sage, it is related, once grappled 
with the colossal task of analysing the atmos 
pheric conditions of Cologne, and as a result of 
his researches announced to a wondering world 
that this city possessed and fostered no fewer than 
one hundred and seventy-five individual and sepa- 
rate smells over and above the one for which it is 
so justly famed. Should any present-day scientist 
feel disposed to undertake an excursion into a 
similar branch of investigation he could not do 
better than turn his attention to Rouen and, as a 
result, the ancient capital of Normandy would 
surely be found to hold a world’s record as regards 
“strange invisible perfumes ” that “ hit the sense.” 
Whether these were characteristics of the city in 
ages long gone by it is of course impossible to 
ascertain, but if so, one can*feel no surprise that 
tempers, even tempers of Royal sojourners, should 
have incontinently worn away, that princes should 
have fallen abrooding over insults, real or imaginary, 
as was undoubtedly the case at the banquet of 
immortal memory at which Charles the Bad, who 
was the guest of the evening, came to such un- 
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Perhaps, however, the vn ordinaire 
But I am 


utterable grief. 
also played its part in that episode. 
digressing. 

There is little enough in Rouen that has escaped 
the artist’s eagle eye and ready pencil. ‘To Cole- 
ridge’s declaration that the people took their 
history from Shakespeare and their theology from 
Milton (which, by the way, can scarcely be truthfully 
quoted of this generation) might be added that to 
the artist all roads lead to Rouen. Painted to 
death by artists, sketched to death by illustrators 
and photographed to death by Messrs. Cook’s 
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lay patrons, there is nevertheless an indescribable 
charm and freshness about /a ville aux vielles rues, 
as Victor Hugo called it. Time cannot wither nor 
custom stale the infinite variety of its heavily gabled, 
rickety old houses, sheltered by overhanging eaves 
and pierced by many shaped windows, brightened 
here by boxes of scarlet geraniums and there by 
dazzlingly white linen hung out to air; its hard 
oak staircases, the balusters, heavy as bed-posts, 
turned and moulded in quaint fashion, the 
handrail as massive as a parapet top and the stairs 
themselves twisting so closely as to suggest a person 
trying to look over his shoulder; the irregular 
surface of the floors rising into bluffs and sinking 
into valleys, every window replying by a clang to 
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the opening and shutting of every door, and ghostly 
creaks accompanying a walker about a house 
wherever he goes. In the streets—roughly paved 
serpentine thoroughfares—loll brown-faced youths 
and dark-eyed maidens, rugged old men, wrinkled 
women, and aggressively grubby urchins, as though 
there were little else in the wide world to do but 
blink in the sun and ruminate upon nothing in 
particular. The Rue Robec may be mentioned as 
one of the most characteristic of these zig-zag 
streets. It is a veritable slum, down one side of 
which flows a brooklet, now unfortunately covered 
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by pavement upon which are displayed collections 
of more or less musty furniture for sale at an 
enormous sacrifice. The life of this neighbourhood 
is lived for the most in the open air or what does 
duty for such, and the unsuspecting passer-by is 
treated willy-nilly to a full uninterrupted view of 
the domestic affairs of the inhabitants. Here ex- 
cellent opportunity occurs for studying the groups 
of old people indulging in their humble déjeuner 
sitting upon the steps of the high pavement, whilst 
others stand sentry over the stalls, from which no 
one appears particularly anxious to pilfer. It is 
somewhat startling to note the domestic uses to 
which some of the churches of this part of the 
town have been put since their desecration, for 
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now a beautifully moulded 
ceiling covers a rude and 
squalid stable, while in 
another building where once 
“through long drawn aisle 
and fretted vault the pealing 
anthem ” was wont to “ swell 
the note of praise,” the ear 
is tortured by the perpetual 
rasping of a circular saw. 

The Rue des Matelas is 
another street of straggling 
quaintness, with a gutter 
running down the centre of 
its winding course, but the 
French equivalent for a 
county council has com- 
menced to improve it off 
the face of the earth, and 
already a considerable num- 
ber of old houses have given 
modern red-brick 
cottages. Rouen, like other 
towns in Normandy, is 
gradually becoming modern- 
ised, owing to the increasing 
importance of its manufac- 
tures, and many of those 
charming old streets 
sketched by Prout and 
others now no longer exist. 
A delightful little corner 
inside the court-yard of the 
cathedral, which has been 
transferred to canvas times 
without number, is doomed, 
along with other well known 
landmarks to be swept away 
very shortly. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that 
many things still remain—the churches, the 
fountains, the Hotel Bourgtheroulde, the Palais de 
Justice, and the Grosse Horloge, which are ever 
full of architectural interest and deserving of far 
more attention than it is possible to devote to them 
in the limited space at my disposal. 

The virtues and advantages of early rising have 
been extolled from time immemorial. The advo- 
cates of lying in bed late have so little chance of 
being listened to that they seldom venture to assert 
themselves, and must take comfort from the thought 
that their habit is more imitated, if less admired, 
than the other. But I would emphatically impress 
upon a visitor to Rouen the desirability, if the 
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morning breaks fair, of shaking off dull sloth and 
rising with the lark, or if possible before that ener- 
getic fowl, and making the ascent of Bon-Secours, 
which lies to the east of the city. He will be amply 
rewarded for his self-sacrifice, for the panorama un- 
rolled to his view is unrivalled in any part of 
France. The morning sun, with little enough 
power in it, but luminosity enough to satisfy the 
soul of any artist, sends slant rays across the dewy 
foliage. From the eminence one looks down upon 
the closely-packed city, upon the spire of the 
cathedral, the towers of St. Quen and St. Maclou, 
the many lofty chimneys, from which clouds of 
smoke are issuing, while the mists curl up from the 
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Seine as it winds its way through three bridges and 
encircles a little island. Below the mount, yet far 
above the town, a road winds round some chalk 
cliffs. Behind all an amphitheatre of hills, one 
covered by a plantation of trees, whose upper verge 
forms a line over the crest, fringing its arched curve 
against the sky like a mane. All is blue save the 
river and the little patches of landscape which 
catch the golden light of the morning sun. The 
sight, as I said before, is worth the seeing, and well 
balances the hardship of turning out at an incon- 
veniently early hour. 

In Chartres one’s surroundings are somewhat 
different in character from those met with in the 
Normandy towns. The streets have 
not that crumbling look about them, 
nor are they so thickly populated, 
and every one seems dressed with 
more care, as though they looked 
upon their little town as quite an 
important city. The trenchant criti- 
cism of a motley and picturesque 
mob is not one of the ills to be 
borne as at Dieppe, neither is life 
made a burden to the industrious 
artist by the attentions of the 
ubiquitous urchin as at Rouen. 
Most of the houses are washed either 
white, yellow, or bluish-grey, and, 
except in the evening, present 
features of little interest. The large 
cathedral of Notre Dame is one of 
the finest in France, and is probably 
unsurpassed for wealth of orna- 
mental sculpture. The facade sup- 
ports two spires, one of which is 
four hundred feet high, and the 
windows are traced with innumer- 
able figures exhibiting fine artistic 
design and rare delicacy of colour. 
There are several other handsome 
churches, the more noticeable being 
those of St. Pierre and St. André, 
and the imposing episcopal palace 
founded by Madame de Maintenon 
is worthy of especial note. 

It would be ungrateful, indeed, 
to omit mention of the excellent 
hospitality and careful attention 
accorded us in this town at the 
Hoétel du Grand Monarque. We 
were served with excellent meals 
and choicest wines, and made 
thoroughly comfortable at an ex- 
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tremely moderate cost, whilst our genial host did 
everything in his power to make our stay a pleasant 
one, and succeeded admirably. 

Space will not permit of a detailed account of 
the final stages of our tour ; suffice it to mention 
that Laval, with its old bridge and castle, is well 
worth a visit, and Rennes, though more modern in 
aspect than the previous towns visited, nevertheless 
has many points of interest to the artist. 

To sum up: the trip was a delightful one, and 
one to be cordially recommended for a summer or 
an autumn holiday. 

GirrARD H, LENFESTEY, 
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MR. FISHER AT WORK 


N ENAMELLER AND HIS 
WORK. BY FRED MILLER. 


**SOME nine years or sO ago an en- 

ameller from Paris, by name M. Dal- 

payrat, gave a series of demonstrations, at Mr. 
Armstrong’s initiative, before the students at South 
Kensington, and it was there that I received my first 
practice in enamelling, for I was at that time a 
national scholar. I had used enamels on pottery 
for some years before, as my father was an enameller 
on pottery, and this gave me an insight into the 
work of metal enamelling. After the term of my 
scholarship expired I followed up the craft, my 
first attempt being to mend an article before an 
ordinary kitchen fire. I received particular en- 
couragement from Mr. T. Armstrong, the director 
at South Kensington, without whom I should many 
a time have despaired of success. I resolved from 
the outset to master the whole subject, and com- 
menced to experiment on the making of enamels, 
so that I might understand completely their capa- 
bilities and how best to develop them. This was, 
needless to say, a very arduous undertaking, being 
more the work of a chemist than of an artist. 
Except for the scraps of information, often mis- 
leading, I obtained from old books, and from 
modern French and German authors, I worked 
entirely without assistance ; and after innumerable 
failures I arrived at some degree of success. I 
now make all my best colours (and of course only 
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for myself), though where 
I can buy any that are of 
use to me I do, for there 
are several enamels which 
require no special know- 
ledge to make. I have 
enamels which when fired 
upon copper are equal to 
many of the best of other 
makes fired on fine gold. 
The varieties of enamel- 
ling known as champlevi, 
cloisonné, bassitaille, plique 
a jour, and Limoges I 
mastered in turn.” 

In these brief sentences 
Mr. Fisher tells the story 
of his art career. Those 
who saw the accomplished 
work in this year’s Royal 
Academy little realise what 
has gone out of the man 
to reach this result. As 
an old pottery painter I can realise some of the 
disappointments that must have stood between 
Alexander Fisher and success, for where work has 
to be submitted to the trial by fire, failure, over 
which the artist has no control must—must often 
—be the enameller’s only reward. 

The first recognition Mr. Fisher’s work in en- 
amelling received was at the Armourers and 
Braziers’ Exhibition, at which he was awarded a 
prize of ten guineas, disposing of one of his enamels 
in addition, the judge being Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
R.A. Mr. Fisher read a short paper on enamel- 
ling before the Art-workers’ Guild, and they did him 
the honour of making him one of their members, 
Mr. Fisher was recently invited by Paris enamellers 
to visit them and he speaks highly of their technical 
skill, less so of their aims. 

If any one questions the help such a Guild affords 
art-workers, they should know what Mr. Fisher has 
to say. It was through a member of the Guild 
that Mr. Fisher’s work was in the first instance 
brought to my notice, and it is in this matter of 
mutual introductions which come of fellowship 
that a Guild can do much to help its members. 
Co-operation was Beaconsfield’s panacea for social 
ills, and it is only by the uniting of craftsmen into 
a corporation that the power of the “firm ” can be 
stayed and the art-workman obtain some recogni- 
tion. 

I may now say a few words concerning the 
process of enamelling on metal. An enamel con- 
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sists of two parts, the colouring matter, usually a work. Enamels on gold yield the most beautiful 
metallic oxide, and a flux or fusible material which result, but Mr. Fisher has enamels which look 
assumes its proper condition only when subjected almost as well on copper. Sometimes an enamel 
to a heat sufficient to melt it. White is produced will have transparent colours in the background 


by oxide of tin, which mineral is 
also added to make enamel of any 
colour opaque; blue by oxide of 
cobalt; red by gold; violet by 
manganese ; green by copper. An 
enamel may be either transparent 
or Opaque, and applied to a vitreous 
surface, such as glass, pottery or 
china, or to metals such as gold, 
silver, copper, platinum or iron, 
though the first three are those 
most usually employed. These 
enamels are ground into a fine 
powder and are applied like body 
colour and are then fired in a 
muffle. Mr. Fisher uses one heated 
by gas, and the firing of an enamel 
is only the work of a few minutes. 
Indeed, on the occasion of a visit to 
Mr. Fisher's atedier he allowed me 
to do a small enamel myself which 
I brought away as a memento. The 
colours were mulled up in a mortar, 
and I put them on with a long- 
haired brush, using simply water to 
float the enamels on with it, for they 
must be put on as thickly as body 
colour and not merely as a wash. 
The enamels before they are crushed 
up looked like lumps of coloured 
glass, but are not necessarily the 
tint they assume when fired; thus 
a ruby may look an amber and a 
blue a dull yellow. When I say 
that the firing is the work of a few 
minutes, I mean that the firing of 
the pigment into glass is so; but 
one of Mr. Fisher’s enamels is fired 
many times as one enamel is painted 
over another. 

In all the most beautiful enamels 
both opaque and transparent colours 
are used, and it is on this blending of 
these two qualities that much of the 
effect depends. The metal showing 
through the transparent enamels 
produces the effect of a gem, and 
thin plates of gold and silver are 
fused to the copper to give particular 
qualities of colour to portions of the 
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while the design is opaque. This is the case in 
many of the old Limoges pieces where the figures 
are in white on a deep blue ground. An enamel 
may be, and usually is, fired several times, as one 
colour has to be painted over another, and to get 
finish and definition colours very similar to those 
used on china are employed, and in much the 
same way, and the effect of a miniature, so far as 
finish is concerned, is obtainable. Very great care 
has to be exercised in the firing, for some colours 
fuse at a lower temperature than others (these have 
to be put in last) and excess of heat changes the 
colour of others, so that it is necessary to draw the 
work from the muffle at the exact moment. The 
beauty of enamels depends upon their translucent, 
gem-like quality, and the design must be subordi- 
nate to the charm of colour, though, as may be 
seen from the illustrations given of some of Mr. 
Fisher’s work, great beauty of design and high 
manipulative skill may accompany colour as beauti- 
ful as an opal. 

Enamels were added to gold and silversmiths’ 
work from the fourth to the seventh century. It 
became of the greatest importance in Byzantine 
goldsmiths’ work when Christianity became the 
religion of the State, and has been used by them 
continually down to our own time.- An enameller 
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is invariably a worker in metal, and Mr. Fisher is 
as much a modeller and chaser as enameller. 

We will now glance at the various processes em- 
ployed by enamellers. 

Champlevé.—This is the simplest and probably 
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the oldest form. It consists in cutting out spaces 
on a thickish plate of metal, and filling these in 
with powdered enamel. It is then fired and after- 
wards filed down even with the metal and then 
polished. ‘The few specimens of Saxon work, such 
as King Alfred’s jewel, are enriched in this way. 

| Viello is the name given to a black composition 
made of silver, lead, sulphur, and copper, which is 
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laid, in the form of powder, in lines or cavities 
prepared for it on a surface of silver. It is then 
passed through the furnace, when it is melted and 
becomes incorporated with the metal. It is men- 
tioned as early as the beginning of the ninth 
century. ] 

Cloisonné is a similar process, except that the 
spaces are made by wire of gold, silver, or hard 
brass soldered on to the metal, usually copper. 

These “enclosures” are filled with enamels 
applied in the form of a paste. The work is then 
fired and the surface given to it by rubbing the 
enamels over with stones until the whole surface is 
smooth. The best specimens are hand polished 
and should have a soft, precious surface like some 
beautiful fruit. Japanese enamels, almost en- 
tirely consist of this kind, and they are, without 
doubt, the greatest masters of this branch of the 
art, and the skill with which a Japanese solders 
down the filagree bands to form the enclosures 
(and the design) must be seen to be appreciated. 
Japanese Cloisonné is generally opaque. 

Bassitaille.—The space to be enamelled is beaten 
or cut below the surface of the metal and then 
carved or beaten in low relief, so that when the 
transparent enamel is placed over this the model- 
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ling is seen through it, giving an extremely beautiful 
brilliancy to the enamel, and at the same time a very 
fine sense of form to the modelling. This enamel 
had its origin in Italy about the thirteenth century, 
and some of the most beautiful pieces of gold- 
smith’s work have parts or point coloured by this 
method. It was carried to perfection by Cellini 
and his pupils and contemporaries. One of the 
finest examples of this method is seen in the cup at 
the British Museum known as the St. Agnes cup, 
the enamel being of great splendour on fine gold. 
Plique a Jour.—The pattern is just made in gold 
or silver wire soldered together, much in the same 
way as the lead in stained glass, but unlike the 
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glass the enamel is fused into these spaces without 
a ground. This work is extremely delicate and 
fairy-like, and seemed to Mr. Fisher at one time 
to present an insuperable difficulty, but he at 
length overcame it. 
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Limoges generally consists in a subject being 
painted in a semi-opaque white enamel on a dark 
ground in which the thickness and degrees of thin- 


TRIPTYCH OF THE CRUCIFIXION 
ENAMEL WORK BY 


A. FISHER 
ness of the white give the light and shade. This 
is sometimes coloured with transparent enamel. 
The well-known Battersea enamels of the eighteenth 
century, many examples of which are to be seen in 
South Kensington Museum, were done by first 
covering the metal with opaque white enamel, and 
then firing it and painting on the vitrified surface 
in ordinary china colours. 

The qualities which appeal to one most in 
enamelling of a transparent kind (that is, where 
the metal ground is distinctly seen through the 
enamel) are brilliancy and preciousness. This 
latter quality is almost entirely overlooked, and 
yet to my mind, it is the most exquisite of all. It is 
almost always found in early work, which is partly 
due to the love, the reverence, and the humanity 
of the ancient craftsmen. I mean by this the dis- 
tinctly human effort as contrasted with the machine 
work of to-day. The Celtic and Byzantine enamels 
have all the perfection one can possibly desire in 
this respect. Mr. Fisher might have used the 
words of Rabbi Ben Ezra: not “‘on the vulgar mass 
called ‘work,’ must sentence pass, things done, 
that took the eye and had the price;” but that 
work, the outcome of the desire to express all that 
is in one which ‘the world’s coarse thumb and 
finger failed to plumb.” 

Speaking of Pligue a jour, Mr. Fisher says: 
“There are many small specimens of this work, 








made principally in Russia, Sweden, and Paris, 
but they are almost invariably the work rather of a 
chemist or an ingenious mechanic than of an artist. 
The colours are of the brightest and crudest, and 
in most cases the form is very poor. This remark 
applies also to the enamel work of this country. 
The artistic, the beautiful, the precious use of 
enamel is nearly unknown, or at all events frequently 
absent, whereas the mechanical and chemical use 
of it is well understood and practised. There is no 
sense of colour, although the material offers the 
finest palette in the world to the artist. Instead, 
we see slabs of emerald, ruby, and blue on an 
engine-turned ground, worked in a poor design, in 
effect like a painted photograph.” 

There can be no question that enamelling is the 
fittest decoration for fine metal work. Being 
vitrified it is permanent, and being lustrous and 
translucent it gives a gein-like effect to the metal 
work it adorns. It is a colour-art before all else, 
but this does not prevent it affording ample scope 
for the finest designing and drawing, as a glance 
at the specimens of Mr. Fisher’s work accompany- 
ing these notes will show; but what the illustrations 
do not even suggest is the gem-like quality of the 
enamels themselves. This could not be given 
even if chromo-lithography were employed, because 
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PORTRAIT IN ENAMELS BY A. FISHER 
of their transparence. No attempt to get the 
quality of an ivory miniature should be made, 
for a high finish of that 
kind would tend to de- 
stroy the brilliancy of the 
enamels. 

In Cellini’s work, 
the jewellery of his day, 
we see how the touching 
up of the gold with coloured 
enamels brought out the 
forms and gave accent to 
the design. Yet in modern 
jewellery the weight of the 
metal used and the value 
of the gems alone give 
value to our gauds. Their 
worth as art is #i/. Take 
the girdle band of beaten 
and chased steel with 
panels in enamels illustrat- 
ing the Rhine legends 
made by Mr. Fisher for Mr. 
Horniman. Here the pre 
ciousness was in the work 
of the artist, and not in the 
value of metal and cut gems. 
The jewellery designed by 
Hans Holbein again is 
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MR. LOUIS RHEAD IN HIS STUDIO 


valuable much more for its workmanship than for its 
intrinsic worth, the metal being beaten out thinly 
with but few gems or pearls set in it. Again, 
take ecclesiastical metal work. What a scope is 
there here for an artist! As Mr. Fisher said to me 
anent his triptych: ‘“ This is the most sacred of all 
subjects, and I have endeavoured to do it in the 
fervent, sincere spirit of Fra Angelico. It seems 
to me that the precious material of enamel is most 
suitable to sacred subjects, and I would urge all 
who wish to bestow some ornament or emblem, 
such as a cross, crosier, tabernacle, chalice, or what- 
ever it may be, upon their church, to consider the 
extreme beauty and suitability of enamelled metal 
for that service.” FRED MILLER. 


Mr. Walter Crane recently addressed, at Man- 
chester, a meeting convened for the purpose of 
forming an Association of Art-workers, to be called 
“The Northern Art-workers’ Guild.” A com- 
mittee was appointed, and Messrs. H. C. D. 
Charlton and Edgar Wood consented to act as 
the honorary secretaries of the new Guild. 
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HE POSTERS OF LOUIS 
RHEAD. 


By the time this appears in print, it 

is probable that a very typical poster by 

Mr. Rhead will be on all the chief advertising 
stations in England ; but until a few weeks ago, 
when he held in London a semi-private exhibition 
of some fifty originals and reproductions of designs 
for advertising purposes, his work had been known 
to the British public only in reproductions in 
black and white, and a selection exhibited at 
the second poster display at the Royal Aquarium. 
Of all who have tried the art of the affiche t/lustrée 
no one has grappled more successfully with 
brilliant colour in large ungraduated masses, or 
kept more faithfully to the simple canons of flat 
decoration. No doubt he owes something to 
Grasset, but he has evolved a style of his own 
which is even better suited to its purpose. That 
his figures are as bewitching as the /eanne ad’ Arc 
or Zhe Dancing Girl for the Madrid exhibition, 
by the French artist, one could hardly affirm, 























But in their own way, despite a certain stolidity, 
they are by no means unattractive even considered 
apart from their purpose. The secret of the 
poster is not one to be hidden, but to be loudly 
proclaimed. By well placed readable lettering, 
and large patterns of admirably chosen colour, 
daring and forcible, Mr. Rhead has achieved a 
wide popularity that is most genuinely deserved. 
For if you set out to advertise certain things for 
sale, it isno use to do so in a modest retiring 
way. Audacity and arrogance befit a placard, and 
if the man in the street jeers at blue haired maidens, 
or emerald green skies, do not assume too hastily 
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that the artist who employs them has blundered. 
There are many ways of attracting notice, and 
eccentricity is by no means a _ reprehensible 
quality in advertising. The difficulty is to be 
eccentric and yet to keep within the bounds of 
good taste. But a few years ago the damozel 
beloved of the Burne-Jones school, would have 
stood no chance of finding favour in the eyes of 
those who advertise. Now, she is the popular 
heroine of the moment. That she will stay so for 
long is neither likely, nor entirely to be desired ; 
but, inasmuch as the idea which governs con- 
ventional decoration is thereby advanced a step, 
one does not grudge her her hour of 
popular applause. For to-day when 
the photographer bids fair to infect 
the masses with his erroneous belief 
that direct imitation is the end of art, 
it is good that in ways which appeal 
to the million a totally opposite doc- 
trine should be preached. To “ press 
a button” nay ! even to “do the rest ” 
oneself, is not necessarily to become 
the peer of Rembrandt or Titian nor 
even of a poster designer. The bold 
camera-wielder claims to be the per- 
fect draughtsman, he laughs to scorn 
the simplified drawing of the decora- 
tive school, the while he despises the 
stippled finish of the old miniaturist. 
As well might a maker of mirrors pro- 
claim himself a greater painter than 
Reynolds ; undoubtedly he reflects 
more of the person that gazes into his 
looking glasses than any artist ever set 
down; neither the fleeting reflection, 
nor the image chemically retained, 
have ought to do with drawing, and 
the ideal they exalt is not one essen- 
tially connected with art. Therefore 
it is but fair to welcome a designer 
who cares not for imitative realism, 
but taking quite another ideal, makes 
his convention agreeable to the masses, 
who now begin to show a wholesome 
appreciation of the claims of the 
artistic poster. 

It seems wise to dwell upon the 
quality which appears to be most 
meritorious in Mr. Rhead’s work, 
lest those who do not appreciate it 
should criticise the result for the 
absence of certain attributes, which he 
has discarded deliberately (and, as I 
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think, rightly). Truth is a gem with many facets, 
and you must select the one that reflects the im- 
pression the artist chose, if you would judge his 
result fairly. 

Mr. Rhead’s work in other fields is available for 
reference, should any think that the simple state- 
ment of facts he deems best for a poster has been 
chosen to avoid the difficulties of more elaborate 
treatment. One has heard many an artist, before 
a Whistler etching or lithograph, say, “Why, I could 
do a dozen of things like that in an hour!” For 
simplicity is a synonym for incompetence with 
those who do not realise the profound truth 
(paradoxical though it sound) 
of the epigram, “ simplicity is 
the final refuge of the com- 
plex.” In saying this one 
does not infer that a Rhead 
poster is equal in intrinsic 
value to a Whistler etching ; 
but one may say that each 
fulfils its purpose and with- 
out setting the young de- 
corator as rival to any great 
master, that within his self- 
appointed limits he has suc- 
ceeded. 

It is pleasant to discover 
that Mr. Rhead is English 
born and bred. Unlike some 
others who have adopted 
America as their country, he 
still maintains affection for 
his birthplace, and follows 
keenly the progress of our art. 
He has caught, also, a mood 
of enterprise which is peculi- 
arly American, and has dared 
to experiment. To-day we 
suffer here from a fatal 
modesty ; there are so many 
men more clever than our- 
selves, that we are apt to 
think it shows reverence to 
refrain from even an attempt 
to be original and to keep 
slavishly to precedent lest we 
should be called eccentric. 

Without any wish to exalt 
these decorative posters be- 
yond their intrinsic value, we 
may claim for them that they 
are novel, effective, and deco- 

They have tried to 
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embody just as much of the spirit of Pre- 
Raphaelite art as the hoarding can bear. Placed 
next a Botticelli you would, probably, prefer the old 
Italian master, and one may safely say that Mr. 
Rhead would agree with you; but to translate the 
spirit of the veritable Pre-Raphaelite—or his 
nineteenth century disciple—to a simple phrase, 
easily acceptable to the people, has been Mr. 
Rhead’s purpose; and if one studies his posters 
with an unprejudiced mind, it is easy to admit 
that he has not failed. In the best there is that 
curious evidence of early Italy and old Japan that 
the very early Italian paintings bring to one’s mind, 
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as surely as does Mr. Abbey’s “ pic- 
ture of the year” at the last Royal 
Academy exhibition. Japan is sug- 
gested by the colour, early Italy by 
the plan. ‘The up-to-date critic 
cannot find adjectives sufficiently 
corrosive to bestow upon them. 
The man who has learnt to appre- 
ciate Degas and Chéret, who thinks 
modernity is the one valuable factor 
in modern art, is furious if you 
defend Mr. Rhead’s ideal. But 
contemporary art is by no means all 
impressionism, nor all of the cock- 
eyed primitive. There are many 
moods to be considered in a world 
of men, and he is most wise who 
recognises that no one creed can 
embrace all aspects of beauty. To 
say “If you are not a bigot, you 
should belong to the other side,” is 
a specious fallacy. The most sane 
person is the one who can appreciate 
a dozen conflicting results, so long 
as each is inspired clearly by a 
definite purpose. Now, the main 
purpose of a poster is not to be col- 
lected, hardly to be criticised ; but 
to arrest attention and bestow some 
pleasant forms and colours upon a 
placard when otherwise pure vul- 
garity would reign supreme. 
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Owing to the kindness of the 
artist we are able to reproduce 
some of his sketches, one showing 
the conception of his idea in the 
carefully finished study in black ink (page 162), and 
another from a sketch in colour (page 157). For 
the finished drawing Mr. Rhead submits a full size 
cartoon most elaborately worked up—-the pigment 
opaque and equal, the lettering well drawn and 
neatly painted. Too many English artists are con- 
tent to send in rough sketches and so encounter 
the invariable loss in their translation, besides 
giving the advertiser a problem which he is not 
always able to solve. A rough sketch in trans- 
parent washes of a set decorative pattern intended 
to be worked in solid flat colour, much as it may 
appeal to a fellow artist, is apt to look merely un- 
tidy to the average man; and the juicy, broken 
colour that is so attractive to painters not merely 
fails to charm him, but is positively misleading, 
since it really represents a quality that no chromo- 
lithograph can reproduce accurately. When you 
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see a poster of Mr. Rhead’s in the original, and 
the proof side by side with it, it is not easy at first 
sight to determine which is the autograph ; and this 
is at it should be, because it proves that the designer 
has fully understood the limits of his material. 

Mr. Rhead is brother of the well-known English 
etcher, and was born in 1858 at Etruria. At thirteen 
he was sent to Paris to study under Boulanger. 
He then won a National Scholarship at South 
Kensington, and still later studied under Poynter, 
Leighton, Legros, and Dalou. For many years 
past he has lived in America and become a citizen 
of the United States. In his delightful studio at 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, are seen evidence of his 
love of English art, especially of the School of 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones. But as the illustrations 
which accompany this article, and the list of posters 
complete to the beginning of this year, occupy so 
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designed by Louis J. Rhead, up to 
. January, 1896 : 

For HARPER’s BAzAAR: L£ast@er, 
1890. “ Daffodils,” in yellow, 
green, and red ; Zhanksgiving, 1891. 
“Figure of Plenty,” in red, brown, 
on yellow paper; Thanksgiving, 
1892; the same design, but the 
figure replaced by naturalistic pic- 
ture, and border in pink, and dark 
brown; Christmas, 1892. The 
same with border of green mistle- 
toe, panel changed to naturalistic 
picture ; Zhanksgiving, 1894. ‘‘ Girl 
with fruit,” in green, red, and 
purple ; Christmas, 1894. ‘ Girl in 
snow,” in red, green, brown, and 
grey; For Harper’s MAGAZINE: 
November, 1891. “Fame,” five 
figures, in red and black ; Christmas, 
1891. “ Puritan maid with mistle- 
toe,” in green, red, and green; 
CENTURY MAGAZINE: CuZristmas, 
1891. “ Literature and Art,” in red 
and black; Christmas, 1892. 
** Bells,” in red, and green, on green ; 
Christmas, 1894. “Girl with pea- 
cock,” in green, yellow, blue, two 
sizes ; Alidsummer, 1894. ‘‘ Read- 
ing girl in white, in blue, red, green ; 
Christmas, 1895. ‘‘Father Christ- 
mas, carrying plum pudding,” in 
orange, red, green, two sizes; A/id- 
summer, 1895. “Girl with fan,” 
yellow sunflowers ; St. NicHOLAs: 


POSTER BY LOUIS RHEAD May, 1892. “Children dancing 


much space, further details of a very interesting 
personality must be omitted. Those who know 
the artist are well aware of the kindly welcome he 
gives to English visitors and the absence of jealousy 
with which he discusses British work. This attitude 
is especially unusual in one who has adopted another 
nationality, for converts are usually ultra-bigoted ; 
but Mr. Rhead, who may be regarded as one of 
the ardent apostles of our newly-born decorative 
movements in America, is too well established in 
popular favour there to hide his real appreciation of 
English art, which is not always received with open 
arms on the other side of the Atlantic, however 
much it may suit the purpose of a few visitors who 
come over here to let us imagine they represent 
a vast and deeply impressed nation. 

The following is a complete list of the posters 
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round Maypole. Spring blossoms,” 
in red, blue, green, yellow ; August, 1892. ‘ Mer- 
maid in the sea,” in blue, purple, and red; Angus, 
1894. “Child with dogs,” in red, blue, and brown ; 
Christmas, 1894. “ St. Nicholas with holly branch,” 
in blue, orange, and red; Christmas, 1895. Bor- 
der, books and holly, centre panel of children cut 
out. 

Besides these there are: D. Afppleton’s List 
of holiday books, Christmas, 1891, in red and 
black ; Ladies’ Home Journal, January, 1893. 
Brown border on cream paper; Great Men and 
famous Women, in brown on green; Roya/ 
Baking Powder, cook book, “Girl holding cake,” 
in red, purple, green, and blue; Cycle Cigarettes, 
in red, yellow, blue, and purple; Calendar 
Photochrome Engraving Co., “Girl painting,” in 
pink, purple, yellow, and green; Py/e’s Pearline, 









“Girl hanging out clothes,” in dress green and 
red, lilies below; Girl washing, in red, pur- 
ple, green and yellow; ‘Dancing girls holding 
package of pearline,” in red, blue, green, and 
yellow ; Lundborg’s Perfumes: “Seated Girl,” in 
red hair, pink blossoms on yellow ground ; Gir/ 
scattering violets, in purple and yellow; Girl in 
tink, in black hair, green plants; Prang’s Poster 
Calendar. “Girlin yellow” ; Holiday Publications. 
“Girl in purple”; Zaster Publications. “ Angel 
with lilies,” in gold, red and purple. Also posters 
for Devil and Deep Sea, by Kipling ; Winter tales 
for winter nights ; girl in red, green and purple ; 
How the brigadier played for a kingdom; figure 
on white horse. Winter Clothing, man in over- 
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coat, snow on ground ; Cover for Laster newspaper. 
Angel with lilies, and daffodil border ; and Zhe 
Bockman, Christmas, 1895, in black, yellow, 
green; Scribner's Magazine, 1895. “Girl with 
mistletoe,” in woods, snow on ground; JV.Y. 
Herald, Christmas 1895. ‘‘ Father Christmas, with 
boar’s head,” figure in red; and others ; theatrical 
poster for Richard Mansfield’s Comedy and 
Tragedy, and one for Holland Brothers ; figures of 
drama in red, with masks. 

The series best known on this side for Zhe 
Sun (New York) include: Gir in Crimson Rode, 
blue road, yellow sky ; Gir/in Red, holding sun, rays 
in yellow, blue background ; Gir/ in Black, orange 
sun, green fields, with purple grapes; Girl in 
Purple, with children receiving pre- 
sents; Christmas, Gir/ in Red, 
skating ; and Gir/ in Blue, walking 
on snow, purple trees, yellow sky. 

Those for the Journal (New York), 
include: Zwo Standing Figures, in 
red, orange, purple, blue, rooster 
crowing: Zwo Seated Figures, in 
blue, yellow, green, and purple ; and 
Figure in Chariot, white horses, gold 
sun, yellow clouds. To these one 
must add, A‘nug’s Malt Extract 
(Boston), Girl in Indian red, holding 
grain, windmill in distance; Aick- 
seker’s Perfumes (New York), Girl in 
boat, blue, yellow, green, red ; 

facker’s Tar Soap, Girl holding her 
hair, which is crowned with pine 
cones; Meadow Grass, green and 
gold ; and Copco Soaf, girl in white 
at the bath, blue, red, purple, yellow, 
with about thirty other designs 
which have been executed for 
various houses, and many other 
schemes which will soon be seen 
on both sides of the ocean, but not 
yet issued. 

At the show of Mr. Rhead’s work 
were two panels, the one, white swans 
on a blue and green background, the 
other, peacocks, which the artist in 
tends, I believe, for tapestry weaving. 
Their delightful colour, a rich har- 
mony of peacock-blues, greens and 
purples, could not be effectively re- 
produced here, but they rivalled a 
stained glass window in their gorgeous 
harmonies. 

GLEESON WHITE. 
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An English Artist in Japan 





supervision, and must stay in a tea-house, 
where he is subject to the same restric- 
tions as are imposed upon other tourists 
who are travelling simply as curious 
sightseers. Involved in a crowd of care- 
less travellers, and compelled to move on 
from place to place, the peace and quiet 
indispensable for close observation are 
denied to him, and he is only able to 
paint the obvious things which in his 
cursory view of the country claim his 
attention because they are unavoidable. 
He is in the same sort of position as an 
artist in our own part of the world who 
goes to some accepted sketching ground, 
and, without waiting to explore the dis- 
trict, settles down the morning after his 
arrival to sketch a view which attracted 
him as he walked from the station to his 
lodgings. Of course he has chosen what 
every other professional and amateur 
visitor to the place has already painted, 
and his picture only adds one more to 
an appallingly long list of futile repeti- 
tions. 

It was with a very definite appreciation 
of the extent of the difficulties that he 
had to face that Mr. Percy Sturdee, the 
young English artist whose pictures of 
Japanese subjects made an _ unusually 
favourable impression when they were 
exhibited a few months ago at the Clifford 
Gallery, betook himself to the East. The 
idea of painting Japan was one which he 
had kept in his mind for some years, and 
CMS: when the opportunity of realising it came 
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N ENGLISH ARTIST IN 
JAPAN. 


ALTHOUGH a great many English 

artists have of late years found their 

way to Japan in search of pictorial material, and 
have gathered there various delightful impressions 
of a country and people possessed of a peculiar 
degree of picturesqueness, the instances in which 
it has been possible to make anything like detailed 
study of the native life and character have been 
few and far between. The customs and laws of 
Japan do not permit to a foreigner residence for 
more than a few months except under conditions 
that are rather antagonistic to continued and 
searching work. He must live more or less under 
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to him he went resolved to work on lines 
somewhat different from those by which his 
predecessors had been hampered. A very 
short experience of tea-house life convinced him 
that if he were to satisfy his aspirations he would 
have to abandon the beaten track and betake him- 
self to a more remote part of the country than the 
district round Tokio where his first attempts were 
made. He was met at once with the trouble created 
by the treaty limitations which threatened fatally to 
interfere with the artistic intention that he had 
formed, and to escape from this hindrance he had 
to have recourse to a particular device. 

The only way by which it was possible for a 
foreigner to evade the local restrictions upon free- 
dom of movement and continued residence in one 
place was by becoming for a time a Japanese 
official, and this was the course Mr. Sturdee took. 
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With some difficulty he succeeded in getting him- 
self appointed Professor of English Literature at 
the University of Kanazawa, a government post 
which carried with it certain privileges, and yet 
did not tie him down to educational duties suffi- 
ciently to diminish to any serious extent his oppor- 
tunities of painting. His teaching hours only 
amounted to about fifteen in each week, so that 
there remained to him ample time for carrying out 
the real object of his visit to Japan ; and this small 
tax upon his energies was quite compensated for 
by the advantages he enjoyed as the possessor of a 
house, to which he added a studio, and by the 
chances which he had of mixing as one of them- 
selves with the native residents in the district. He 
certainly had got one thing that he greatly desired, 
a residence a considerable way apart from the tracks 
of the globe-trotter, for Kanazawa stands on the 
coast at a distance of three days rickshaw journey 
from the nearest railway station. So situated he 


was free to make a really exhaustive study of the 
manners and customs of the country and to record 
pictorially some aspects of it which are compara- 
tively little known. 

As a result of his opportunities Mr. Sturdee has 
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been able to give us a view of Japan which is certainly 
individual and more definitely illustrative of its 
peculiar atmosphere than any which has been pre- 
sented to us before. He by no means confined 
himself to any one class of subject, but painted im- 
partially whatever came most conveniently to his 
hand. Landscapes, groups of buildings, colour 
effects produced by masses of flowering shrubs, 
small picturesque incidents in the lives of the 
people, gorgeous festivals and theatrical perform- 
ances, all have their place in the array of pictures 
which he has brought back as evidence of his 
industry during the four years over which his pro- 
fessorial duties extended. The wideness of his 
range in the collection which he has gathered 
together is most commendable, an excellent proof 
of the thoroughness of his observation and of the 
careful manner in which he utilised his exceptional 
chances. 

Another interesting outcome of his stay in Japan 
is the evident modification in his technical methods 
which the influence of the native art effected. His 
European pre-conception as to the way in which a 
picture should be stated underwent a very per- 
ceptible change. From the purely realistic inclina- 
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tion which the tradition of the Western schools 
had implanted in his mind he was considerably 
diverted in the direction of more abstract decora- 
tion. The Japanese idea of space-filling, their 
desire to gain always fascinating arrangements of 
colour, their insistence upon subtle harmony of 
line, even their custom in the contrasting of 
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coloured surfaces of particular pigments, found a 
way into his zesthetic belief and were grafted upon 
the more material mode of practice that he had 
brought with him from home. How appreciably 
his stay among Japanese surroundings affected 
him shows in none of his work so well as in his 
figure pictures. Many of these are brilliant com- 
positions of gaily draped maidens working, playing, 
dancing, or posing in attitudes reminiscent of 
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many a print or kakemono ; and in the carrying 
out of these paintings liberal use has been made 
of metallic material, gilded backgrounds and 
decorations, in a purely Japanese fashion. This 
combination of the East and the West fascinates 
by its novelty, but is also eminently instructive, be- 
cause it shows how successfully what is good in 
the manner of both schools 
can be harmonised and used 
in real agreement. It cer- 
tainly suggests that a style 
of painting which would 
preserve the superb deco- 
ration of Japan and yet 
retain the more flexible 
technicality of Europe is by 
no means an_ impossible 
creation, a matter really of 
judicious arrangement 
rather than a troublesome 
bringing together of dis- 
cordant elements. 

Mr. Sturdee, it must be 
remembered, went to Japan 
very well equipped with art 
knowledge as it is acquired 
among us. He had re- 
ceived a thorough training 
both in England and in 
France, for he gained his 
first experiences at the Slade 
School, where he held a 
scholarship, and then pro- 
ceeded to Paris and worked 
there for two years. At the 
Slade School he was under 
M. Legros; and in Paris he 
was first at the Beaux Arts 
under M. Hébert, and then 
in the studio of M. Ferdi- 
nand Cormon. Afterwards 
he went to Italy for a 
period of five years, painting 


FROM A PAINTING BY PERCY STURDEE ina more or less desultory 


way, sketching the land- 
scape of the various districts and studying the 
works by old masters which he found in the 
towns he visited. The first year of his stay was 
spent at Perugia, and the rest of his time was 
occupied with visits to Sorrento, Florence, Rome, 
and the Abruzzi mountains. While in this last 
part of Italy, he wrote, with Mr. Harrington 
Mann, an account of the life in the mountains, an 
article which appeared in the Scottish Art Review. 
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A year’s yachting trip in the Mediterranean filled 
up the greater part of the time between his Italian 
visit and his pilgrimage to Japan. All these varied 
experiences aided to give him a wide grasp of ex- 
tremely divergent artistic opinions and beyond 
doubt largely helped him in his assimilation of the 
novel facts which were presented to him during the 
term of his professorship at Kanazawa. Had he 
not mastered so thoroughly the methods of the 
English and French schools, and seen so much of 
the different periods of Italian art he could hardly 
have obtained the insight into Japanese principles 
which was apparent in his pictures at the Clifford 
Gallery. 

What will grow out of his more than usually 
complex study cannot as yet be prophesied. Any- 
how the future performances of an artist whose 
opportunities have been already so extensive, and 
whose productions have given evidence of his pos- 
session of a remarkable receptivity, will be well 


worth looking for. 


AT THE NEW 
BY 


OME PICTURES 
GALLERY. CRITICISED 
A FRENCH PAINTER. 

Ir would seem as though one were 


able to get a better idea of what the modern 


the New Gallery 


English school is in the charmingly displayed 
exhibition at the New Gallery than in the Royal 
Academy itself. In any case, one is conscious 
of a feeling of greater appreciation, due, no 
doubt, in a measure to the presence in the New 
of two masters side by side, whose works offer the 
most interesting contrasts. Of the two—Mr. Watts 
and Sir E. Burne-Jones—the former appears to 
be, far more than the latter, the upholder of the 
fine traditions of that English school of which 
Indeed, after 
seeing and deeply admiring the masterpieces of 
Turner in the National Gallery, it is in Mr. Watts 
one seems to find again something of the great 
landscapist’s flexibility, something of his beauty of 
tone, a suggestion at times of his misty atmos- 
phere, enveloping all in a soft and transparent 
chiaroscuro, Not that there is any kinship between 
the two, either in their choice of subject or in their 
manner of seeing and admiring Nature. The 
similarity consists rather in a certain way of looking 
at things and painting them, common to both; a 
certain gift of amalgamation—a capacity for melt- 
ing, as it were, one thing into another, and yet 
retaining for each its own special degree of colour 


Turner was the last representative. 


ing and its own value. 
Sir E. Burne-Jones, on the other hand, is more 
archaic, and consequently harder, with less regard 
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for the beauties of light and shade—in a word, less 
ofa painter, and perhaps less of an artist too, for 
his pictures have not the same penetrating effect as 
Mr. Watts’s. The latter appears to be passionately 
devoted to all that makes for subtleness and beauty 
in painting, while Sir Edward, whose vision is more 
fixed, more definite, gives the impression that the 
persons and the things he represents are but the 
core, the nucleus, unfurnished with that final 
casing wherein lurk the pulsations of life. Thus, 
while Mr. Watts is above all a painter of rare 
ability, Sir Edward Burne-Jones is in the first place 
a poet, with a weakness which impels him to sacri- 
fice all else for sonority of rhyme, and clothe his 
thoughts—strange contradiction !—in the bye-gone 
forms which preceded that movement of renascence 
and reform from which the genius of England took 
its rise. There can be no doubt that, had the 
fates made Burne-Jones a sculptor, his marble 
would have produced precisely the same sensation 
as the most admired productions of his brush. 

His Aurora is very happily placed between Mr. 
Watts’s two little pictures. Beating her cymbals, 
Dawn advances on tip-toe, with curious eyes, as 
though surprised to see once more the half-light 
which she typifies. Such is the original idea of the 
poet-artist, who has invested his poetry with just so 
much materialism as is needed to suggest the 
human form. Mr. Watts’s two pictures, on the 
other hand, speak of the innocence and the sadness 
of our poor humanity. In the one we see the two 
first-created beings, all unconscious of their naked- 
ness, showing in their placid faces the happy 
ignorance of those who yet know nought either of 
good or evil, no more than the spotless lilies flower- 
ing at their feet. In the other their paradise is 
ended—the fall has come; even the lilies are 
bruised and broken, under the weight of the 
monster of sin who soils their whiteness as he 
crawls. Eve, the temptress, in a lovely attitude of 
sadness, hides her face in her golden hair; while 
the man, the dupe, half stupefied, conceals his 
wretchedness beneath the leaves of the fig-tree. 
And on the tree above his head sits the raven, 
black harbinger of evil days. One could not wish 
to see anything more beautiful than these two little 
pictures. 

Among other pictures claiming attention and 
interest in a lesser degree is the Page by Mrs. 
Marianne Stokes, a work obviously inspired by 
Heine’s verses, and also by the early Italian 
painters. Heine, himself, although not particu- 
larly devoted to the Fatherland, would doubtless 
have preferred that the interpreter of one of his 
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stories should have borrowed the style of the old 
German masters ; that the dame should be draped 
in a robe of stiffest folds, and the page have some- 
thing of Gothic gaucherie, and yet be charming 
withal. As for the Primitives of Italian art, they, of 
course, would have advised recourse to one of 
Boccaccio’s Tales, or to one of the delightful little 
poems of St. Francis, ripened like flowers in the 
valley of Assisi, and breathing all the perfumes of 
the faith of ages. As it is, however, the picture is 
full of delicate beauty and charm, the raised gold 
on the robe being put on with great effect, and in 
perfect taste. We are still in Italy, for a few 
moments with M. Giovanni Costa, who has suc- 
ceeded in giving an excellent impression of the 
grand and noble lines of the mountainous region 
of Carrara. 

M. Fernand Khnopff’s picture suggests that those 
caressings may hide the most terrible claws. There 
is knowledge in this work, and art too, from sheer 
force of will, but one is conscious of an impression 
as of over-effort. One need not try to be archaic 
in this too-old world of ours; it suffices -to be an 
artist, that is, to put into one’s work—almost un- 
consciously, as it were—so much emotion as may 
be shared by others; and it is sometimes the 
simplest things which produce the most feeling. 
The woman’s figure in Mr. Henry J. Ford’s picture 
is remarkable for the care bestowed on the dress 
and the detail generally. But the palm for work of 
this kind must be bestowed upon Mr. John D. 
Batten, in respect of his S¢. George—not that there 
is any too much honour attaching to such a dis- 
tinction! After all this effort and trouble Mr. 
Watts’s broad and generous work, Zarth, comes 
as a rest and a relief. It is the figure of a 
ruddy-haired woman, her hands filled with autumn 
fruit ; the colouring full of warmth, and the whole 
picture instinct with healthfulness and life. 

One of Mr. Alma Tadema’s chief cares seems to 
be to put the greatest possible number of things in 
the smallest possible space, as witness his Hamily 
Group. Nor is there any reproach implied hereby, 
for there is nothing so difficult as to decide upon 
the exact size your scheme shall take. In the 
present case there is evidence of an elaborate care, 
which might, indeed, give additional charm to the 
picture, if it did not seem to imply a certain diffi- 
dence, a sort of timidity, which is altogether in 
keeping with a painting insignificant in subject as it 
is in dimension. At the same time, a work of this 
kind may well possess distinct points of interest, 
especially when, as in Mr. Alma Tadema’s picture, 
there is expression in the faces. 
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Imaginative art reasserts its rights in the person 
of Mr. Walter Crane, whose fanciful genius is seen 
in the meeting and the kiss of the Rainbow and the 
Wave. Mrs. A. L. Swynnerton’s Hede is conceived 
in something of the same spirit of fancy ; but our 
dreaming is rudely broken, for the divine Hebe 
turns out to be simply a peasant girl in all the 
reality of the sunshine. Next we come to a placid 
piece of painting, delicate in scheme, as befits the 
patient humility of poor little Cinderella—a fine 
example of true perceptive artistry by Mr. G. 
Clausen. Charming, too, Mr. W. B. Richmond’s 
portrait, its delicate harmonious colouring sugges- 
tive of all innocence and freshness. Mr. La 
Thangue is certainly fond of his animals, and justly 
so. St. Francis of Assisi, whom I mentioned just 
now, one day sold his cloak to save a lamb from 
the butcher’s knife ; and the sweet Franciscan poetry 
tells, too, of the Saint and the wolf of Gubbio and 
the bird-catcher’s doves. Mr. La Thangue, who in 
his picture shows with great truth a group of shep- 
herds feeding their young goats, would find in these 
poems many a subject he would like to paint, and 
would paint well. Mr. Alfred East’s charming land- 
scape shows the soft mists behind the trees, with the 
moon mounting high in the heavens, while the 
light shining from within the dwelling speaks of the 
peaceful home-life of the fields. In Mr. Boughton’s 
Rosemary we find the same sweet and moving sen- 
timent of melancholy—a poetic impression con- 
veyed by sheer talent on the part of the artist. To 
calla thing poetic is to state the feeling it evokes ; 
there can be no praise beyond that, and perhaps no 
What profits it to discuss the method, 
Each man 


criticism. 
or the composition, or the colouring ? 
has his own particular manner of going to work, 
and no exact rules can ever be laid down for his 
guidance. For the fact remains that the painter 
who can succeed in conveying to others the feelings 
he himself has felt, must always be an artist of true 
power ; and that is enough. 

This digression demands an apology ; yet it is 
in no way foreign to the subject in question. Take 
for instance, Mr. George Wetherbee’s picture, as 
illustrating just the opposite of what I have 
referred to. His Youth and the Sea-Maiden 
appears to my eyes like a grouping of work-room 
studies, in which the bare intention of the artist is 
suggested ; and the same must be said of the 
laboured allegory by Mr. Herbert A. Olivier, with 
the happily chosen title of 4 Garden of Chances. 
Mr. John Sargent’s portrait of Countess Clary 
Aldringen is in his best manner. Broadly treated 
and full of life, this fine picture shows to perfection 


the artist’s audacious methods. His _ subject 
seems just about to speak, her lips parted, as if 
to exchange a greeting, and her hand half open, 
as though bestowing alms. The catalogue says 
nothing about Mr. John Collier’s beautiful picture, 
perhaps in order that we may divine the subject 
for ourselves, as indeed it is not difficuit to do. 
There are two young girls, one lying down and 
the other seated beside her. And they are think- 
ing or chatting about those things which girls of 
their age think and talk about, when one of them 
has a ball-programme in her hand. 

Mr. Leslie Thomson paints Ofhelia, but he 
has not conceived the subject in the same light- 
hued fancy as the great poet. With many good 
qualities, his picture is unfortunately quite devoid 
of brightness ; Ophelia would surely have shunned 
the contact of this black water and these sombre 
flowers! Mr. Britten retells in pastel the ancient 
fable of Hercules and the Centaur Nessus, with 
landscape surroundings which, if scarcely Greek, 
are none the less beautiful. 

In the Atrium, near the little fountain, spurting 
its stream into a marble basin surrounded by lovely 
hydrangeas, we come upon a polychrome bust by 
Mr. George Frampton, done in the style of the 
Italian sculptors, and dispensing with the ugly 
turned socle. The graceful title inscribed below 
Mr. Albert Toft’s delightful portrait in relief ex- 
plains itself; and to conclude, after mention of 
Mr. Gilbert Bayes’ supple metal work, just a word 
in praise of Mr. Drury’s plaquette in admirable 
profile, which merits its title of “Queen,” just as 
Mr. Toft’s bust deserves—as its name denotes—to 
be loved ! AMAN-JEAN. 


STUDIO-TALK 
(From our own Correspondents) 


ONDON.—The sale of Lord Leighton’s 
pictures and sketches produced some 
rather surprising results. The prices 
obtained for the few large pictures 
which remained in his studio at the 

time of his death were generally low, while some 
of his small sketches and studies of landscapes 
brought considerable sums. Judging by the 
readiness of collectors to acquire the less charac 
teristic examples of his work, it would seem that 
the late President might have secured a far wider 
following had he limited himself less persist- 
ently. As a landscape painter he might easily 
have been in the first rank, for he showed in his 
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studies of open air subjects an excellent apprecia- 
tion of line and colour, and treated certain atmo- 
spheric effects with exceptional dignity and power. 
To many people the display at Christie’s of these 





‘SKIRT DANCER” SILVER STATUETTE 
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small canvases, which were painted not for exhibi- 
tion, but for purposes of his own, must have been 
no small revelation, presenting Lord Leighton in 
an unaccustomed light. 

There was certainly no lack of demand for the 
works by other artists which he had collected, and 
many comparatively unimportant pictures sold for 
large amounts. Nearly £2000 was given for a 
small example of Mr. Tadema’s laborious work ; 
and 750 guineas for the large sketch, She//ing Peas, 
by Sir John Millais. A tiny canvas by George 
Mason, for which Lord Leighton is said to have 
given £100, was bought by Mr. Tate for the 
future Millbank Gallery for 500 guineas; and Zhe 
Haystacks, a study by Mr. G. F. Watts, was sold 
for as much as 290 guineas. These amounts are 
cheering, as they tend to prove that there are still 
collectors left who are not enslaved by the fashion 
for acquiring old masters, and that adequate prices 
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for modern works are still possible. The four 
famous Corots, painted originally for Descamps, 
the great French artist, were sold as a set for 6000 
guineas. 


The election of Mr. Ernest Crofts as a full 
Academician is a belated reward for a long period 
of patient waiting. He has held the rank of 
Associate for no less than eighteen years, and has 
during that time painted a large number of popular 
pictures. His first conspicuous success was made 
quite twenty years ago, so that he has laboured 
very steadily for the coveted position in the ranks of 
“the forty.” Historical and military subjects have 
chiefly occupied his energies, and he has shown the 
best side of his capacities in his illustrations of 
scenes and incidents in the Waterloo campaign. 
His picture of the execution of Charles I., which 
was at the Academy in 1890, attracted extraordinary 
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attention, as it was made a subject of somewhat 
heated discussion among archeologists, who were 
dissatisfied with the shape of the headsman’s 
block. Among the most memorable of his 
other productions are his Roundheads Victorious, 
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exhibited in 1894, and the last fight of the Gun- 
powder Plot conspirators against the soldiers sent 
to arrest them at Holbeach House. 


The Gallery of Sculpture, 1578 New Bond 


Street, is a business undertaking ; but its director, 


greater fame as a modeller; a Bel/uaire—tamer 
of wild beasts—by Ferrary, deserve a special word 
of praise. A replica by the artist—Danté Sodini 
—of his bust of Beatrice, bought by the Italian 
Government, and some clever statuettes by H. 
Montford, Psyche especially, also merit notice. A 





Mr. Carter, is also an enthusiast, who sacrifices no 
little profit to advance the cause of sculpture. The 
taste of buyers to-day is not high, so far as bronzes 
and marbles are concerned ; yet, amid the merely 
clever and accomplished work of its kind which 
the French and Russians turn out in such profusion, 
it is pleasant to find a good number of really good 
works of art. The statuettes in bronze, Credo and 
St. George, by Fremiet ; two realistic figures, Ze 
Travail and Forgeron, by Dr. Paul Richer, the 
accomplished French surgeon, who has earned 


DECORATION 


PANEL FOI 
OF A MUSIC-ROOM BY 
H. GRANVILLE FELI 


little statue in silver of a skirt dancer, by Miss 
Ruth Canton, is admirable in movement, grace of 
line, and elegant pose ; it is a dainty figure that 
reflects credit on a most accomplished modeller, 
whose work has before received appreciation in 
these pages. 


Among the younger decorative artists there are 
very few, comparatively, who essay pictures in oil, 
and still fewer who have courage to accept the 
world’s ideal of a beautiful face, with the traditions 
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which inspire decorative art. Indeed it would seem 
that “ugliness is next to decoration,” was their motto. 
The really beautiful panel by H. Granville Fell we 
are permitted to reproduce herewith, is part of the 
permanent decoration of a music-room in a house 
at Bournemouth. Those who know the chromatic 
atmosphere in which Mr. Fell loves to envelop his 
pictures, will realise that it loses much by transla- 
tion to *‘ black and white.” But the block is really 
a marvel of process work ; the orange and yellow 
which suffused the original are as faithfully trans- 
lated in tone as if they had not been shades of the 
one colour which was a terror to photographers in the 
past. The picture itself is designed to harmonise 
with the definite colour scheme of a particular 
room, and succeeds most admirably in keeping its 
place, without unduly asserting itself. If Mr. H. 
Granville Fell can withstand the most insidious 
disease that besets a painter—early and widespread 
approval, there is nothing he may not do; but the 
premature fame so freely bestowed to-day is the 
worst enemy an artist has to face, and as dozens 
of examples prove, one which very few are proof 
against. 


The Art Embroidery Show Rooms, 25 Old 
Bond Street, are devoted to specimens of admir- 
ably wrought needlework, all employing ‘‘ flax” in 
lieu of silk or crewels. Good taste distinguishes 





ELECTRIC LIGHT BRACKET, FIXED IN BOW LANE 
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the work throughout. ‘The colouring is harmonious 
and original, the stitches employed are bold, and 
the designs freely and pleasantly interpreted. One 
could wish that they were not almost entirely 
copies, or re-arrangements of old motives; even 
when they forsake precedent they are merely well- 








ELECTRIC LIGHT BRACKET, FIXED IN FRIDAY STREET 


conventionalised floral patterns—good, but lacking 
distinctly individual treatment. ‘The so-called art 
linens are most satisfactory textiles in a wide range 
of beautiful colours, and the palette of the flax 
threads is liberal enough for all purposes. The 
influence of a really original designer would leave 
nothing more to be desired. It is just because 
material, craft, and good taste in adaptation are 
already evident, that one hopes the final quality, 
of originality in patterns, may be introduced to 
perfect the scheme. 


The various brackets illustrated here were noticed 
in THe Srup1o when reference was made to some 
experiments in electric lighting made by the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, in Watling Street and its 
adjacent bye-ways. The artists responsible prefer 
that the criticism bestowed should not be prejudiced 
by any personal bias for or against ; so the designs 
must be regarded on their own merits without 
betraying the names of those who made them. But 
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the excellent work, the actual forging and shaping, 
is due to Mr. W. B. Reynolds, a master-craftsman 
in metal. If one doubts how far these designs are 
ahead of previous attempts to employ the electric 
light, he has but to compare them with others—in 
what may be called not unfairly ‘“‘the brass bed- 
stead style,” which are also temporally fixed in the 
The examples illustrated are to 


same streets. 


A 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT BRACKET, 


be gilded all over, the cost of gold used in this 
way being proved to be economic, as it requires 
renewal far less frequently than paint. Those in- 
terested in such matters should not be content 
with a hasty verdict upon a bold and well-con- 
sidered experiment, but should see the originals 
several times. The final verdict of approval can 
then be considered certain, from all people of 
taste. 


HEFFIELD.—Even during the wildest 

flights of imagination it would be im- 

possible to write down Sheffield as a 

city devoted to art, but to assert that 

it is void of such an element would be 

adding blackness to the night and rendering 
auxiliary aid to those manufacturers who vie with 
each other in their endeavour to make their city 
one of eternal darkness. To outward appearance 
all that was beautiful has foundered in a sea of 
manufacturing requirements, and all the instru- 
ments of production would appear to pour forth 
their poisonous fumes with a hissing determination 
to blot the heart out of Nature itself. This is what 
the stranger must feel on entering Sheffield, and 
such is the vision carried away to the quarters of 


the earth and upon which the reputation of the 
city—as a city—has been built. Certainly the 
mind which has not sojourned sufficiently long 
to find how much of beauty is left may be for- 
given for spreading so erroneous a view ; but, deep 
down in the heart of man, there is still the old 
hereditary love of beauty, of excellence in work 
manship, and pride in production, which has, and 
ever will place them in the foremost rank as art 


craftsmen. 


In these days of fierce competition, when price 
is held to be the great consideration, when manu- 
facturers boldly proclaim their sympathy with art 
so long as their pockets remain unaffected, it is 
small wonder that a great percentage of the manu- 
factures should be such as to damage a reputation 
so hardly earned ; but there is consolation in the 
fact that there is a distinct movement to encourage 
art in manufacture, and to produce work which 
may hold its own with that of the past generation, 
which is now so highly prized. 
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Such is the aim and object of the Sheffield Art- 
Crafts Guild, and it is not too much to say that 
their exhibitions come not only as a suprise, but a 
pleasure to many who have feared the old secrets 
have been forgotten. Composed almost entirely 
of men engaged in the varying manufactures of 
the city, and whose work in consequence must be 
to a great extent influenced by non-artistic con- 
sumers, manufacturers may, or should be, par- 
donably proud to feel that they are employing 
craftsmen who can on occasion break away from 
the stereotyped lines and indulge in art for art’s 
sake. 


The second exhibition held by the Guild has been 
in a great measure a success. It has shown that 
however slow the movement may be it is steadily 
advancing, and that however short of the goal in 
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view, the results have proved that the general 

influence has been for good. In another sense the 

effort to bring the art-crafts of the district together 

has been somewhat disappointing. With a Guild 

such as this in its infancy it is too much to expect 

it to be locally self-supporting, neither is it desir- 
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REPOUSSE COPPER PANEL, BY GEORGE HALLIDAY 


able at the present stage that it should be so. 
The introduction of outside works of a really high 
character is helpful to the student to a degree—z.e., 
up to the point at which study ceases and imitation 
begins. In years to come, no doubt, the Guild 
will be strong enough to confine its exhibits to its 
own district, but until then work from a distance 
must not only be acceptable but considered as a 
distinct gain. Such being the case, it should be 
the duty of the executive to use the greatest care 
in selection, to lead the student to a higher level 
of thought and action rather than to confront him 
with a degree of excellence which in his present 
state he feels he can never hope to obtain. 





In visiting provincial exhibitions of this character 
one naturally expects to find a great proportion of 
the exhibits confined to the industry for which 
the locality is famous, and it was therefore some- 
what disappointing to see that cutlery was so little 
in evidence. ‘That there is wide scope in this 
direction will be admitted, and there is ample 
proof of the existence of most delightful workman- 











ship, which would worthily grace the benches. 
Unfortunately, many manufacturers prefer to view 
their exhibits in the light of an advertisement, and 
ridicule the necessity of education, and yet they 
must admit, if they will give the subject a 
moment’s consideration, that the loans of such 
specimens as they may select, if not immediately 
productive in business, must en- 


courage their craftsmen to pro- f . —— es portion being apparent in all his 


duce workmanship of a _ higher 


class, which will eventually secure Vi | 
the desired end by enhancing A \¥! 
their reputation. Cutlery then, ry , ») } 
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few specimens sent were excellent y on 4 4 Douglas, showed an admirable 
of their class, but certainly not it ( 4 ability to deal with the metal, but 


what might have been expected. 


Wrought-iron work was confined 
to one exhibitor, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Taylor. As examples of difficult 
smithing no praise can be too 
high ; but here is a case in which 
the craftsman has lost sight of all 
the elements of good taste in, his 
endeavour to produce a compli- 1 
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Mr. T. Swaftield Brown, Master of the Guild, 
with his staff of workers in vepoussé, was well in 
evidence with a multitude of designs and materials. 
With an instructive model of “ Victory”—in parts 
for moulding purposes, he appears at his best. 
Probably no man in this district has done more to 
encourage true art in the designing of silver plate, 

his admiration for line and pro- 


work, Mr. G. Halliday’s speci- 
mens of hammered copper display 
an exceptional knowledge of treat- 
ment of subject and material with 


a want of knowledge of anatomy 
and study of design. The ham- 
mered panels for commercial pur- 
poses designed by Mr. Edward 
Tuck, and executed by Mr. G. R. 
Webster, were far above the usual 
specimens of their class, a series 
on the lines of Scandinavian orna- 
ment being especially noteworthy. 
Mr. Tuck’s sheets of designs for 





‘i One of the most charming 





ten in the contemplation of line 
and effect, and with the feeling in ang 
view that beauty may be arrived 
at with less labour, and that com- 


plicated smith-work does not necessarily mean 


perfection in wrought-iron work, this exhibitor is in the two boldly designed electric bell plates. 
capable of producing astonishing results. As an education in the art of bookbinding, Miss 


ELECTRIC BELL-PL/é 


panels was the life-size head of 
Elisabeth shown in plaster by 
Miss E. L. Mercer. The model- 
ling of the varying planes is 
remarkably clever, and equal ability is appargnt 
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BY EDWARD TUCK 
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Alice Shepherd contributed two fine specimens 
in embossed leather, equally good in design 
and execution. Mr. Charles Green exhibited a 
selection of modelled panels for trade purposes of 
an original character, and Mr. Peters had departed 
from his usual line with his cabinet, with brass 
mountings by Mr. W. Bullas. Though faulty in 
design, there is something distinctly pleasing in 
the appearance of this piece of furniture. The 
introduction of leaded glass is in questionable 
taste, and the disposition of the shelving is incon- 
venient. Otherwise the effect is such as should 
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encourage this craftsman to further efforts. The 
posters suitable for the announcement of the 
opening of such an exhibition fell short of expecta- 
tion, the most prominent being one by Mr. W. E. 
Wigfull. Mr. F. W. Pomeroy—whose work is of 
double interest to Sheffield owing to his sculpture 
at the New Town Hall—contributed much to the 
general scheme of the Guild. His memorial panel 
erected in Gloucester Cathedral to the memory of the 
late Evan Evans is worthy of study for its execution 
and design, and his presentation to the Guild of 
his original sketch model for the main entrance to 
the municipal buildings 
should furnish food for 
thought to the younger 
members. A miniature 
of his colossal statue of 
Burns erected in Paisley, 
full of pleasing grace and 
feeling, may be similarly 
mentioned. Two busts, 
one of the late Sir Edgar 
Boehm, by the late Mr. 
Robert Glasby, and an- 
other of the latter by his 
son are of special interest 
locally. Mr. Glasby, a 
native of the district and 
sculptor to the Queen, 
was one of Sheffield’s 
early students, and it is 
proposed to form a memo- 
rial by presenting one of 
each of the heads to the 
Sheffield and Rotherham 
Museums. C. W. 


LASGOW.— 

It is worthy 

of special 

note that in 

Glasgow pic- 

ture painting is not the 
only claim our artists have 
for recognition from the 
outside world, and that 
in many branches of the 
Arts and Crafts there is 
work being done of more 
than ordinary interest— 








STAINED-GLASS WINDOW DESIGNED BY DAVID GOULD 


work which ultimately 
should bring laurels to 


EXECUTED BY J. AND W. GUTHRIE the workman, 
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DESIGN FOR STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 

Both in the designing and execution of stained 
glass work, much has been accomplished in a com- 
paratively short time, and it is gratifying to note 
that Messrs. J. & W. Guthrie and others are pro- 
ducing very artistic work both for ecclesiastical and 


domestic purposes. 


Of some windows recently done in the studios 
of the Messrs. Guthrie, we are enabled to give 
reproductions of two which combine in a note- 
worthy manner excellent examples of the work 
they are undertaking for church and house pur- 
poses. One of these is for St. Andrew’s Scotch 
Church, Buenos Ayres. The subject of the window 
is taken from the Book of Revelation: “ And he 
showed me a pure river of water of life proceeding 
out of the throne of God and of the Lamb.” The 
colour scheme of the window, like the design, is 
very beautiful, the tones being rich and full, and 
exceedingly effective. 

The second window is for the Mansion House 
of Roxburgh, Inverness, of which Mr. William 
Flockhart, of London, is the architect. The 
subject is taken from the Scotch legend: “A 
Ceremonial procession of Druids bringing in the 
Misletoe,” a subject peculiarly suitable for the 
great staircase window of a Scotch Mansion House. 


BY DAVID GOULD 
In this design the treatment is most appropriate, 
and shows much power in the grouping of the 
priests and attendants who lead home the white 
bullocks laden with the misletoe bough. 


Both windows have been designed by Mr. David 
Gould, one of the younger artists of the “new” 
movement in Glasgow, and one who shows in his 
work a power of design and a fine ability to use 
pictorial facts together with a beauty of colour 


scheme that has much charm. 
D. M. 


EW YORK.—In the matter of art 
this is the dullest season of the year 
in New York. There will be no 
more exhibitions before the autumn, 
and most of the artists are either 

taking a rest in Europe, or sketching in the 
country. Nevertheless, even in the summer months 
little incidents not without interest occasionally 
crop up. An occurrence in connection with the 
proposed erection of a statue to General Sherman 
has given rise to considerable comment here of 
late. Almost $90,000 was appropriated by Con- 
gress for a monument to this distinguished soldier 
to be raised in Washington, the choice of the design 
being entrusted to the Society of the Army of 
Tennessee, which very wisely invited the Sculpture 
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BY VICTOR MIGNOT 


(See Brussels Studio-Talk) 


Society of New York to conduct the competition. 
Accordingly, when the time came for judgment, 
the latter body appointed as examiners of the de- 
signs four of the most prominent sculptors in the 
country; namely, J. (. A. Ward, Augustus St. 
Gaudens, Olin Warner, and D. C. French, and two 
of the foremost American architects, Bruce Price 
and George B. Post. Early this year these gentle- 
men went to Washington, and after careful and 
conscientious consideration recommended that 
there should be a second competition before the 
final decision between the two men whose designs 
they regarded as best, namely, Paul Bartlett and 
Carl Niehous. 


Subsequently the members of the Sculpture 
Society learned to their infinite amazement that a 
second competition was to be held between four in 
place of two competitors, the two additional ones 
being J. Massey Rhind and Carl Rohl Smith. 
The designs of the former had been ranked about 
sixth or seventh by the Sculpture Society, and 
those of the latter hardly considered at all. To 
cut a long story short, Rohl Smith’s design was 
quietly selected for the monument, without the 
Sculpture Society being further troubled for an 
opinion. 


Naturally piqued at the slight they had received, 
the Sculpture Society wrote an indignant letter to 
the military art-critics at Washington—a pair of 
generals and a pair of colonels—who sent a reply, 
in which they resolutely took a stand against the 
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sculptors, declaring that they differed in opinion 
from them, that they considered Smith’s design 
to be “fof the highest artistic merit,” adding that 
it was drawn “in simple but strong lines,” and 
would “impress the beholder with its beauty, its 
majesty, and its faithful presentation to the eye 
and mind of its famous subject.” In short, they 
hinted that, while they were ready to take the 
opinion of the Sculpture Society so long as it 
followed their own, they were not to be dictated 
to by mere artists. It has since been suggested to 
exhibit the designs of the competitors together, a 
plan which was gladly embraced by all of them 
except Smith, who pleaded illness and a forced 
absence from the country. 





There has been a good deal of correspondence 
between the two societies since, but no conclusion 
has been arrived at. The episode is one of great 
interest, as it may possibly eventually serve to 
decide whether the opinion of artists is to be con- 
sidered in choosing public works of art, or their 
selection left entirely in the hands of ignorant 
officials, to whom this country is already indebted 
for many monuments to their stupidity and bad 
taste. 





A large and important window, destined for the 
church of Wickhambreaux in Kent, was exhibited 
here the other day by the Decorative Stained 
Glass Company. It is of exceptional interest, 
inasmuch as it is the first commission that has 
been given to American glass makers for Europe. 
The design, which is by a young Dane, Baron 
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Arild Rosenkrantz, is of the Gothic order and is 
divided into four lights. The subject is the 
Annunciation, which is treated in a decorative 
and interesting manner, rather after the traditions 
of the old Masters than in the pictorial style which 
is so common among the stained glass workers of 
this country. The window, which is erected by 
Count James Gallatin, in memory of his mother, 
is made altogether of American glass, and will un- 
doubtedly prove of interest to glass-workers in 
England, who have not hitherto had an opportunity 
of seeing work of this kind as executed here. 
Mr. Rosenkrantz, by the way, is one of the regular 


exhibitors at the Rose + Croix. 
C. M. F-G. 
RUSSELS.—A very artistic and most 
effective poster, by M. Henri Meunier, 
nephew of the celebrated painter and 
sculptor, Constantin Meunier, has 
just appeared, having been prepared 
for the Casino of Blankenberghe. It is broad in 
its drawing, and deep in colour, and in arrange- 


ment most quaintly conceived. M. Henri Meunier 
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had done some interesting posters before, in which 
apparently he sought after conciseness of form 
and boldness of colouring; but this last work of 
his places him in the front rank as a designer of 
affiches. 


The first prize in the competition recently 
arranged for a poster announcing the Brussels 
Kermesse has quite rightly been awarded to M. 
Victor Mignot, whose admirable poster for the 
Cénacle was reproduced a month or two ago in THE 
Srupio. His new design, which is already con- 
spicuous on all the walls in the city, is very 
original and full of movement, and possesses 
the further essential quality of showing clearly 
the purpose for which it is intended. The colour- 
ing too is uncommon and full of distinction, and 
attracts the eye at once by its brightness and 
gaiety. 


M. Lyon-Claessen, the publisher, has been 
exhibiting at the Cercle Artistique here a series 


of 200 Dutch water-colours of the end of the 
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BY HENRI MEUNIE 


(See Brussels Studio-Talk) 
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16th century, all representing flowers. The care 
bestowed on his work by the unknown painter 
of these studies is truly extraordinary. One can- 
not imagine anything more scrupulously, more 
religiously, exact. The colours moreover are for 
the most part of marvellous freshness, the tulips 
being particularly worthy of notice on this account. 





A very respectable collection of the works of 
the well-known French sculptor, J. B. Carpeaux, 
has been brought together at the Maison d’Art, in 
Brussels. They all speak eloquently of the period 


of the Second Empire, with its receptions at 
Compitgne, and its féfes at the Tuileries. The 
more important pieces, destined for the decoration 
of public monuments, display a quite exceptional 
gift of expressing movement, and in all a sureness 
of touch is accompanied by much grace of 
attitude and charm of line. 





Ixelles, one of the suburbs of Brussels, has 
just concluded its competitive display of fagades 
and signboards, which has proved decidedly 
superior to the similiar competition arranged 
about a year ago in Brussels itself. 
There is still too great display of 
colour, however, and far too much 
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BAKER’S-SHOP AT IXELLES. DECORATED BY MM HANKAR AND CRESPIN 


(See Brussels Studio-Talk) 
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wrought-iron work. These sign- 
boards or lamps, twisted in all sorts 
of horrible shapes, and hanging 
dangerously over the cornices from 
the gaping jaws of fantastic animals, 
are apt to inspire alarm rather than 
admiration. Two of the /agades 
attract special attention. One of 
them, very brilliant in colour, too 
brilliant perhaps, and certainly with 
too much gilding about it, is the 
work of M. Legraive; while the 
other, a modest decoration for a 
baker’s shop, has been produced by 
MM. Hankar and Crespin. In the 
centre of the design is an allegorical 
figure,Ceres, while the wheat-sheaves, 
and corn-flowers and _ poppies 
around, make up a body of simple 
colouring. The windows and the 
doorway are gracefully framed in 
blue, and over the door is sus- 
pended a long-handled shovel for 
putting the bread in the oven. 
This piece of decoration gained the 
first prize for artistic execution. 
F. K. 





URIN.—The first trien- 

nial exhibition of Fine 

Arts, of which I pro- 

mised last month to 

give a more detailed 

notice, proved to be a triumph for 
the landscapists. At the same time 
maimed there were several excellent figure 


' ——_e, pictures—A. Faldi’s Un Dudbio, for 


instance, a work full of the deepest 
and most delicate sentiment, as 
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““SUONA LA MESSA 


indeed are nearly all the pictures by this artist, who 
has the gift of rendering with the most scrupulous 
accuracy the subtlest emotions of the mind. The 
Portrait of Virginia Reiter by G. Grosso, a sort 
of symphony in yellow, emphasises once more 
this artist’s great ability. G. Pellizza, despite a 
certain suggestion of labour in his attempt to be 
luminous, attracts attention with his Sw/ fenile, 
which has great intensity of expression; while 
among the other exhibitors P. A. Sartoris, A. 
Mancini, A. Tommasi, and G. Previati are all in 
their various ways worthy of note. But as I have 
already said, the chief interest lies in the land- 
scapes, which display vitality and variety. There 
seems every reason to hope that to the illustrious 
names of Calderini, Tommasi, Ciardi and others, 
may soon be added those of quite a number of 
young men, who each year are showing signs of 


great progress in the exhibitions. Calderini has a 


favourite subject in his park scene, which, treated — 


by his delicate brush, has the irresistible fascination 
we have so often felt ; for his subject is charming, 
whether it be the grey tints of a rainy day, or the 
rich gold of the autumnal sun, or the laughing 
spring-tide. This time he has chosen a winter 
scene, with lonely statues in the deserted walks, 
and great trees, their tops in the clouds, and their 








PUGLIESE-LEVI 


FROM A PAINTING BY C 


branches looking like lace-work amid the falling 
snow. If I may be forgiven the paradox, this 
masterly painting seems to convey the great voice 
of silence, filling the imagination with its infinite 
sense of rest. The various works exhibited this year 
by C. Pugliese-Levi are full of promise, and his 
La Marcita and Suona la Messa place him at once 
among the foremost of our landscapists. They 
are fresh and charming pictures, free from all 
affectation of style, and imbued with sincerity and 
expression. Za Marcita gained the prize offered 
by the Turin artists for the best work in the 
exhibition. 


Narofjord by A. Normann, which has already 
been exhibited at several exhibitions outside Italy, 
is remarkable for its extraordinary perspicuity, and 
the sureness of its treatment. G. Belloni, a young 
artist who has already made a name, exhibits 
a sea-piece called Sinfonia, and a landscape— 
Crepuscolo, in which his sympathetic qualties are 
re-affirmed. A. Morbelli’s Jucensum Domino is 
interesting as a study of atmosphere. In sculp- 
ture the best things are the large monu- 
ment by L. Bistolfi, Za Bellezza della Morte, 
and the works of D. Trentacoste, with a certain 
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‘“LA MARCITA”’ 


quattrocentist purity of style, without its breadth ; 
but really artistic and intellectual productions, 
nevertheless, 

G. B. 


IENNA.—It is not very often that we 
meet with an art dealer possessing the 
true taste of a connoisseur. The 
recently opened gallery in the Doro- 
theergasse proves the exception to 

therule. In the midst of the “dead season,” Mr. 
H. O. Miethke has opened a collection of old and 
modern masters. There is an atmosphere about 
these rooms that gives one the distinct impression 
of a taste and discrimination, not of that kind 
which values a work of art only by the price it may 
fetch at an auction sale. The upper rooms are 
arranged in the character of a private collection, 
and the first salon is devoted exclusively to 
Lenbach, who took the pains to arrange his fine 
portrait collection himself. In the second room 
we find Makart, that colour-inspired genius of 
sudden renown and quick oblivion. His Five 
Senses still seem to brave destruction in spite of all 
predictions to the contrary ; the flesh tints are as 
fresh as ever, and the canvases without a flaw. 
180 








FROM A PAINTING BY C. PUGLIESE-LEVI 


Between the pictures we come across occasional 
pieces of ivory panelled furniture from Japan, and 
the floors are covered by carpets from Persia, 
making the stay more palatable for the lounger 
than at the ordinary stores stuffed with every 
description of the “ fine arts ” that “ will sell.” 





Englishmen will find some good specimens of 
modern Scotch landscapes by Brown and Nisbet, 
and a lively sketch by Lavery; in addition a 
splendid little sketch by that most independent of 
artists, the father of landscapists, John Constable. 
This must certainly be considered quite a curiosity 
outside of Great Britain. Among the Flemish 
masters a large Rubens stands foremost, but the 
Dutchmen are even better represented by a 
Terburg, a small, very fine silvery-toned Ruysdael, 
a Hobbema, and others. 





In the autumn there will be an exhibition of the 
old masters from the rich private collections of 
Vienna; and in addition to that, perhaps, also a 
collection of prints and colour prints from the 
British caricaturists of the eighteenth century, after 
the time of Hogarth. 

W..S. 
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ARIS.—Last month we had an exhibi- 
tion of the competitive designs sent in 
in connection with the two palaces to be 
erected in the Champs-Elysées for the 
Exhibition of 1900, on the site of the 

Palais de I’Industrie. The general scheme of the 
Exhibition, as is well known, includes the con- 
struction of a new bridge over the Seine, uniting 
the Cours-la-Reine with the Esplanade des Inva- 
lides, and the two palaces in question will stand 
one on either side of the avenue leading to this 
bridge, and starting in the Champs-Elysées. The 
larger building to the right will replace the existing 
Palais de |’Industrie, and the other on the left will 
supersede both the Pavilion of the Ville de Paris— 
built in 1878 by Viollet-le-Duc, the most famous 
French architect of the century—and the Luxem- 
bourg Museum, which, always too small, has for a 
long time past been quite inadequate to hold the 
continual additions purchased by the State. 





The numerous difficulties presented by such a 
scheme may easily be imagined. Moreover, the 
conditions imposed upon the competitors were 
most exacting, and it is not surprising to find that 
the jury, instead of adopting exclusively and in its 
entirety any one design, have béen obliged to 
choose several, from which the final plans will be 
selected and amalgamated by a working com- 
mittee. 


It has to be remembered that the larger palace 
will, at the conclusion of the Exhibition of 1900, be 
utilised for all sorts of undertakings. First of all 
the Annual Salons of the Champs-Elysées and 
the Champ-de-Mars, which are to be re-united 
there, according to the wishes of the Ministry of 
Fine Arts; then the Horse Show and the Agri- 
cultural Exhibition, to say nothing of concerts and 
other things too numerous to mention. 


For my part I must confess to holding the opinion 
that the first essential of a monument, from a decora- 
tive point of view, is that it should harmonise, even 
in its smallest details, just as in its general idea, 
with the special purpose for which it is intended. 
A hippodrome is a hippodrome, and should not be 
considered capable under any pretext of being 
turned into a museum, any more than it should be 
thought feasible to transform the arena at Arles or 
the Coliseum into a place for the display of pictures 
or curiosities. We know from our experience of 
the Louvre that, despite the undoubted architec- 


tural beauty of the building, and all the care that 
has been taken to make it what it is, the galleries, 
so far as the light is concerned, and also in other 
respects, are among the worst in the world. 





Consider, too, that these new palaces in the 
Champs-Elysées, built as they are to be in connec- 
tion with a Universal Exhibition, must of necessity 
be in something like harmony with the hybrid, 
composite style, temporary and tinselly, of Exhibi- 
tions generally. This was the case, as everybody 
knows, with the Trocadéro, the Eiffel Tower, the 
Galerie des Machines, and the Palais de |’Industrie. 
Besides, despite the so-called progress of modern 
construction, one could not expect that the building 
of a monument, in the true sense of the word, 
should take less than four, or rather three, years to 
complete, for the actual work will not begin before 
next year. So far from this being the fault of the 
architects, it is rather their excuse. The condi- 
tions of the competition handicapped them too 
severely, anything like fancy or originality of idea 
being absolutely prohibited by the State. 

And what will the final plan be like? One asks 
the question with a certain uneasiness, for the 
matter is one of some importance. Out of all the 
designs selected will it be possible to form one 
which shall combine all the necessary qualifications, 
and be at the same time a work of art? I am afraid 
this is too much to expect ; but we must hope for 


the best. 
M. 


G. 
REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance: with 
an Index to their Works. By Bernhard Beren- 
son. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, and Florence in the Fifteenth 
Century. By E. Armstrong, M.A. 

The Midsummer of Italian Art. By Frank Preston 
Stearns. Five heliotype illustrations. (London 
and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Although every artist and every art critic knows 

well enough that the two important things in paint- 

ing are drawing and modelling, and most of them 
know what in practice makes good drawing and 
good modelling, there are, I venture to say, but 
few who would not be puzzled to answer the 
question : Why and how do we enjoy good draw- 
ing and good modelling? The new book by Mr. 
Bernhard Berenson, which incidentally discusses 
181 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


this point, comes as something of a surprise, and 
is welcome as a thoroughly original treatment of 
the most essential problems of representative art. 
The author does not discuss beauty in the abstract, 
nor the evolution of form, but, restricting himself 
consistently to the point of view of the enjoyer of 
art, and taking as his theme the masterpieces pro- 
duced in Florence during the Renaissance, he 
endeavours to explain how great art is appre- 
ciated. 

The Florentine school depends upon its treat- 
ment of form, not upon any of the accessories that 
play so important a part in other schools—attrac- 
tiveness of types, wealth of colour, or effects of 
space-composition. The fact that the energies of 
the greatest Florentines, from Giotto to Michel 
Angelo, were devoted to representing the human 
figure in repose or movement, explains the im- 
portant place which the art of Florence has con- 
sistently held among cultivated Europeans, for, as 
Mr. Berenson points out, the human figure is the 
subject upon which good drawing and good model- 
ling produce their quickest and most impressive 
effects. 

His theory, stated by himself in clear, briet 
language, and illustrated at each point by reference 
to definite masters and definite works of art, may 
be baldly summarised as follows. The tasks 
specific to the art of painting are to give impres- 
sions of solidity by means of flat surfaces, and of 
movement by means of objects actually motionless. 
These problems it solves by modelling and draw- 
ing. Successful modelling and successful drawing 
are such as give to the beholder the impression of 
relief and of movement (or life) in the objects 
represented. But, it may be objected, the 
panorama and the photograph do the same. The 
enjoyment of represented form begins, however, to 
be esthetic or artistic only when the objects are 
represented in such a way as to give the spectator 
a feeling of increased energy. Art must, above all, 
be “life enhancing.” But how can represented 
form—mere solidity—be life enhancing? Only, 
Mr. Berenson says, by stimulating the ideated 
sense of touch and muscular pressure and strain to 
unwonted activity, so that we realise things more 
quickly and more completely than in life. In life 
we pass over the contemplation of form to consider 
objects in their dynamic relations. We have for- 
gotten that, as children, we learnt to appreciate 
solidity by touching and by muscular movements 
of all kinds. But when form is isolated and pre- 
sented to us in such a way that this dormant or 
forgotten muscular sense is roused, as it is not 
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commonly roused by nature, or by mechanical 
reproductions of nature, then it inevitably enhances 
life, giving pleasure on the general evolutional 
principle that all conscious healthy functioning is 
enjoyable. 

The pleasure of what is called ‘“ movement” in 
painting arises in an analogous way. We'tend to 
imitate every movement we see represented, even 
if the movement be only that of a swift line. This 
impulse to imitate stimulates ideated muscular 
tensions, which, although not at all so powerful as 
the sensations in real life, are apt to be more 
pleasurable, as they are freed from actual hind- 
rances to enjoyment—fatigue, weight, and the 
like. 

Around this formula of the life enhancing effect 
of art through the ideated muscular sensations 
which it calls up, Mr. Berenson groups the Floren- 
tine painters, finding here the explanation of the 
supremacy of such masters as Giotto, Masaccio, 
Leonardo, Botticelli, and Michel Angelo, over their 
famous fellow craftsmen, Fra Angelico, Fra Filippo, 
Fra Bartolomeo, Andrea, and the rest. We 
have no space to quote the felicitous “ apprecia- 
tions” of the different artists, terse as they are, nor 
to speak of the scholarly and almost complete lists 
of their works which close this important little 
volume, the second of a series which is to include 
the whole of Italian Renaissance painting. 

It is not with “life enhancement” that we turn 
to another volume in a series issued by Messrs. 
Putnam. Mr. Armstrong’s “ Lorenzo de’ Medici,” 
the sixteenth volume in the “Heroes of the 
Nations” series, stands in sharp contrast to the 
close-packed and original work of Mr. Berenson. 
It is not illumined by any general principle, original 
or otherwise, and, instead of being the outcome of 
personal research and experience, it is nothing but 
a dry and superficial compilation, presented in a 
literary style to which we are only too well inured 
in the world of journalism. It is unnecessary here 
to speak of anything but the inevitable section 
devoted to art. In this, the author has scarcely 
made an attempt to reconcile the conflicting views 
of the various writers from whom he has taken his 
material. Morelli, Mrs. Jameson, and Miintz— 
scientist, sentimentalist, and archivist—jostle each 
other on every page. Names are mis-spelled, per- 
sonages are confused, places and subjects are care- 
lessly bungled. All this, however, we might 
pardon if we found anything to help us to enjoy 
or understand the great artists of the time. But the 
treatment of the most important of them, of Botti- 
celli, illustrates the hoplessness of serving up art 























as a hash of other people’s opinions. Two profiles, 
the Pier di Cosimo at Chantilly, and the school 
picture at Frankfort—are the first “ Botticellis” 
mentioned, and in this fashion the list of undis- 
criminating misattributions goes on. (We trace 
here the influence of the unfortunate Dr. Ulmann, 
whose volume was severely reviewed in THE 
Stup1io in August, 1894.) When we come to 
look for the appreciation of the artist’s genius, we 
are put off with meaningless clichés such as “ poet 
and painter, now lyric, now dramatic .. . . trans- 
formed by the magic of his fancy every theme he 
made his own . . . . impressed by the beauty and 
interest of the present .. . . the product is indi- 
vidual, all his own . . the poetic instinct in the 
spectator goes out to find the kindred element in 
the painter... .. ” Finally, after some rather less 
commonplace remarks about Botticelli’s love of 
representing motion and the breeze, we are cast 
high and dry on the arid sands of science by the 
astounding statement that “ the present popularity 
of Botticelli may be accounted for by the applica- 
tion of the historical method to art criticism, by 
the fact that art has for the public an educational, 
and not merely an epicurean value.” Heaven save 
us from such “ education” as unintelligent com- 
pilation affords ! , 

When Mr. Stearns, writing almost as one who 
has never travelled, describes Raphael’s Disputa 
as being the ces/ing of the Stanza, his cartoons as 
still at Hampton Court, the Pitti Zhree Fates, 
which he mistakes for a Michel Angelo as hanging 
in the Tribuna of the Uffisi, side by side with the 
Medusa, which he mistakes for a Leonardo ; when, 
out of his five illustrations, the ‘‘ Leonardo” is a 
forgery, the “ Raphael” a Sebastian del Piombo, 
and the “ Correggio ” a mere reproduction from an 
engraving; when misstatements, misattributions, 
and inaccuracies greet us on almost every page, we 
are tempted to wonder in what manner he spent 
those “many years of study and experience” which 
went, as he informs us, to the making of his book. 
The truth is Mr. Stearns belongs to that antiquated 
race of art amateurs who recognise a “ genuine” 
picture by feeling a thrill, “ something like an elec- 
tric shock,” he eloquently describes it ; who, when 
they travel, take no notes and buy no photographs or 
guide-books ; who have never heard of connoisseur- 
ship save as a bye-word, nor of scholarship in any 
form ; but who try to make up for ignorance by 
sentiment, and for carelessness by enthusiasm. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Stearn’s enthusiasm is almost 
always misplaced, and his sentiment foolish. The 
trail of the American “parlor” garnished with the 
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engraving of the Madonna della. Sedia, of which he 
speaks so affectionately, is over it all, and the only 
Muse who presides at his outpourings is the 
American young lady of the lower middle class, 
who sits in that parlour. One or two illustrations 
must suffice. In the essay on Michel Angelo he 
says: “A certain young lady once purchased a 
copy of Correggio’s Jc, had it framed, and it hung 
in her room for years without the import of the 
picture being discovered by her. Now the purity 
of Michel Angelo, as I feel it through his works, 
seems to me a fair match for the innocence of 
that girl, who was something over 20.” Again, 
of the same unfortunate picture, this time apropos 
of Correggio’s genius, he writes: ‘‘It is much in 
Jo's favour that she is greatly admired by her own 
sex. A great many photographs of her are sold to 
ladies; very few to men.” But the gem of apprecia- 
tion in this line occurs on p. 311, where we read : 
“A young lady of Boston, just returned from 
Europe, considers the ‘ Marriage of Bacchus and 
Ariadne’ the greatest of all pictures ; this is much 
in its favour.” It may be! But we do not count 
it in Mr. Stearns’ favour that he should so obviously 
derive his own criticisms from the diary of the 
provincial miss on her first trip “ abroad.” How- 
ever, when he speaks in the first person, the 
doctrine is not any more edifying. His shrinking 
from the nude—‘*We moderns do not appre- 
ciate sculpture because we are not in the habit of 
seeing naked figures;” his horror at Raphael’s 
shameless Apollo, whom he describes as a “ fearful 
apparition” among the elegantly costumed Muses ; 
his bold remark (let no one accuse Aim of prudery !) 
that ‘“‘so far as art is concerned, people should 
either have their clothes properly on or properly 
off”; his distaste for monsters—“ I confess that 
no picture which contains a dragon or a large 
snake is altogether pleasant to me ;” his serious 
argument about what he calls “ Raphael’s dubious 
practice in using bakers’ daughters as models of 
the Holy Virgin ;” his illuminating criticism of 
Michel Angelo’s sibyls, “their head-dresses could 
not be surpassed for elegance and good taste, so 
much so that it seems as if they must have been 
arranged by a woman rather than painted by a 
man”; all these, and more, sound to us like un- 
acknowledged quotations from some young lady of 
Boston, or elsewhere. From the young lady’s 
commonplace book also come such sententious 
scraps of wisdom as: “ Time is like an ocean on 
which we float for a while, and then disappear in 
it;” “The pyramid typifies the solidity of the 
family structure ;” and who but a young lady, or 
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Mr. Stearns, would now call the head of the Apollo 
Belvedere “ superhuman,” or exclaim on entering 
the Sixtine Chapel, “The inexpressible is here 
accomplished?” One more quotation—this time 
evidently called from Mr. Stearns’ own experiences 
—and we have done. Of the Medusa, which he 
extravagantly admires, he says in his enthusiasm : 
“The face seems familiar to us. We fancy that 
like Heine’s devil, we have met her somewhere in 
society, at Mount Desert, perhaps, or other fashion- 
able resort. That she did not quite freeze our 
blood was owing to the fine summer weather.” 
We commend Mr. Stearns to the enjoyment of 
fashionable American summer resorts, and of the 
young ladies who frequent them, but we advise him 
to refrain in future from writing on a subject so 
remote as art from what are apparently the pursuits 


of his predilection. 
Mary Locan. 


WARDS IN “ THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


DESIGN IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
SuBJEcT: “ SUMMER.” 
(B XXXIII.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Jason (John Thirtle, The Elms, Banstead Road, 
Ewell, Surrey). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Pekin 
(Mary G. Houston, 139 Fulham Road, S.W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Aestas (J. Houry, 16 Falmouth Road, Bishopston, 
Bristol) ; Clymping (Louis J. Ginnett, 27 Wellington 
Road, Brighton) ; C/ef (Stanros Homere, Wyken 
House, Bridgnorth, Salop); Grumbir (Rosa C. 
Petherick, Maple Lodge, Havelock Road, Croy- 
don) ; Hurly Burly (C. H. Burleigh, St. Aubyn 
House, Montpelier Crescent, Brighton); J¢y/us 
(William Tyndale, Springvale, Habberley Road, 
Kidderminster) ; Jacobus (Scott Calder, c/o Mrs. 
Taylor, 159 Sydney Street, Chelsea, S.W.); Aonkey- 
Cat (Glencairn Shaw, 12 Kensington Crescent, W.) ; 
Mont Blanc (A. Critchlow, Bowden Street, Burs- 
lam, Staffs) ; May (May Dixon, Mulberry Green, 
Harlow, Essex) ; March Hare (Ethel K. Burgess 
2 Lilford Road, Camberwell) ; Riva/ (Fred Ashton, 
34 Springcliffe, Manningham, Bradford) ; Sir Bors 
(Henry C. Graff, Pontac Villa, Westdown Road, 
Catford, S.E.}; and Voar (Edith A. Reynolds, 
The Hollies, Tregonwell Road, Bournemouth). 

DESIGN FOR METAL PANEL. 
(C XXXI.) 
The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
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Thistle (John M. Glover, 15 Trafalgar Square, 
Chelsea, S.W.) 

The SeconD Prize (Half a guinea) to Aline 
(Jacques Houry, 16 Falmouth Road, Bishopston, 
Bristol). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Alp (C. W. Crosby, 19 Gordon Square, W.C.) ; 
lo (Florence Grant, Waverley, Beckenham, Kent) ; 
Harebell (Mabel Brindley, Tittesworth, Florence 
Road, Boscombe, Hants); Jeremiah (C. G. 
Dimma, 59 The Common, Upper Clapton, N.E.) ; 
Magpie (Gertrude M. Liddall, 19 Eaton Road, 
Chester) ; Mermaid (Frederic Osborne, Waterloo, 
Frome, Somersetshire); Pantile (Ralph Knott, 
go Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W.); Richmond (R. 
A. Mill, 10 Frankfort Street, Plymouth) ; Zommy 
(Juliet N. Williams, Yanwath, King’s Road, Rich- 
mond, Surrey) ; and Zvodles (Katharine M. Ward, 
The Red House, Ewell, Surrey). 

PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 


PICTURESQUE OLD COTTAGE 
(D XXIV.). 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Hydrastes (W. Wainwright, Pembury Court, Kent). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Warwick 
(J. Liebreich, 6 Blenheim Road, Bradford, Yorks). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Amiel (Ernst Lambert, 32 Milsom Street, Bath) ; 
Borderer (D. Donaldson, 9 Railway Street, Ber- 
wick-on-T'weed) ; Beeswing (Miss Comber, Leigh- 
ton, Parkgate, Cheshire); . . . . (Miss E. L. Coles, 
Elmfield, Streatham, S.W.) ; Dolphin (Miss M. M. 
Leadbetter, Lismore, Broughty Ferry, N.B.); 
Diana (Alice G. Legge, Bramdean House, Alres- 
ford, Hants); Delta A (Seymour Conway, Ingle- 
croft, Beckenham); Déeta B (Norman Reckitt 
Caen Wood Towers, Highgate, N.); Henry Kirke 
White (Henry Johnson, 11 Ayr Street, Forest 
Road, Nottingham) ; Zeone//ard (Leonard Steven- 
son, 3 Harlaxton Street, Nottingham); eras 
(Walter Sarel, Monk’s Grove, St. Ann’s Hill, 
Chertsey); Medicus (C. W. Chapman, M.D., 21 
Weymouth Street, W.); Wightjar (R. A. Muntz, 
Umberslade, near Birmingham); enmaenrush 
(Frank Casson, 84 Trinity Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham) ; Runswick (Henry Irving, Darwen, 
Lanes); Rose trémére (R. J. Haines, 12 Beau- 
mont Street, Oxford); S¢. Michaels Mount (M. 
Tuke Tylor, 67 Ladbroke Road, W.) ; Shotfeswell 
(W. T. Greatbatch, 30 Smallbrook Street, Bir- 
mingham); Zwtamen (Mary L. Duffield, St. 
Oswald’s, Shortlands, Kent); and X Ray (A. H 
C. Corder, 77 Buckingham Road, Brighton). 
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HE LAY FIGURE AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


“It is really quite gratifying, and a 

trifle unexpected, to find 1896 beating 

the Retrospective Work,” said the Lay Figure to 

his friends, as they strolled round the gallery 

holding the picked subjects from so many pre- 

vious “ National Competitions ” at South Kensing- 
ton. 

“Ts it?” said the Cynic. “I am not so fond 
of the system that I rejoice to find new evidence 
in its favour.” 

** Besides, you must remember,” the Journalist 
broke in, “‘that this work is not necessarily the 
best examples of former years; but represents 
chiefly those subjects which gained honours.” 

“ Surely that is one and the same thing ?” said 
the Lay Figure. 

**How nice of you to think so,” the Cynic 
snarled; “to believe the judges have always 
been both efficient and judicial. I remember 
certain men in past years who would not have 
voted for the best thing in the world, unless it was 
done after their own peculiar ideas.” 

“But one must face personal prejudice in all 
judgments not based oh mere points of law,” said 
the Lay Figure. 

“Nor am I quite sure,” the Cynic continued, 
ignoring the interruption, “whether all the best 
works of any.year ever met the judges’ eyes. I 
knew more than one instance of work seen after- 
wards (in their non-official capacity) by certain of 
the judges, which provoked them first to declare 
they had never seen it before, and to add that they 
would most gladly have awarded it the highest 
honours, had it come before them.” 

“There again,” the Lay Figure said, “even if 
your facts are absolutely accurate, it only shows 
that a committee of selection may err.” 

“To err is human; to give medals to work you 
dislike—is divine,” said the Cynic, uttering the 
mild perversion as if it had a deep hidden mean- 
ing. 

“T think,” said the very modern Designer, “that 
the cult of the Italian Renaissance, with its queerly 
assorted local idols—Owen Jones, Moody, and 
the rest—has come a cropper, and that South 
Kensington is trimming to popular opinion.” 

“JT don’t agree with your mixed metaphor, or 
presume to understand it,” said the Cynic. “I am 
inclined to think that decorative feeling, evinced 
chiefly by inability to draw, and originality dis- 
played in weak imitations of Rossetti or Beardsley 
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are taken much too seriously. I want to see more 
painting and less pattern.” 

“ Because the strength of English decoration is 
acknowledged just now by that Paris which sup- 
plies you with all your standards of criticism?” 
asked the Lay Figure, “or because you think the 
Slade and the R.A. schools are the proper places 
for teaching painting and sculpture ?” 

“TI hear rumours of official retirements by age 
limits, and new appointments looming near,” said 
the Journalist. ‘‘ Now, it is important whenever 
the changes do occur, that no clique should be 
allowed to run in its own nominee.” 

“Such abstract impeccability ought to be kept 
for leading articles,” retorted the Cynic. “I sup- 
pose in plain English that means somebody you 
happen to dislike is in the running, and you fear 
he will get in.” 

“No!” said the Journalist. ‘I only want to 
see the right man; personally I should prefer a 
competent architect, or a sculptor, to a painter; 
one young enough to believe in young people, and 
English by birth, sympathy, and tradition.” 

‘Surely there is only one Art for Paris and 
Peebles,” said the Lay Figure. 

“That is a quotation, and a fallacy,” said the 
Journalist. ‘ There may be only one arithmetic for 
both, although bimetallism seems to suggest at 
least two ; but if so, it is Science, not Art, that 
knows but one law.” 

“There is something in that,” said the esthetic 
Painter. ‘“ All good Art of the past has a local, 
yes, a parochial flavour, to use your pet word. 
How else would ‘ styles’ be recognised ?” 

‘* Therefore you would have English Art, if there 
be any, the Art of a parish,” grunted the Cynic. 

“Yes!” said the Journalist warmly. “I prefer 
the Art of a parish to imitations, however cosmo- 
politan, of the Art of another nation. Did you see 
a correspondence in the papers lately, which pro- 
phesied the secession of certain big towns from 
the South Kensington system, and the institution of 
locally maintained schools of Art instead? That 
looks a very healthy sign.” 

“‘ But surely now South Kensington, for almost 
the first time, gains your approval, it is an unfortu- 
nate moment to suggest dismemberment,” said 
the Lay Figure. “See what it may do yet as a 
body.” 

“We shall,” said the Journalist grimly, “and pos- 
sibly we may be delighted and edified. Let us 
hope so; but Art, as there taught, like history, is 
apt to repeat itself.” 

Tue Lay Ficure. 
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MODERN PORTRAIT-PAIN- 
TER: M. AMAN-JEAN. BY 
GABRIEL MOUREY. 


M. AMAN-JEAN’S art is an art full of 
delicacy and refinement and subtlety, an art full of 
deep thought and charm, full of dreamy fascina- 
tion. This is as much as to say that it is not the 
kind of work to please everybody. It appeals 
rather to the intellectual and the refined; to 
those, in a word, who can understand and can feel 
—applying these two words at once in their most 
general and their deepest sense—to those who 
strive to discover in an artist’s work a fresh and 
special significance, according to the aspect of 
those creations of the external world which he 
places before their eyes. Such as these will love and 
appreciate M. Aman-Jean’s art ; and they are more 
numerous than people think, despite that decay of 
taste which is inherent to all modern democracies. 
Their support is enough to establish an artist’s 
reputation, and that in a manner far preferable to 
him than the notoriety achieved by much of the 
transient, garish work of the day. 


It is indeed a good thing to note the influence 
still exercised by pure art, even to the extent—in the 
case of certain artists, of whom we may be proud 
to be the contemporaries—of compelling the 
attention of the heedless multitude, who must 
needs admire even though they cannot understand. 
The respect their very names inspire is testimony 
enough of the divine and everlasting magic of 
that divine and everlasting mystery we call Art. 
England to-day affords several notable examples of 
this feeling ; in her admiration, for instance, of two 
such artists as Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones, the former wearing on his brows the double 
wreath of everlasting bays as poet and as painter ; 
and the latter, alive and famous in the world of 
art and letters, and rewarded in his dignified career 
of labour by the admiration of his countrymen and 
foreigners alike. MM. Puvis de Chavannes and 
A. Rodin, despite the fact that certain of thei 
works (small blame to them, be it added), must 
ever remain as a sealed book to the crowd, have 
received in France the highest official recognition, 
and yet have continued to be the independent artists 
they always were, even from the outset of their 
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PORTRAIT OF M. DAMPT, THE SCULPTOR 


careers, when the very experts themselves disdained 
their work. It were hard to exaggerate the respect 
due to natures such as these, hard to pay sufficient 
homage to willpower so strong, to personality 
so forceful as theirs. 

These general remarks are not, I think, out of 
place, inasmuch as they have a special bearing 
upon the place occupied by M. Aman-Jean among 
those few artists of whom it may be said that they 
will in the future be considered the representatives 
of the French art of to-day. If they are not yet 
acknowledged as leaders, at least they will be some 
day ; for they are winning their way slowly but 
surely, with admirable patience, by dint of honest 
work, backed up by gifts of the highest order, to 
the first rank in the near future. 

First and foremost, M. Aman-Jean is a portraitist. 
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We may congratulate our- 
selves that he has been 
inspired to perpetuate the 
features, and in_ those 
features to reveal the souls, 
of his contemporaries. No 
easy task, truly, in this age 
of ours, when everything 
tends towards the efface- 
ment of character, when 
uniformity of dress is 
almost universal, when the 
levelling of the classes is 
every day causing our per- 
sonality to disappear more 
and more. A risky task, 
too, and one requiring a 
rare gift of perception for 
its thorough accomplish- 
ment. For it is really a 
fine and fertile subject of 
study for an artist, con- 
scious of his mission— 
an age like our own, full 
of elegancies and refine- 
ments of every kind, and 
instinct with a feverish 
activity, throbbing _per- 
petually throughout the 
civilised world, with its 
thirst for the joys of the 
moment, its love’ of 
pleasure and luxury, its 
craving for a life crowded 
with the greatest possible 
ee variety of sensations. 
Cosmopolitanism has 
smoothed down the angularities of the races, and 
dilettantism has clothed our minds as it were with 
a cloak of subtle comprehension. <A thousand 
bonds of intellectual kinship unite persons of equal 
social rank, albeit of different nationality. One 
circle intermingles with another, and each imparts 
to its neighbour something of its own manner 
of thinking and feeling and _ understanding. 
The external side of life has developed beyond 
measure, to the detriment of its inner workings ; 
for that self-communion, that long conference 
between the moral being and his conscience, all 
that, in short, which little by little reveals upon the 
features the nature of the soul, is unknown ina 
restless age like ours. 
Mere talent as a painter, therefore, will not 
suffice’ nowadays for the portraitist, if indeed it 
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We may congratulate our- 
selves that he has been 
inspired to perpetuate the 
features, and in those 
features to reveal the souls 
of his contemporaries. No 
easy task, truly, in this age 
of ours, when everything 
tends towards the efface- 
ment of character, when 
uniformity of dress is 
almost universal, when the 
levelling of the classes is 
every day causing our per 
sonality to disappear more 
and more. A risky task, 
too, and one requiring 
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ever has sufficed. He must be a psychologist, 
ever on the alert, ever seeking to grasp and to 
express in material form the mental characteristics 
of his subject. What do I care for the blood flow- 
ing beneath the skin; for the network of swelling 
and throbbing veins ? What matters the sight of the 
straining muscles full of life, if the invisible part, 
the mystery of this living being, be absent from 
the canvas ; if I cannot enter into communication 
with its spirit? I care not how brightly, how 
truly, the eyes may shine, if I know nothing of the 
thought, the fancy, animating them. Even a flat- 
ness, or the projection of a bone, or the irregularity 
of a line, a deformity even, gives evidence of some 
habitual trait which, if at times contradictory, is 
nevertheless always full of interest. 

Thus it is, I fancy, that M. Aman-Jean under- 
stands the art of portrait-painting; and far be it 
from me to say he is wrong. Nay, he is right, 
doubly right ; in the first place from the general 
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point of view of zsthetics, since he succeeds so 
thoroughly in carrying out the object he has in 
view. The series of women’s portraits reproduced 
here proves this, to my mind, incontestably ; and 
these pictures also show the artist’s predilections, 
his personal bent, his own peculiar conception of 
art and life. 

As I said before, M. Aman-Jean’s art is one of 
delicacy and subtle refinement. To prove this, 
examine carefully the figures he so delights in. 
His subjects are intensely alive with an inner life, 
and seem heedless of all that might tear them 
from their own secret dreamings. They make no 
attempt at futile agitation, but are content with the 
thoughtful gestures of repose, the attitudes of pen- 
sive grace, in which the artist has fixed them. 
These are no special poses, assumed in the 
studio, under the painter’s gaze, but rather their 
habit, their ordinary way of being ; and one feels at 
once that the artist has painted them with his 
heart, rejoiced at the kin 
ship in spirit he has dis 
covered between himself 
and them, at that perfect 
understanding between 
painter and model without 
which there can result only 
the most superficial work, 
merely skin deep, like a 
photograph. A portrait 
thus conceived becomes a 
plastic, psychological syn 
thesis of the person repre- 
sented. Everything in it 
has its meaning, with no- 
thing left to chance, or to 
the unforeseen happy touch, 
put in with more or less 
success, according to the 
artist’s ability in execution. 
Hence the air of harmony 
pervading M. Aman-Jean’s 
pictures, a skilful harmony, 
with nothing pedantic about 
it, studied, without affecta- 
tion, deep and concentrated, 
substantial and mellow, ex- 
exactly what he 
nor 


pressing 
wishes, neither more 
less, neither too much nor 
too little. 

M. Aman-Jean’s portraits 
of Mlle. Yvonne Lerolle and 
Mile. de La Verritre are 
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A Modern Portrait-Painter 


conspicuous illustrations of the harmonious concen- 
tration of vision peculiarto him. Full of grace, and 
investing the true likeness of their subjects with an 
exquisite fascination, they have a certain something 
about them which seems to suggest the very spirit of 


(Salon of 1895), Mme. B. ..., and Mlk. P. T. 
P.. .., in the last Champ de Mars Exhibition ; 
and among the portraits of men in those of Colone/ 
de K...., with its princely air, AZ. Luiz de 
Resende, M Jules Case, Paul Verlaine, the sculp- 

tor Dampt, and quite re- 

cently, the painter Besnard. 
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Considering the admir- 
able principles realised in 
all M. Aman-Jean’s works 
it is not surprising that his 
pictures should be so full 
of decorative effect: a 
logical result, which shows 
how well versed he is in all 
the resources of his art. 
His scrupulously studied 
figures demand a setting of 
their own, a special atmo- 
sphere, one of to-day, in 
which they may really live, 
an atmosphere which never- 
theless shall remain the at- 
mosphere of to-morrow and 
for ever. M. Aman-Jean 
will have none of that strict 
exactitude, the importance 
of which is so greatly exag- 
gerated by most of the 
modern __ portrait-painters. 
Imagination has too strong 
a hold on him for that ; not 
mere fancy for fancy’s sake, 
but just for so much as it 
is worth in adding to reality, 
in transfiguring, and magni- 
fying and generalising it. 

Thus the decorative side 
of M. Aman-Jean’s work 
has a high importance of 
its own. This it is which 
impels him to those subtle 
combinations of lines, those 











‘‘LA JEUNE FILLE AU PAON 


the éternel feminin. And the same careful study, 
the same striving to get at the secrets of the indi- 
viduality of humanity, the same desire to record 
completely and definitely the special traits of his 
types, are seen in his portraits of A/me. Henri 
Martin, Mil. T. C. J. ... (Salon of 1892), 
Mme. D. . .. (Salon of 1894), Ml. M. J. L. 
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surprising effects of colour 
which give such irresistible 
charm to his figures. And 
all this is achieved with the 
simplest originality, without overloading the canvas, 
but by giving each thing its proper place, and bring- 
ing into prominence only that which is material. 
Thus it is with the Jeune Fille au_Paon, and with the 
portraits of M. Jules Case and the sculptor Dampt, 
in which the arrangement of the backgrounds, the 
objects around, and the costumes, is highly decora- 
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A Modern Portrait-Painter 


tive. And in almost all the women’s portraits to 
which I have alluded, the artist has been careful to 
give to each of his figures just those surroundings 
which are proper to that particular subject, without 
regard to any one else, the result being that every 
detail assists in emphasising the predominance of 
the figure itself, which thus becomes the natural 
centre of the work. 

I have now to speak of the purely decorative 
work of M. Aman-Jean—his Venise, in the Salon 
of 1894; his piece of decoration of the same 
name, his Venise, Reine des Mers, in the 1893 
Salon ; his Sivénes, in the same Salon; and his 
two cartoons for tapestry, Za Beauté and Le Regret 
du Passé, in the Luxembourg Gallery. The artist 
has given full rein to his fancy in these works, 
breathing the soul of the Italian Renascence, in 
all save its splendour. For M. Aman-Jean is fond 
of sober shades, likes to strike rich chords, but 
muffled as it were by the mists of his dreams. 
His greens and subdued turquoise-blues produce a 
strange glaucous light, while the faded rose tints, 
the dead gold yellows, and the dull violets, shine 
with the faint lustre of ancient gems. Delicate 
poems these, with slender, graceful forms passing 
rhythmically by, youthful faces showing in calm 
repose on a background of herakdic trophies, telling 
of glories past and gone ; or framed by the placid 
sea rippled by the fresh breeze into tiny wavelets. 
In this pure twilight air of other days appear the 
lovely figures of the past, with robes floating in 
the air, like rosy clouds ; while through the clear 
blue waters glides a barque, sailing midst the pale 
foam towards the land of happiness, and love, and 
dreams. 

As for M. Aman-Jean’s “echnigue, it will, no 
doubt, be considered dull and soft by those who 
can admire nothing but striking colours, and have 
no idea of the art of the halftone; who are in- 
capable of realising its charm and fascination ; 
those, in a word, who think that to be a colourist 
an artist must be noisy and coarse; those who de- 
light in the barbarous combinations of tones 
introduced by certain of our portrait-painters, to 
the taste of the retired grocers who employ them. 
I can assure them they are strangely mistaken. 
M. Aman-Jean is a colourist of the first order. 
In proof of what I say, I will only mention three 
of his portraits—but the pictures themselves must 
be seen to be properly appreciated—a lady in red 
in the 1893 Salon, J/me. B. . . . in the last Salon, 
an exquisite arrangement in violet, and A///e. Yvonne 
Lerolle, in a white dress, a truly remarkable piece 
of colouring. 


And as much may be said of some of his men’s 
portraits, which show extraordinary power of ex- 
pression—that of J/. Jules Case, for instance, and 
those of Besnard and Colonel de K...., na 
white uniform, already referred to. They are broad 
in treatment, and powerful without a trace of coarse- 
ness. His brush never loses its rich and energetic 
touch. One feels that he is master of himself, 
master of those gifts so laboriously developed in 
the conscientious study and observation of nature. 

I doubt if M. Aman-Jean will ever attain the 
great, but to my mind scarcely enviable, successes 
of some of our fashionable “ official” portrait- 
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The Revival of English Domestic Architecture 





painters, such as MM. Caro- 
lus Duran, Boldini, Mach- 
ard, Doucet, and others ; 
and I like his art too well 
to wish him any such re- 
wards as these, for no one 
with any independence, any 
real taste, will let himself 
be infatuated in this way. 
We want work of another 
sort, work of a quite differ- 
ent quality; and M. Aman- 
Jean is capable of satisfying 
our highest requirements, 
with his most delicate treat- 
ment of the mysterious and 
difficult art of portraiture. 

I have attempted, as 
clearly as possible, to point 
out his meaning, and to 
show the objects he has in 
view so that they may be 
no longer misunderstood 
or ignored. He has never 
figured — and will never 
figure — among the thou- 
sands of artists who are 
falsely ranked as portraitists, 
simply from having put their 
name to a certain number 
of coloured photographs. 

Absorbed in his own in- 
dividuality, he will remain 
as he is now, an artist apart, 
working in quiet dignity, 
and fully deserving the ad- 














miration and esteem of all 


those whose admiration and STAIRCASE AT BUCHAN HILL, SUSSEX 


esteem are worth having. 
He is conscious of this, and 
asks nothing better. 
GABRIEL MOUREY. 


HE REVIVAL OF ENGLISH 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
V. THE WORK OF MESSRS. 
GEORGE AND PETO. 


To appreciate fully the gain of the nineteenth 
century, in the matter of palaces (the word is 
hardly an exaggeration), owing to Mr. Ernest 
George, it is best to remember the typical noble- 
man’s country-seat which preceded them. Who 
does not know the huge square box, with or without 
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a Palladian portico, that figures so largely in illus- 
trated county histories? Portland Place, or even 
the older clubs in Pall Mall, maintain a certain 
dignity amid urban surroundings, but a mansion of 
the same sort set upon a hill, a huge white cube, with 
dots for windows, is always as hideous an addition 
to a fine landscape as a white tramcar ticket would 
be if stuck upon the mid-distance of a painting by 
Corot or Constable. Nor was the sudden, and 
fortunately brief, lapse into railway-station Gothic 
much more fit. True that its streaky walls, and 
parti-coloured scheme generally, afforded an excuse 
for ivy and other creepers, and so in the course of 
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years, by dint of hiding its costly beauties, the 
thing grew less intolerable ; yet it was fidgety and 
harsh in its contour, hardly less in relation to its 
surroundings than are the preposterous little villas 
which one sees often enough amid most charming 
scenery from any of the northern railway lines of 
France. These perky maisonettes look no more 
out of place than the huge compilations in red, 
black and yellow bricks, with gritty carved capitals 
and shiny granite columns in the very-Victorian 
Gothic style of the sixties and seventies, that here 
and there intrude upon exquisite scenery. 

The mansions of Messrs. George & Peto are 
as far removed from the sham Classic as the sham 
Gothic. For their progenitors one has not to turn 
to old Greece, nor to Lombardy, but to England, 
and “merrie England” at that. The typically 
English half-timbered farmhouses, the Elizabethan 
mansions, the almshouses 


One of the most successful houses—Ship/ake 
Court, Henley-on-Thames—is familiar to  fre- 
quenters of the stream of pleasure. The size of THE 
Srup10 page does not admit any adequate view of 
the whole frontage, but those who wish to refer to 
it will find drawings by the architect, reproduced 
in the Building News of May 31, 1889. To study 
this house, even in the drawings, is in itself a liberal 
architectural education. The first impression is 
that it must have grown and developed in accord- 
ance with its inmates’ tastes and needs, although 
(I believe) it grew only in the architects’ brains, 
and was built straight away from the working draw- 
ings. It seems as if generations might have passed 
between its first stone and the final touch. Here 
is a stately oriel casement, with an arcaded porch 
(page 206), opening on a terrace with balustrades 
and flights of wide steps leading to the river-bank 





of pious founders, and the 
palaces of our own kings, 
present an immense variety 
of styles and differ in essen- 
tial features, but all the 
same they are British by 
birth, and have fallen har- 
moniously into our English 
landscape. Such cottages, 
or halls, appear hardly more 
intrusive than the great 
elms and oaks against which 
they are so often seen. 
They do not seem to have 
been built with the one 
object of being picturesque, 
but to have become so by 
force of circumstances. In 
short, they look like con- 
temporary portraits of their 
owners, well-dressed and 
superbly at ease ; not like 
supers or amateur actors 
wearing gorgeous finery with 
a nervous sense that it is 
unaccustomed and uncom- 
fortable attire. 

Among the few modernar- 
chitects who have succeeded, 
not once but dozens of times, 
in the difficult task of rival- 
ling these ‘stately homes 
of England,” Messrs. Ernest 
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first. 
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MESSRS. ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO, ARCHITECTS 
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below, a stately architectural facade that suggests 
comfort and luxury without undue display. On 
the other side the courtyard front seems more 
home-like, and at least a century earlier in the pro- 
portions of its component parts. The square 
battlemented tower, with its angle turret staircase, 
and the rows of small square-headed windows, 


Only those whose good fortune it is to live in high 
and well-ventilated rooms can realise the simple 
luxury of ample space, which is at once healthy and 
imposing. Merely as an architectural triumph this 
notable room, with its finely proportioned fireplace, 
its high panelling, and the oak screen at the far 
end, is so obviously a masterpiece of its kind that 

to point out its beauties 

would be a work of super- 














SHIPLAKE COURT, HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


MESSRS. ERNEST GEORGE 


recall the quadrangle of a well-known college ; but 
the large half-timbered gable that breaks the line 
of roof, gives a touch of domesticity which the 
well-grouped chimney shafts assist no doubt in 
maintaining. 

If in the drawing of the interior of the hall at 
Shiplake Court it appears too ecclesiastical, or at 
least too like that of a public building, a photograph 
of the interior, fully furnished, dispels any such idea. 
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erogation. A _ fireplace, 
with tall pilasters above it, 
the chimney-breast treated 
sometimes fronted with a 
cornice, as in Shiplake, and 
sometimes as in West Dean 

‘ark, Singleton (page 207), 
by a semicircular pedi- 
ment, or still more simply 
in the Great Hall, Bats- 
Jord, is distinctly an ‘ Er 
nest-Georgian’ feature; but 
perhaps not more typical of 
the personality of the artist 
than are his staircases of 
the type illustrated in 
Buchan Hill, Sussex (page 
204), or the hall of Worth 
Mymms, Uerts (page 210). 
The staircase in each 
case is made _ strikingly 
decorative by its ample 
proportions and the open 
arcading which imparts a 
series of structural support 
that satisfies you zstheti- 
cally and practically, For 
Mr. Ernest George realises 
in all his work that the eye 
must be satisfied as well as 
the building surveyor. It 
is not enough that a thing 
should de permanent and 
stable, it must look so as 


AND PETO, ARCHITECTS well. We all know the 
(From a Photograph by Messys. Bedford Lemere & Co.) 


feeling of insecurity which 
certain stone staircases present. ‘To find out how 
their vast weight is supported is not merely puzzling 
but almost distressing to an untrained spectator. Yet 
if the space underneath be filled in by a glazed screen 
or an iron grille, the average person never feels the 
lack of pillars to carry the great weight which to him 
seems stuck upon the wall. In the gallery or bal- 
cony which Mr. George also delights in, as in the 
hall at North Mymms, that at Shiplake Court, or 
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SINGLETON. RESTORED BY | 
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yet another illustrated here—Bad/-room of a Country 
House (page 205)—we find a feature that is at once 
practical and picturesque. There is always some- 
thing romantic in a balcony, whether because of 
Juliet, or that English memories of minstrels’ 
galleries, watching chambers, and other forms of 
the indoors balcony still retain a peculiar charm ; 
there is no doubt that even in its most simple forms 
there is a certain pleasure as you stand upon it in 
watching people below, or from beneath as you 
carry on conversation with those aloft. 

Before leaving the interior of these halls we-must 
not overlook another treatment of the hearth, 
namely, the great hooded chimney-piece seen in 
North Mymms and Buchan Hill, a style which is 
perhaps less English than Mr. George's alternative 
treatment, but not without precedent in our own 
land, if more common in foreign chateaux. 

To give a complete list of the more important 
houses is not possible here. Yet some of them 
must be referred to individually. Afotcombe (Lord 
Stalbridge) is not less interesting for its plan than 
its delightfully harmonious facade. In the plan 
you find a block containing all the reception-rooms 
and private apartments almost completely detached 
from the offices, which surround a kitchen court. 
The Morning Room, Motcombe, with its panelled 
wall and coffered ceiling, and the hall with its 
stately chimney-piece and open-raftered flat roof, 
are among the most delightful of Mr. George’s in- 
teriors. The exterior of Buchan Hill, Sussex, 
already referred to, is a trifle more fantastic than 
most of Mr. George’s work, Elizabethan though it 
be. A slightly French accent seems to have been 
imparted to it, but in all probability the actual 
house is far more simple than is its appearance in 
the black-and-white drawing reproduced in the 
Building News (July 7, 1887). 

Studleigh Court, Devon, is a long and compara- 
tively low building on an L-shaped plan. The 
hall, which is open to the roof, the full height of 
the building, has a fine bay window, and others 
which are set at some height from the ground. 
The absence of a tower, and the presence of the 
half-timbered gables, assist in giving a domestic 
rather than palatial character to the fine building. 

Woolpits, Surrey (Sir Henry Doulton), is very 
unlike the rest of Messrs. George & Peto’s work. 
It is a large house, with a tower capped by a 
pyramidal spire ; severe in its masses and detail, it 
yet lacks some of the repose we associate with far 
more ornate Renaissance designs by the same firm. 
The chimney-shafts, with interlaced arcading, 
almost Norman, and the treatment of the drip 


a ee 


courses above the arches of the piazza at the left- 
hand side of the hall, all show features rarely 
present in these architects’ designs. Duniley Hill, 
Dorking (Admiral Maxse), might also fail to be 
attributed to Messrs. George & Peto at first glance ; 
but the library of one atary, which equals the 
height of the rest of the two-storied structure, and 
certain minor details betray the authorship after 
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more intimate study. A house at Ascot (Ernest 
Stoner, Esq.), has the unusual addition—unusual, 
that is to say, in modern English houses—of a 
chapel. Possibly its oblique position on the plan 
is due to that strict orientalisation which English 
ritual has adopted almost invariably. Nevertheless 
the whole group lacks the unity and impressive 
effect of Mr. George’s better known mansions. 

A superb house, without and within— G/encot, 


rooms still haunt one as perfect, whether you com- 
pare them with old or new work in any country. 
It is a house which might provoke a Diogenes 
to envy, and make the most contented person 
covetous. 

North Mymms, in the architect’s own drawing, 
seems a veritable Elizabethan house. Its stately 
courtyard, with a central fountain, its formal 
garden, and a certain unsymmetrical arrangement 








RAWDON HOUSE, HODDESDON 








RESTORED BY MESSRS. E. GEORGE AND PETO 


(From a Photograph by Messrs. Bedford Lemere & Co.) 


Wells—can hardly’ be ‘described in words. Its 
situation on the’ slope of a hill, with a stream pass- 
ing beneath an arch of one of its terraces, has been 
most’ fully developed. The external staircases 
(they are too’ lofty to be considered as flights of 
steps from one terrace to the other), the deep 
recesses with balconies, the comparatively small 
windows, and the curious air of solidity which the 
great mass of the whole building possesses in 
unusual degree, might fairly entitle it to be a 
masterpiece. The interior, as readers of THE 
Stup10 know, is no less beautiful ; indeed, certain 
212 


of its parts, reveal once again Mr. George’s 
peculiar genius for suggesting a result that has 
been evolved, rather than invented. The stables 
and outbuildings are as admirable as the main 
building, and the whole place a thing to remember. 
The Knoll, Barton, a far less palatial house, is 
another well-nigh perfect example of picturesque 
effect, gained by simple direct use, of features 
commonplace enough in themselves. A great 
architect takes these words in every-day use, and 
makes of them a poem in bricks and mortar—his 
imitators copy detail by detail, and yet the result 
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Maldon as a Sketching Ground 


is doggerel. But the difference between a poem 
and a neatly made piece of verse, is often too 
subtle to be differentiated in a hasty criticism like 
this. Batsford, Gloucester, must be passed with a 
brief mention. Zi¢t/ecroft, New Forest( Morton Peto, 
Esq.), has been the subject of many illustrations in 
The British Architect (Dec. 17, 1886); admirers of 
Messrs. George & Peto’s work should refer to the 
details of this charming house, where not merely 
the structural features have been sketched by Mr. 
T. Raffles Davidson, but a sundial, a lantern, even 
a pair of snuffers finds a record. Rawdon House, 
an old building restored by these architects, is so 
fully illustrated here (pages 212 and 213), that in the 
absence of more information as to the original 
state of the house, it would be impossible to add 
anything else of moment. A yacht, Zhe Cuhona 
(for Sir Andrew Walker), is perhaps less out of 
place if noticed among country houses than else- 
Its interior in Zhe Architect (Oct. 6, 1883), 
No yacht could 


where. 
must be taken with a grain of salt. 
catry a small town-hall comfortably ; but accept- 
ing the convention of its perspective, it is instruc- 
tive to see that the ornate panelling and generally 
luxurious features which modern taste deems the 
proper compensation for a floating prison, can be 
made gorgeous in an artist’s hands without being 
gaudy and hideous. The steamship saloon 
is usually a triumph of bad taste, splendour 
that becomes sordid by its too plentiful detail, and 
a riot of extravagant decoration generally. The 
same publication (July 6, 1883), contains many 
sketches by Mr. Raffles Davidson of other fittings 
and appointments of Ze Cuhona, witha sketch of 
the yacht at anchor. 
The secret of the work of 


pens to be beautiful because the sanity is that of a 
scholar, and the practical conduct is dominated by 
an artist’s intuitive sense of the right proportion and 
the right place to use ornament. To know when 
to be restrained is not enough, one must also know 
when to be prodigal ; and that Mr. Ernest George’s 
work is proof of his perfectly well-balanced artistry 
is proved so clearly, even in the drawings repro- 
duced here, that all which has been written does 
but indicate the lesson which they proclaim openly. 
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ALDON AS A SKETCHING 
GROUND. BY E. W. 
CHARLTON, A.R.E. 

Dear B,—I know how hard it is 
to drag you away from Father Thames, and I quite 
appreciate your love for him, for he is grand and 
noble, and, considering his age, full of “go.” Have 
you ever decided whether you like the old gentle- 
man for what he is or for what you can get out of 
him? Perhaps a good deal of both. I am aware 
he can offer you an everlasting supply of useful 
and valuable necessaries—barges and wharves, 
docks and shipping, confusion and dirt—and 
naturally you are always ready to accept his gifts. 
You would be to blame if you were not. I also 
know that the old man has his moods. He can be 
smart—outwardly ; or he can be exceedingly dull 
if he chooses. In either case he is always beauti- 
fully unclean. Ah! you hold up your hand. | 
know exactly what you mean, you revel in his 
grime : you must have your murkiness. Very well, 
I agree and disagree with you at the same time and 





these architects is surely ap- 
parent to all who care to 
study it. It is not the use 
of any particular material, 
adherence to any given style, 
nor the originality which is 
eccentricity masquerading 
under a nobler name, nor | 
abject reverence for prece- 
dent which is barely dis- 





guised pedantry. Full know- + 
ledge of the architecture of $ 
the past is kept in its rightly 

subordinate place by equally i. 


full recognition of the modi- 
fied conditions of the present, 
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and the result is sane and 


practical work, that also hap- OLD LIME-KILN 
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HEYBRIDGE BASIN, NEAR MALDON 


in this way—you do not want it all the year round, 
And therefore, if you can make up your mind to 
join me here at Maldon in the county of Essex 
fora month or so I am sure the change will do 
you and your work much good, and I can promise 
also that Maldon will be able to supply you with 
shipping and shipways and everything in your line 
to make your heart glad, with not too much artistic 
dirt, but just artistic dirt enough. 

In fact the place is a paradise for those of us 
who crave for busy river scenes. ‘To take a seat 
on Ben’s Beach—named after the owner, Ben 
Handley, and I warrant you will not be long in the 
town before you discover Ben’s Beach—to sit there 
and watch an old fashioned swim-headed barge 
swinging down with the tide, will soon force you 
to produce your sketch-book or rig up your paint- 
ing “ things.” 

Just look at the delightful variety of colour! A 
weather-beaten rusty black hull with a green stern 
and letters of gold. A tiller of deep yellow finished 
with a circle of Indian red fixed in a rudder-post of 
brilliant green. All but one of her sails are tanned 
and that a bran new jib of staring white. Her 
cumbersome sprit is yellow save for a broad band 
of azure blue in the centre, and her bowsprit is 
tricolour in green, new varnish and white. Figures 
clad in crimson and buff bustle all about hauling 
at a patched and faded green tarpaulin to cover 
her deck load of straw. And hugging her sombre 
old sides floats her ship’s boat, the light blue inside 
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and partly out, tempered with black where she 
touches the water, and set off all round with a 
narrow strip of ochre yellow half way down the 
outside blue. What better can you want? ‘This 
barge is but a specimen of Maldon’s models, 
Beyond stretch the muddy flats covered with the 
grey green tufty grass where sheep delight to roam. 
It is somewhat astonishing to a stranger to see how 
soon all this swampy ground is covered with water 
as the tide flows in and how the sheep stick to it 
till the last minute. I have watched the dogs 
racing in and out amongst the perfect maze of 
channels, collecting the flocks and hurrying them 
away from the fast increasing water ; every yelp 
seeming to tell them that if they did not look sharp 
they would never pasture there again. And per- 
haps at times some do get drowned, for to be 
caught on one of those numberless promontories 
can mean nothing but transition from sheep to 
unedible mutton ; and even a man cannot walk all 
over that land for the depth of the mud and the 
softness of it. There may be places where it is 
possible to pitch an easel, but if you do go across 
and the view of river and town from that side is 
very alluring—let me advise you to keep your 
boat within easy reach, especially at spring tides. 
There is much life on the reaches of the Black- 
water, and, as on most tidal rivers, business is more 
active at particular periods of the day dependent 
upon the state of the tide. Shipping is he life 
of Maldon, and though it is to a great extent 
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Maldon as a Sketching Ground 


limited to vessels of certain tonnage and those of 
purely a mercantile class, it is all the better so, 
because it creates a style of its own, and you will 
find you cannot overstep the boundary of your own 
conceptions simply because it is impossible to 
reach it. 

You can watch the bustle of a brigantine coming 
to her moorings and the rattle of her running 
rigging as her sails are clewed up. You see her 
push the smaller craft aside as she elbows her way 
to the quay, where a motley line of interested 
loungers contrasts with the nimble hands aboard, 
till at last she is snug and comparative quiet takes 
the place of all the hubbub, and then you can settle 
down to a fine piece of composition and colour as 
she groups with her ex/ourage, the olla-podrida of 
river and wharf, a mé/ange of leisure and toil. 

At another spot you will find a barge—say 
the Sunbeam, or may be the Déligent—under 
repair, with her mainmast unstepped and her 
shrouds lying across the deck in a twisted mass. 
There is much scraping of spars, and painters in 


blue with red soft hats scurry along the shore 
planks like acrobats. Look out in mid channel. 
There may be a small procession of barges racing 
down the waterway with the wind dead aft, each a 
study in itself, or, taken as a whole, a grand picture 
of riverside energy. Later, with the flowing tide, 
fishing boats hail to their mooring grounds. There 
is just enough wind to carry them in, though here 
and there the sweeps are out to lend a helping 
hand. And every smack has a tired-out look, like 
a man who has been on his legs all day and is glad 
to lie down and rest. As each arrives at a certain 
point the sails come “ down in the folds,” and by- 
and-by when all are safely housed, the creaking in 
the blocks again tells of the nets run up to the 
masts to be spread abroad for the drying. 

And then there are the pleasure boats. One 
of the chief recreations of the Maldon man of 
business is to go for a sail or a row, so that during 
leisure hours the river becomes a busy scene. 
Not much need I tell you about it on the score of 
paintable material, but the little craft flying about 
add another variation to the 
multitude of incidents. There 











= - is a neatness, a brightness, a 
vivacity about them born only 
of enjoyment: touches of 
frivolity, laughing when au- 
sterely snubbed by the hard- 
worked brigantine, and caring 
not a jot for the sneers of 
the dull old barge. Steamers 
are seldom seen so high up 
the Blackwater, but every 
now and then one does land 
a party of excursionists, 
though their visits, I am 
pleased to say (speaking from 
a selfish artist’s point of 
view), are few and far be 
tween. There is practically 
no business done with the aid 
of steamships to or from the 
Port of Maldon. The lead- 
ing trades upon the river 
consist in hay and straw, 
grain, timber, stones, coal, 
chalk and lime, and by reason 
of some of these you get 
those loaded decks which 
often give the vessels a top 
heavy appearance, though an 
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appearance only, for rarely 
one hears of a barge capsiz- 
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Maldon as a Sketching Ground 


ing, and they take a peculiar delight in bowling 
along with their decks half under water. 

Between Ben’s Beach and some buildings called 
the Salt Works, boat building yards and repairing 
sheds fill up a kind of promontory reaching right 
down to the water’s edge by the sides of the 
creek to the slips, so that the path along the 
river bank diverges slightly up the slope and passes 
through some fenced-off meadow land, locally 
known as The Downs. On either side of these 
black open sheds—or in them—you would discover 
pleasant subjects, for naturally vessels in all stages 


when the tide is far down in wading to and fro across 
the channels. ‘The martyrdom of shingle walking 
they do not seem to mind in the least, and mud is 
an element they rejoice in. They come in very 
useful too as models, and the: painter of subjects 
such as these would revel in them. 

Half tide at the Salt Works is a good mo/tf, as 
the buildings themselves are picturesque, and the 
upward slope of the green in front, backed with 
full grown elms, tells against the strong perspective 
of the foreshore, which is generally dotted with 
punts and chains and odd baulks of timber half lost 
in the tussocky grass fring- 
ing the shingle. On the 
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further side of the river 
opposite the Works is a 


eas * timber wharf where per- 


chance are vessels loading 
up, or perhaps a barge with 
her deck piled high waiting 
her turn to be emptied. 
Behind lies the level line of 
shore where the river bends 
to the right, losing itself be- 
>» yond the building yards, 
ET 


il and over the low flats you 
see the red sails seawards 


clear against the rows of 
distant trees which close the 
picture in. 

Quite near the town 
ae bridge—Fullbridge as it is 
called—you will come upon 
a lime kiln. One cannot 
es help making a sketch of it, 
iS et it is so quaint and old and 
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BARGES AT THE WHARVES, MALDON 


FROM A DRAWING BY E 


of formation or repair can always provide you with 
plenty of food for mind or pencil. Above, upon 
the slope you have a good view of the winding river 
with the long shallow line of Northey Island in the 
background. The incline of The Downs has a 
gradual termination riverwards, and the fields 
which meet the shore are level enough and lie so 
low as to be partly covered with water at high tides, 
and when the shallow hollows are full to the brim 
you will see tribes of naked little urchins up to all 
sorts of games in the water. Children are legion 
in every town, but I think Maldon could take a 
prize for numbers. They are splashing about 
through the long summer day, and take a delight 
218 


picturesque. It was built 
more than two hundred 
years ago, and is as much 
in use now as then. When 
the sun shines full upon its whitish dome, and on 
the dazzling pile of chalk beneath the open lean- 
to which abuts on it, the sky is brought to a tone 
ot grey producing a lovely harmony. And as a 
foil of much beauty you will notice, standing clear 
against the sky, the old brick wall which carries 
the dome with its coronet of grass. The kiln 
seems to rise from the edge of the wharf, and 
here again is a fine contrast in the twisted piles 
and battered beams that prop the quay side up. 

So far I have pretty well confined myself to your 
favourite theme—shipping and the like. As an 
Essex borough of over 5000 people, Maldon can 
lay claim to great antiquity, and an importance 


W. CHARLTON, A.R.E 
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FISHING-BOATS RETURNING, MALDON 


which still survives. It also has the advantage of 
being within easy distance (less than forty miles) 
from London, a little way off the Colchester line. 
You must change at Witham, and as you pass 
through, first Wickham and then Langford—the 
two villages before you come to Maldon (the 
terminus)—you would do well to look about you ; 
for in this direction lies the ground for landscap- 
ists, because the town bridge may be considered 
the dividing line between purely pastoral subjects 
and those connected with a busy river. There are 
in reality two rivers at Maldon, the Chelmer joining 
the Blackwater by the timber yard, where the latter 
branches off. The neighbourhood I have men- 
tioned as affording ground for landscape work is 
watered by the Chelmer, and there is also a canal 
which runs into the Blackwater at Heybridge Basin 
of which place more anon. All through this dis- 
trict, especially around Beeleigh Abbey, about a 
mile above Fullbridge, there are charming little 
bits of pasture land and stream, and overhanging 
willow, but, to speak frankly, I consider it a waste 
of proffered wealth to spend one’s time amongst 
thern unless that time has little limitation. A river 
like the Blackwater is too rare—and therefore too 
valuable—to ignore. 

In such an ancient town as “ Maeldune in 
Essexia” there are sure to be ancient buildings, 
and for an explorer, not necessarily an antiquarian, 
who carries a sketch book, there is plenty of fasci- 
nating material. The churches are beautiful. St. 
Peter’s (not used now as a church) and All Saints’ 
with its unique triangular tower, stand near to each 
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other, at the highest part of the town. But it is to 
St. Mary’s—the lower church—the one so con- 
spicuous from the Hythe, I want to draw your 
attention. It adds greatly to the making of the 
finest view of Maldon. The Normans, who de 
cided where it should be built, must have been 
men of artistic taste, to say the least, judging from 
its situation, and I suppose it may be taken for 
granted that the lie of the land where the town 
now stands and the trend of the river beneath 
have altered little since those early times. If you 
criticise the general view from Ben’s Beach or the 
Recreation Ground, you will notice the satisfactory 
balance of line in stationary objects. But the 
shipping, it is almost needless to say, must be in 
correct position also, and when it is, the rest is 
comparatively easy. 

I spoke of Heybridge Basin. You should cer- 
tainly go there. It is a walk of about three miles, 
partly along the canal bank. This canal, for a mile 
at least from the basin, is perfectly straight, and 
on one side there is an avenue of bare stemmed 
willows with broom-like tops, giving it a very 
foreign appearance. At the basin you will usually 
find two or three vessels (exclusive of barges) just 
inside the big lock gates: in the basin itself in 
fact. The place is a queer unconventional sort of 
riverside hamlet spoilt here and there by ugly 
modern buildings. The river at high tide is about 
a mile across, and the water effects are magnificent. 
The flat coast line, too, with its embanked path 
just above the edge of the beach is very paintable, 
neither do I think you would find a dearth of figure 











Gerhard 


subjects, for there always appear to be plenty of 
ships’ hands and boatmen lounging about. No 
doubt some of them would be glad to earn money by 
working hard in standing still! Since I have been 
in Maldon I have stayed at the hotel of the sign of 
the Blue Boar, so that I am not able to give you 
much information about lodgings, although I know 
you prefer them. I can only tell you there are 
plenty about quite close to the sketching grounds. 
But I shall expect you here where I get as much 
comfort as space. There is an enormous kind of 
assembly-room next to my sitting-room (which 
would make a capacious studio in itself), where on 
wet days you could tackle a “twenty footer” if you 
felt inclined. So you see big things are expected 
of you! I sincerely trust this letter will have the 
effect of bringing you down soon. As a rule it 
does not answer to be responsible for, perhaps, 
failure in a brother artist’s work, but if I did not 
feel confident that the temporary change from the 
Thames to the Blackwater would result in success 
I would not make my proposition. In short, 
Maldon is a perfect sketching ground, so come and 
confirm my opinions in your book, and endorse my 
remarks on your canvases. 
E. W. CHARLTON. 
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Munthe 
ERHARD MUNTHE, DE- 
CORATIVE ARTIST. BY 
K. V. HAMMER. 


GERHARD MunrTHE is a Norwegian 
artist who has devoted much study to the parti- 
cular branch of art in which he is better known, 
As an able and versatile decorator he has been 
appreciated for a considerable number of years, 
but early in the present decade he suddenly 
deviated from the trodden paths of his art 
and produced a number of compositions which, 
both in design and execution, showed a distinct 
departure from the commonplace of modern de- 
coration. When first exhibited in Christiania his 
works aroused quite exceptional interest, and in 
Paris and Venice they have recently attracted 
considerable attention. 

An idea of the nature and character of these 
compositions may be obtained from the tapestry de- 
signs here illustrated ; and in spite of the fact that 
they have been greatly reduced in reproduction 
and lack the pleasant colouring of the originals, 
they nevertheless give a fair impression of what 
the artist intends to convey. 

The main motive of his work is to retain that 
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Gerhard Munthe 


which is national and traditional. He has on 
several occasions publicly stated his views upon 
tradition, and I cannot do better than quote the 
following passage from an article written by him: 
“Each nation must be regarded as an in- 
dividual whose talents are of a distinct stamp. 
The nation has, like the individual, its own pre- 
dispositions and its own likings, just as also it 
possesses its own train of ideas. Each nation 
naturally feeds on spiritual nourishment from with- 
out, and, according to its temperament, derives 
good from it or otherwise. To what extent any- 
thing may become incorporated in the nation as 


DESIGN FOR TAPESTRY, ‘‘ THE TOWER OF BLOOD "’ 





‘tradition ’’ depends on the degree in which it can 
be assimilated. Tradition is, therefore, not what 
many believe it to be—viz., ancient romance or 
history. The first condition demanded of a nation 
by tradition is that it can be, as it were, digested by 
it, absorbed by it, and tradition therefore depends 
largely upon the developing power of the nation 
itself.” 

From his views of the importance of nationalism 
and tradition Munthe has developed his decorative 
art. He has studied carved work and sculpture in 
old churches and dwellings, the old poetry of the 
Sagas, folklore and melodies, the old art of 
tapestry, the floral painting of the 
peasantry and everything connected 
with the art of that portion of the 
population, its nucleus and its regene- 
rative powers up to the present day. 

In this way he has initiated him- 
self into the very world of Norwegian 
ideas ; ‘‘and it is,” he says, “ indi- 
vidual and simple as a book printed 
in large type.” This peculiar world 
of thought and tradition may be traced 
back for ages, and, notwithstanding its 
decadence of late years, it is still to 
the fore, despite all foreign influence. 

Munthe is of opinion that one can- 
not advance in art by merely thought- 
lessly copying traditional colours and 
designs. One must become imbued 
with the spirit and meaning conveyed 
or transmitted by tradition ; one must 
live, in fact, in its way of thinking and 
its world of fantasy. In this, however, 
one enters into regions where realism 
never penetrates ; into a period which 
lies even more remote than that of 
legendary tales—a time which takes 
one back to our old myths and the 
gods in Valhalla—that is, the period 
portrayed in our oldest war songs and 
in the ages of the Sagas, a period 
rendered weird and horrible by blood 
and darkness. 

Munthe occasionally, it is true, peeps 
into the world of childish fancy, but 
that is, however, beyond the pale of 
those old conceptions in which he 
prefers to roam. All that he produces 
is original yet deeply impregnated 
with Norse ideas and feelings. In his 
decorative labours he has, with but 
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to the old ballads and legends; but everything 
he produces he invents, unfettered, from the very 
motives—often only knitted to a stanza in a poem 
—to the individual ornaments themselves. His 
views are peculiar to himself, as is his style—the 
consistent, accomplished style of decorative art. 
He builds up his work upon every kind of 
design to be found in our hereditary art, but often 
perceives in the old Norwegian tapestry that art 
which he, with predilection, uses for his own 
purposes. It is, as he himself calls it, a distin- 
guished and fastidious art which easily makes all 
that is hackneyed still more hackneyed. In it he 
discovers the strong yet sober colours and the 
simple designs which we meet with in his works. 
Gerhard Munthe has thus, in his decorative 
branch, gained knowledge from every source of 
national art, but he only devotes himself to its 
deepest characteristics. He never employs the 
Norwegian flora or fauna in designing, just as 
little, indeed, as these have been used in former 


ages. It is his opinion that the Norwegian train 
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of ideas is far removed from the “quiet flowers in 
a row,” and has a claim rather to be led in the 
direction of everything romantic and strong. 

The ideas and incidents of the three designs here 
reproduced do not refer to any known legends. 
They are original in conception. Mr. Munthe 
calls one of these Zhe Daughters of the Northern 
Lights (Aurora Borealis) and their Suitors. ; 

Another illustration is called Workrad, from a 
Norwegian word signifying “‘ afraid of the gloom” 
—that curious sensation proceeding from excited 
imagination which makes one fancy that there are 
creatures stealing about and staring at you from the 
corners of a room. 

The third decorative scheme, called Zhe Tower 
of Blood, represents a fair youth imprisoned by an 
ogre, and kept by him that his gentle manners and 
appearance may inspire the traveller with confidence 
to pass the night in the guest chamber of the Tower. 
Down below in the cellars await the strange servitors 


standing about the mystic vat. 
K. V. HAMMER. 
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The National Competition: South Kensington 


HE NATIONAL COMPETI- 
TION. SOUTH KENSING- 
TON. 1896. 


AcaIN the National Competition has 
filled South Kensington with what is supposed to 
be the best of the hundred thousand items (or to 
be more exact, of the 88,854) which are sent up 
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PROGRAMME COVER BY T. J. OVERNELL 
South Kensington 


for awards. One knows the usual mood that de- 
presses the annual critic—the hopelessness born 
of experience that makes him dread the duty. 
How often he has entered the show, with new- 
born hope for the school which was founded 
to advance design and ennoble the decoration of 
our industries, that we hoped might elevate the 
taste of the public, and raise the ideal of the 
manufacturer to start vigorous branches in every 
commercial centre! In former years the conviction 
forced itself on you that it had not failed entirely, 
but that it had barely succeeded in raising an average 
crop even within the modest limits which enclose the 
practical field of applied art from the vast domain 
of theories and visions. To continue the metaphor, 
how often we find the promising seedlings strangled 
by red tape, set up, doubtless, to defend them from 
the attacks of their natural enemies, but proving more 
deadly than all the rest. For red-tape has been 
224 





too often the most important, if invisible, exhibit. 
Its foolish restrictions, its cut-and-dried rules that 
take no account of personality, might be in 
keeping with a purely scientific school ; but in art, 
especially in design, personality and individual 
feeling are the chief things. Who needs the wth 
repetition of an acanthus scroll, or the ten 
thousand times ten thousandth re-arrangement of 
Italian arabesques, or Gothic diapers? So long as 
life is supported by dead substances only so surely 
will it languish. Man does not live by chemicals 
alone, but by life—vegetable and animal. So if 
you feed students on nature, they will flourish ; 
whether as admirable or reprehensible examples 
depends upon their individuality ; but if you feed 
them on dead fossilised patterns, who can wonder 
if little vitality is found in their work ? 

A specious plea is often urged that the business 
of a student is to learn, not to interest nor create. 
One may say it is also the business of a teacher to 
help and develop, not to attempt to fit his pupils 
to a bed of Procrustes. So far as preliminary study 
of style, and direct drawing from the antique, or 
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still life is concerned, there may be some reason 
for the plea ; but design is not or should not be 
merely re-adaptation of given motive to fill a new 
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space, but an attempt on the part of the designer 
to fill their space with beautiful forms and colours 
—forms he feels beautiful, colour that he has found 
admirable in Nature. Who shall say that Art 
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BY ALFRED JONES 
South Kensington 


TITLE PAGE 
stopped short at the cultivated court of the Empress 
Josephine, or at any period you like to name? In 
the first place, each of your pedants takes a 
different point; and secondly, by doing so he 
only proves that he stopped short there, and lacked 
the ability to see beyond. Had the idea of perfect 
art stopped with Greece, where had the beauties of 
the Gothic arisen? Had men felt that with the 
Perpendicular style the last word was uttered, how 
should the Italian Renaissance have been developed? 
It would be easy to talk oneself into a temper 
over this fallacy. 

Dry rot, whether in lectures or woodwork, is 
fatal. That some of the South Kensington pro- 
fessors, in its head school and the branches, are as 
fully wide-awake to this evil as the present writer, 
and that others limited to the scientific aspect of 
art are removed from the condemnation implied, 
does not alter the fact that there are others who 


fail to see that it is the letter only which is teach- 
able, and that too great insistence upon the letter 
kills the spirit. 

With some such feeling as that expressed above 
a regular visitor has learned to approach the gal- 
leries; but this year, after studying the objects and 
quietly reading the report of the examiners, the old 
depression vanishes. It is hard to say wherein 
the difference lies ; for two years past signs of 
new vitality have been not wanting. Now, the 
tedious mechanical stuff is in so small a minority 
that it ceases to be apparent. Yet there are no 
sensational items this year, nor great advance shown 
in any section, except perhaps in modelling from 
life, which has carried off more than half of the 
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BY ALFRED JONES 
South Kensington 


TITLE PAGE 


gold medals. That this sanguine impression is 
not due to the cheerful light and bright atmosphere 
of the day on which the press view was held is 
easily disproved ; for in an adjoining gallery is a 
selection of best work of a score of years—a 
retrospective glance at the past. Yet as you leave 
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the one year’s harvest to study the picked work of 
former years, there is no sense of improvement. On 
the contrary, the level of 1896 is far more interest- 
ing. Of course there are some items therein not 
beaten on their own ground this year. The pen- 
drawings by Spence, the stained glass by Bernard 
Sleigh, the designs by Fred Mason and H. A. 
Payne, the studies by R. A. Bell, and many others, 
keep their place. But the average of 1896 secms 
higher than that of the previous years, and to 
show vitality which is at once a surprise to 
discover and a pleasure to acknowledge. 

The “hanging” of the galleries is admirably 
managed. There are 1037 items catalogued, but as 
no numerical order is observed on the walls, it is 
impossible to say if they are all shown. The first 
group which confronts you on entering is “ Tiles.” 


Of these perhaps the best is (700) by Clarence 
Mawson (Shipley), who has shown good work 
before ; the design is Persian in colour and in 
feeling ; the actual tiles are shown in No. 524, a 
not very satisfactory effort by Henry Copson 
(Hanley); another design for the same purpose 
(No. 577) with yellow roosters and ears of ripe 
Indian corn, by Illingworth Varley (Macclesfield) 
is novel and clever; peacocks and pomegranates, 
another design (525), by Florence Robinson 
(Hanley), is not devoid of merit. A design for a 
Cloisonné Plate (1000) by H. C. Oakley, suggests 
good colour for the enamels and is a very in- 
geniously arranged pattern ; designs for bowls (42) 
by Cecil Jones (Coalbrookdale) have gained a 
silver medal deservedly ; a scheme for a mosaic 
floor by David G. Miller, Glasgow (203) is shown in 
complete drawing and in a 
full sized portion, intended 
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bli ee . 
ae for the Sun Fire Office, the 
symbolism is cleverly man- 
Ps aged ; another mosaic design 


LIB (755) by Francis Cockburn 
‘ (Wakefield) has strength and 


RIF fitness ; but as the examiners 
a point out, the designs in this 
class as a whole are not pleas- 

ing in colour. Olive Jupp’s 
(Chichester) rose-water dish 

in sgraffito (162) is shown in 

the drawing and also in the 
glazed ware carried out suc- 
cessfully ; this is also the case 

in another piece of sgraffito 

(195) a vase by Ada Hazell 
(Farnham). The tendency of 

late to show many objects not 

only in working drawings but 

also actually carried out, 

seems a most valuable inno- 


a vation. 


The stencil pattern (612) 
by Helen M. Cowan (New 
castle) is clever ; others (457, 
A 458) by W. I. Blagg (Chelsea) 

are interesting, but the colour 
NW / of the frieze with “ bunnies” 

is not happy ; and the scheme 
tC for a wall decoration (251) by 

‘4 John E. Birks (Manchester) 

although poor in the details, 

w J both of the lower panels and 

NEVow Des. % the shields of the frieze, is 
BY H. NELSON very pleasant in general effect ; 
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SOOTHED BY THE DISTANT TIWKLING TEAM 


BIDS THE DAME A GLAD GOOD- MORROW 
WhO 3065S THE ACCUSTOMES ROAD ALONE 
C PACES CHEERY TO HER CHEERING SONG 





GR SPORT AMID THE ROSY GLEAA ay AYE FROA THE SULTRY WEAT éicocne 
7 WETOTWE CAVE RETREAT chdiascne 

WHILE LUSTY LABOUR SCOUTING SORROW \. GER CANSPIED BY HUGE ROOTS INTERTWIMED 
WITH WILDEST TEXTURE BLACKENED & 
GER WITH AGE — dectehCoccennenieoed 
ReVMS TREA THEIR MANTLE GALEW 
THE IVIES BIND  maiemomeme 
ren (563) by Florence Phillips 





happy hanging that the Gal- 
lery offers. Two designs in 
colour for invitation cards, 
(396) by Winifred Smith 
(Bizmingham) are distinctly 
pleasant; some tail- pieces 


(Leicester) are graceful, but 
not very new ; George M. EIl- 
wood, in two groups of de- 
signs for title-pages, &c. (59 
and 60) shows traces of 
American influence, perhaps 
unconsciously, but all the 
same quite marked ; the de- 
licate detail in which he ex- 
cels is not always expressed 
on the best compositions ; 
his book-mark advertisements 
are decidedly clever, and the 
charm of all his work is most 
evident. H. M._ Brock 
(Cambridge) shows two illus- 
trations (154) to King Thrush- 
beard, which have much 
character; Ethel M. Dob- 
bin’s designs (283) are grace- 
ful, but lack virility; T. J. 
Overnell’s frame of designs 











BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


a frieze for a chemist’s shop (223) by Charles G. 
Lowther (Hull) is a praiseworthy attempt to carry 
out a consistent design, as is another design (595) 
for a specified purpose (in this case the decoration 
of an elementary school-room) by Philip W. Smith 
(Manchester) which has much spirit and pleasant 
invention. There is little furniture, and that little, 
not very interesting. A cabinet (104) by Herbert 
Richter (Bath) is very ornate, but has considerable 
merit. 

The book-illustrations are somewhat disappoint- 
ing this year ; despite a few exceptions, as a class 
they show less advance than perhaps any other. 
Alfred Jones’ two title-pages (798) are strong, and 
afford promise of distinct individuality ; so far he has 
escaped the fatal influence of imitating well-known 
draughtsmen, and will probably before long suffer 
himself from the flattery of too sincere disciples. 
A very clever drawing in colour (224), by Alice B. 
Giles (Lambeth), of Zhe Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
is most admirably conceived and executed ; un- 
fortunately it is one of the few instances of un- 


BY FLORENCE M. HOMEWOOD, New Cross 


(874) includes some good 
work—the Z£x JUbris, and 
“the programme” being 
novel and full of character; Florence Rudland 
(Birmingham) has a frame of drawings, one a 
capital book-plate (392), which like those by Celia 
A. Levetus (381), also of Birmingham, maintain 
the average tradition of the school, if they do not 
show great advance. A group of drawings (117) 
in conventional flat colours by Charles W. John- 
son (Birmingham), although very unequal, con- 
tains several happy ideas gracefully carried out. 
The designs (63) by Harold E. H. Nelson have won 
a silver medal. Some are familiar to readers of THE 
Srup10, and the others show consistent advance ; 
Lambeth should be proud of a very promising 
pupil. A group (Nos. 688 and 689) by Sunder- 
land C. Rollinson (St. Albans) deserve approval 
for some qualities, but those with fish-motives 
show much misplaced energy and superfluous 
detail. As a whole the best students in this class 
have done little more than keep their position, 
and the new recruits are not their rivals so far. 
Have the examiners only chosen work of a 
particular style, or do several other schools who 
227 
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elsewhere show clever illus- 








trations among their stud- 
ents, refrain from submit- 
ting work to the national 
competition? This is one 
of the unsolved puzzles that 
often confronts an outsider 
here. A model fora lectern 
(227) by Fritz Roselieb 
(Lambeth) merits a word of 
praise ; as an effort to impart 
a certain novelty to a hack- 
neyed form, it has succeeded 
fairly well. Two panels 
with the subjects ‘‘ Plough- 
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ing” and “ Reaping” in 
low modelled relief (215) 
by Douglas Goldie Crocket 
(Holloway) are admirably 
treated ; indeed, but that they lack architectural 
framing they would have probably won higher 
honours. The lines of the whip and the traces 
of the horses in the first are planned most 
happily. A model of a street-lamp, for the centre 
of an open space (618) by John W. Gillman 
(Newcastle-under-Lyme), if not very novel, yet dis- 
plays an admirable sense of proportion and ripe 
knowledge of the style chosen. Three low-relief 
sketches in plaster, with subjects, ‘‘ Field work, 
digging and hauling in a net” (721) by Ruby W. 
Levick (South Kensington) are full of promise. 
Some modelled tiles with figures (735) by Gwen- 
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BY WINIFRED SMITH, Birmingham 


doline Williams (South Kensington) are also com- 
mendable ; other pleasing tiles, intended for low 
relief in single colour highly glazed (346) are by 
Albert E. V. Lilley (Wolverhampton) which, simple 
as they are, are entirely satisfactory ; but the tiles 
(813) by Lilian M. Simpson (South Kensington) 
cannot be dismissed by faint general praise—they 
are novel and delightful and veritably creations 
and lead one to regret the absence of a larger work 
—which rumour has it—was excluded for technical 
reason to the regret of those in power. This very 
clever student shows in a casket (812) that the 
honours she has reaped in former years have not 
made her careless ; the ex- 
quisite daintiness of her 
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conception and the delicate 
grace of execution, force 
one to break into rather 
more florid praise, that 
could fairly be bestowed on 
many items not less worthy. 
A panel, Zasour (668), by 


of B irmuncham Fred H. Martin (Ply- 
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E ek lent qualities, that its slight 
ww defects, which are obvious 
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in the way of genuine ap- 
proval. The dramatic force 
of the idea is accentuated 
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full-size. Another panel of 
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BY WINIFRED SMITH, Birmingham bell-ringers (437), by Fran- 














cis Powell Stonelake (Bristol), is a most effective 
and admirable composition. Modelled designs 
based on the /ris (793), by Arthur Burt (South 
Kensington), show some delicate and ingenious 
fancy, most charmingly carried out; a similar set 
(901) by Stanley Thorogood (South Kensington) 
are also good, the treatment of a door with cir- 
cular panel and hinges being especially happy. 
The modelled design for a piano front (6), by 
Stanley N. Babb (Plymouth), which has been 
awarded a gold medal and six lines of hearty praise 
in the examiners’ report, is indeed a careful study 
in the style of the Early Italian Renaissance, and 
its panels of singing boys are 
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(Southampton), have won bronze medals, or high 
commendation from the judges. A large figure 
“ modelled from a photograph” (462) is a most 
curious thing to encounter in these precincts, where 
one thought the camera was unknown. A design 
for Lincrusta Walton in modelled relief (783), by 
G. M. Griffiths (Wolverhampton), and a somewhat 
quaint bracket with figures of Highland pipers (382), 
by Jessie MacGeoch (Birmingham), also deserve 
attention. 

A design for a casket in gold and enamels (7) 
by Agnes Kershaw (Sheffield) has won a gold 
medal, which it certainly deserves. Other works by 





exquisitely modelled, yet 
doubts if its proportions 
those of the average pianoforte 
to-day—it certainly seems at 
least one-third too short for its 
height. <A figure in high-relief 
by the same student (825) is 
also most full of life and grace, 
while his other works (789, 922, 
923, and 924) well deserve the 
honours he has reaped this year, 
which are one gold, one silver, 
and one bronze medal, with three . 
book-prizes. For modelling from 
the life, gold medals are awarded 
to: (1) Martha A. Onions (Bir- 
mingham); (3) F. J. Clarke 
(Queen’s Road, Bristol); (9) 
Mortimer J. Brown (South Ken- 
sington) ; (10) W. J. Maclean 
(South Kensington), and (11) 
Albert Hopkins (West Brom- 
wich). The same subject has 
also secured silver medals for 
George P. Fisher, John Conway 
Blatchford, Ernest Board, Cecil 
Fabian and Charles Pibworth 
(all of Queen’s Road Schools, 
Bristol), Gwendoline Williams 
(South Kensington), Albert 
Hopkins (West Bromwich) in ad- 
dition to his gold medal; while 
others by Jane Twiss (South Ken- 
sington), William Mears (Exeter), 
Annie M. Taylor (Birmingham), 
Alfred Watson (Birmingham), 
Frank M. Andrews, Thomson 


one 
are 




















Siminson, and Alfred John Wat- 
son (all three of Queen 
Bristol), 


Road, 
Brown 


and M. J. 
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‘““THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN” 
BY ALICE B, GILES, Lambeth 
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the same student, especially her designs for jewellery, 
show evidence of considerable skill. A design for 
a casket (699), to be worked in silver apparently, 
by Omar Ramsden (Sheffield), is very new in its 
form, and full of graceful detail; another by 
Lilian M. Simpson (812), shown in a plaster 
model, has (the judges point out) barely escaped a 
gold medal. Another design for a casket (788), by 
Florence H. Steele (South Kensington), has also 


show considerable ingenuity in construction and 
novelty which is of practical utility. They suggest 
possible improvements in a common article of 
daily use which is in sore need of them. 

An excellent sketch in plaster for a “lock” to 
be worked in metal (72), by Philip W. Smith 
(Manchester) ; and some fine hinges (261), by 
the same student, and another lock-fitting by 
Florence H. Steele, were among the most interest- 

















DESIGN FOR A CASKET 


called forth most complimentary remarks from the 
judges. Two buckles (275), shown in unfinished 
drawings only by Frederick Taylor (New Cross), are 
exquisite in design and admirably fit for their pur- 
pose. The designs for metal-work (806), by Herbert 
C. Oakley (South Kensington), are strong and ex- 
pressive ; the silver medal they secure is well won. 
The designs for door fittings (91), by H. Spencer 
Stromqvist (South Kensington), have also been 
awarded a silver medal. Designs for coal-boxes (66), 
by A. H. Baxter (Leicester), also silver medalled, 
230 


BY AGNES KERSHAW, Sheffield 


ing works in metal, but others for electric light 
fittings, signs, grilles, &c., would deserve further 
mention if space allowed. Two extremely simple 
door-plates in vepoussé brass (631), by Phebe M, 
Turner (New Cross), are excellent examples of a 
most elementary pattern, made into really good 
decoration by its admirable treatment. A beautiful 
design in stained glass (550), by Alice Lister (Lam- 
beth), is shown, by transmitted light, in the actual 
material ; the subject, a head of Jeanne @ Arc, is 
simple and dignified in treatment. 
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The embroi- 
deries are plen- 
tiful, and many 
are distinctly 
good; nearly 
all are exhibit- 
ed as drawings 
and in finished 
work as well. 
One, by Pollie 
Geary (Leices- 
ter), a book- 
cover (560), 
with the hap- 
pily chosen 
general title, 
The New No- 
vel, is graceful 
in pattern and 
charming in 
colour. Other 
pieces of em- 
broidery, No. 
16, which gain- 
ed a silver MODEL FOR 


medal, and 106, 
both by Maggie Briggs (Battersea Polytechnic); Francis (Birmingham), are all excellent of their sort. 


780, by Winifred Firth (Whitford Flint), extremely One lace design for a collar (175) by Alice Jacob 
simple, but also extremely good ; 545, a fire screen (Dublin), a lace handkerchief (80) by Herbert 


by Blanche Luden (Kilburn); 113, by Florence A. Maxfield (Nottingham), and a lace fan cover (465) 
by Georgina Mackinlay 


(Cork), and crochet designs 
(153) by A. M. Cole (Bux- 
ton), are the most attractive 
exhibits in this class; the 
carpets do not call for special 
mention. 

Designs for book-covers are 
numerous and good. One in- 
gold and blue upon white 
(221), by Albert Jackson, and 
others by the same artist, are 
distinctly successful. A very 
charming scheme, both in 
form, placing, and colour is 
(59) by G. M. Ellwood (Hol- 
loway). Those by T. J. Over- 
nell (873) are also satisfac- 
tory. Here, as in so many 
examples of various work this 
year, the students have pro- 
duced several designs at once 
beautiful and practical. 

BY OMAR RAMSDEN, Sheffield A design for printed muslin 
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A CASKET BY LILIAN SIMPSON, South Kensington 
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(616) by Lilian F. Baxter (New Cross) ; a delightful 
printed silk (76) by Katherine Maude Coggin (New 
Cross), which has gained a silver medal ; designs for 
cotton print (690) by Rose Whittaker (Scarborough), 
and some printed muslins (107), slight but dainty, 
by Ethel Thickbroom (Battersea), are but a few of 
very pleasant schemes for fabric decoration. The 
designs by William Parkinson (876), and Philip 
Connard (844), are pleasant ; the first-named has 
no little charm. Ester Tatlow (Manchester) shows 
a clever if rather confused design for wall-paper 
(348). 

The architectural drawings include some clever 
work by G. H. Lenfesty. Some sketches by Victor 
Burnand (S. K.), were not- 
ably good, and others in the 
Birmingham conventional , . 
method by R. J. Williams 


Giffard H. Lenfestey and others. Two drawings 
of “poppies” and “scarlet geraniums,” painted 
without backgrounds, by George H. Wood (South 
Kensington), show absolute mastery of the material, 
and of their sort have probably never been beaten 
—if equalled, imitation of Nature could go no 
further—and that it is employed by direct and 
broad washes of colour, makes these two studies 
memorable. 

The paintings and drawings from the nude show 
distinct advance on recent years, and gained many 
medals. A favourite subject in former years—the 
dissection of a flower, accompanied by conventional 
patterns based upon it—has suddenly taken new 








(401) deserve a word of 





praise. Some vigorous stu- 
dies in pure line (197) by 
James Fulton (Glasgow), are 
novel and good. A gold 
medal awarded for a design 
fora Triumphal Arch (5) by 
Peter McLauchlan (Glas- 
gow), show that the judges 
awarded it for the qualities 
of the design, and not for 
finished drawings. It is a 
spirited conception, digni- 
fied and unhackneyed, 
which deserves to be carried 
out. A Fountain (8), shown 
in a model by Percy J. 
Roberts (Sheffield), deserved 
the gold medal it was al- 
lotted ; a delightful model 
for a sundial (241), by A. 
T. Roberts (Leicester) ; two 
fine spandrils (5) for execu- 
tion in mosaic, by Mary 
Watson (Newcastle) ; a curi- 
ous mantelpiece (183) by 
Michael Shortall (Dublin) ; 
and a design for a monu- 
ment to Alfred Stevens 
(318) by Mortimer J. Brown 
(South Kensington), are de- 
serving of commendation for 
various qualities. 

The paintings from 
flowers and still-life include 


I 





some very good work, by DESIGN FOR A SUNDIAL 
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BY ALBERT T. ROBERTS, Leicester 
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vitality, many frames of designs exhibited prove Henry Edgar Crocket (Holloway), deserve more 
how valuable this branch of study must needs be _ notice than space permits. 

to practical designers, and also that it is possible So much for the exhibition as it is. When, how- 
to infuse distinct spirit into a branch of study that ever, we think of what it might have been; then 
the spectre of Red-tape, which had seemed to have 
vanished, looms into sight again. As you inquire 
why this man and that man are not placed, you 
find that some arbitrary rule has excluded them, 
not because their work was other than excellent, 
but because a 
South Kensing- 
ton student did 
exactly what a 
provincial stu 

dent is allowed 
to do, or vice 
versd. If any 

















good were served 
thereby, several 
instances could 
be given in de- 
tail of some- 
body’s_ blunder- 
ing—that somebody who in Government offices 
has a knack of blundering, honestly possibly, even 
praiseworthily, but all the same blundering. 
Again, the sparse representation of several pro 
minent schools, and the absence of work by their 
DESIGN FOR A LOCK, PLATE, AND HANDLE most notable pupils, looks as if the old grievance 
BY PHILIP W. sMITH, Manchester had been perpetuated—namely, that in the pre 
liminary selection from the tens of thousands of 
had become lifeless and dull by hackneyed repeti- works, which must needs be weeded out before the 
tion of the older ideas of flattened flowers, which judges see them, that somebody (that impersonal 
looked as if the herbarium and not Nature had in- powerful somebody again) had by reasons of his 
spired the designer. A capital oil-paint- 
ing of a head (846) by Archibald Cross ; —— 
(South Kensington), same (287, 646, 
647, 648) by Laura Johnson (Notting- 
ham), marvellously good for a pupil 
only seventeen, must not be forgotten. 
A clever poster (629) by Frederick 
‘Taylor (New Cross), the only example 
of a popular subject; a good wall- 
paper by Isabel McBean (621) (New 
Cross), design (140) by Frank Georges 
(Brighton), with most charming per- 
ception of the beauty of subtle flowing 
lines ; a design for wall-paper (808) by 
Lewis C. Radcliffe, suggestive of Léon 
Solon’s work ; a medallion of a child’s 
head (315) by Edith Bell (South Ken- 
sington) ; and a set of drawings for 
decoration of a room (57), with sub- 
jects from the Sleeping Beauty, by DESIGN FOR FIRE-DOG 




















BY HERBERT C. OAKLEY, South Kensington 
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DESIGN FOR METAL-WORK 
BY HERBERT C. OAKLEY, South Kensington 


personal taste or prejudice against certain ten- 
dencies in decoration weeded out a number of 
examples. 

This is not altogether an unsupported opinion, 
but one that is capable of proof. It is also a 
grievance which could easily be altered by a stroke 
of the pen, if every master of branch schools were 
given the right to indicate a certain percentage 
of the works he considers best—half a dozen, a 
dozen, twenty, according to the size of the school 
—should be able to claim, as a right, to appeal 
direct to Cesar. Bya gold star, or some other 
device, works so distinguished should be beyond 
the jurisdiction of the first committee, irre- 
sponsible and permanent, whose members’ names 
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never reach the public. Thus each work on which 
a master of a school has set his hopes for a gold 
medal would be brought under the notice of the 
judges, and formally condemned or approved, with 
a record of the “gold star” objects kept, so that 
each head-master might feel sure that his favourite 
pupil’s work had not been strangled by red-tape— 

















DESIGN FOR DOOR-KNOCKER 
BY H. C. OAKLEY, South Kensington 


officially, or surreptitiously—before the judgment 
day. Such a course would be obviously fair to 
head-masters and pupils alike. As it is, if the art 
master sends a lot of work which he believes is first- 
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PORTION OF WALL DECORATION BY JOHN E. BIRKS, Manchester 











DESIGN FOR A BUCKLE 
BY FREDERICK TAYLOR, New Cross 








DESIGN FOR A BUCKLE 
BY FREDERICK TAYLOR, New Cross PANEL BY F. P. STONELAKE, Bristol 
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BY WILLIAM E. GRIMSHAW, Macclesfield 
BY HELEN M. COWAN, Newcastle 
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STENCILLED FRIEZE 


class, to find it has not been seen (so far as he can 
ascertain) by the judges, it is clear that he is apt 
to think either the irresponsible committee of selec- 
tion are trying to “ boycott ” his school, or else that 
a want of judgment on his part in sending work 
which is not even worth consideration, may prove 
him, in local estimation, unfit for his post. It 
would serve no purpose here to give instances to 
support this protest; but if any one 


BY C. G. LOWTHER, Hull 


STUDIO-TALK 
(From our own Correspondents) 


ONDON.—It is hardly possible to ex- 
press in an adequate manner the nature 
of the loss which our art community 
has sustained by the death of Sir John 
Millais. His artistic personality was so 








doubts that something of the sort occurs, 
he has but to ask the heads of some of 
the chief provincial schools to hear their 
grievance at first-hand. A careful study 
of the printed examination papers set by 
the Science and Art Department, would 
also astonish many people. 

It is a grave danger South Kensington 
courts, the alienation of local sympathies. 
For there are rumours of active movements 
for Home Rule which come from some of 
the promising schools. That one or two 
will break away before long is quite within 
practical politics. Once the movement for 
disruption sets in the house of cards may 
tumble—not by outside attack, or by cabals 
to elect certain men to important posts, but 
far more irretrievably a loss of provincial 
support, which would reduce the system 
from a national to a metropolitan footing. 
That such a course might be for the 
good of art is quite possible ; but that it 
should happen just as the long years 
of sterile harvests appear to be giving 
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way and a cycle of plenty is dawning 
would be a pity; because, after all, if 
the system as it is, does so much, with 
a few practical changes it might easily do 

















better. 
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Who is to follow him in 
this important office we are 
not to know yet. The choos- 
ing of his successor is not to 
take place for another couple 








FRIEZE FOR SCHOOLROOM DECORATION 


commanding, the place he held among our artists so 
deservedly conspicuous, that his absence now from 
the scene of his many triumphs seems to leave a 
blank impossible to fillagain. He was, of all men, 
the one best fitted for prominence in his profession, 
for he was a great originator, an artist qualified for 
leadership by virtue of an astonishing capacity for 
overcoming difficulties of the most exacting kind. 
Possessed of an extraordinarily active temperament, 
and of a rare power of noting and storing up those 
facts in Nature that he wished to put on record, he 
was able to deal with a variety of material such as 
few others would have dared to handle. And in 
spite of the widcness of his range and of this 
division of his interest he made few mistakes and 
fewer failures. Hardly any one of his pictures 
was uninteresting. He dignified even a common- 
place motive by the skill with which he treated it ; 
and his superb technique made important many a 
subject that would have had scarcely any signifi- 
cance to a weaker painter. With such abilities, 
and with such vigour of mind and body, he seemed 
to have a right that could hardly be questioned to 
exercise officially the leadership which was in- 
formally recognised by his professional brethren ; 
and, therefore, his election to the Presidency of the 
Royal Academy in succession to Lord Leighton 
was an obvious acknowledgment of his claim that 
could not possibly have 





BY PHILIP W. SMITH, Manchester 


of months; and this delay 
will be a very useful one, for 
it will enable the members 
of the Academic body to 
weigh very carefully the 
qualifications of the various 
possible occupants of the 
post. Whoever is selected will have a task of two- 
fold difficulty, to maintain those traditions of artistic 
dignity and professional excellence which the two 
previous Presidents have established, and to carry 
on the work of the Academy at a time when its posi- 
tion calls more than it ever has before for discretion 
in policy and skill in management. It is clear— 
and this is said without any wish to disparage any 
member of the Society—that Burlington House 
has available neither a new Lord Leighton nor a 
fresh Sir John Millais. Whoever is elected will 
labour under the disadvantage of inevitable com- 
parison with these two remarkable artists, and 
unless the way is smoothed for him by the good 
sense and sound judgment of his fellows he must 
certainly suffer in. dignity and prove a source of 
weakness to the Academy itself. 








It may not be generally known that the picture 
gallery in the Royal Holloway College, at Egham, 
is open for the inspection of the public on Thursday 
afternoons throughout the year, and during the 
months of August and September on Saturdays 
also. The collection which the gallery contains is 
well worth seeing, for it includes important works 
by many of the chief artists of our times. For 
instance, there are two pictures by Sir John 
Millais, Zhe Princes in the Tower, and Princess 





been withheld. The time 
for which he occupied 
this post was, unhappily, 
too short, and his con- 
dition of health too sadly 
precarious, for this offi- 
cial career to be anything 
but a nominal one ; but at 
least the Academy has had 
the satisfaction, and has 
done itself the honour, of 
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inscribing his name upon 
the roll of Presidents. 
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Elizabeth ; Mr. Luke Fildes’s Casua/s, and Frank 
Holl’s Newgate ; and there are besides canvases by 
Turner, Gainsborough, Constable, Miiller, Troyon, 
Copley Fielding, David Roberts, Landseer, Clarkson 
Stanfield, Pettie, and 
Edwin Long, and cthers 


of his skin, which gives him almost the appear- 
ance of a fine bronze statue. 





The tablet in beaten copper, of which we give 
an illustration (page 
240), was designed and 





by painters of equal 
note. The gallery is, in 
fact, of particular im- 
portance as a_ place 
where fine modern work 
may be seen; and no 
excuse is needed for 
calling attention to the 
fact that its treasures 
are accessible to the out- 
side world. 





Artists who are inter- 
ested in the study of 
muscular movement, 
and anxious for oppor- 
tunities of examining the 
human figure in action, 
should see at the India 
exhibitionat Earl’sCourt 
an Indian strong man 
who does some wonder- 
ful feats in weight-lift- 
ing, and in the manipu- 
lation of enormousclubs. 
He is a peculiarly fine 





type of physical develop- 
ment, well proportioned 
and put together, and 
trained to an admirable 
pitch. His figure is 
powerful without being 
heavy, and strong with 
out loss of elegance, so 
that, as a subject for 
artistic study, he offers 
advantages which are, 
unfortunately, exceed- 
ingly rare nowadays. 
What adds to the in- 
structiveness of his performance from the painter’s 
point of view, is the fact that the comparative 
scantiness of his native dress allows the play and 
movement of his muscles to be plainly seen, and 
all the variations and changes of form which take 
place during his exertions can be watched and 
noted. Pictorially, the effect of the beautiful lines 
of his figure is enhanced by the rich copper colour 
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wrought by Nelson Daw- 
son at the request of 
Richard Cobden’s 
daughters, Mrs. Cobden 
Sickertand Mrs. Cobden 
Unwin, and placed by 
them, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, June 
26, 1896, in the pew in 
which the great agitator 
was accustomed to sit in 
the Parish Church of 








Heyshott, near Mid- 
hurst, Sussex, 
We are enabled to 


give illustrations of two 
specimens of hammered 
copper-work __ recently 
executed by James 
Smithies of Wilmslow. 
The square panel is for 
a book cupboard, and 
the shield has 
made for the Manchester 
Technical Schools, and 
is intended for an Athle- 
tic trophy. As a hope- 
ful sign of the times, 
the fact is worth men- 
tioning that although 
theusual flat silver shield 
with engraved lettering 
might have been ob- 
tained for half the cost 
of this one, the donors, 
greatly to their credit, 
preferred to put the 
value in the labour instead of the material. 


been 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 





Mr. Mortimer Menpes, who is now on a visit to 
Japan, has recently made some interesting experi- 
ments in drawing for reproduction, by which he has 
been able to obtain pleasanter and more varied 
results than are possible from the mechanically 
grained papers upon which such drawings are fre- 
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BEATEN COPPER TABLET 


quently made. He uses a thin but fine quality of 
Japanese paper laid upon grained surfaces such as 
emery, pastel and other papers of varied grades of 
fineness. Drawing with lithographic chalk, he 

















HAMMERED COPPER SHIELD B\ JAMES SMITHIES 


obtains by judiciously changing the underlying 
_ grained surfaces, the variety of strength in the tones 
to be seen in the illustrations here given, all of which 
are reproduced the exact size of the originals. 
Some pen-and-ink touches have been added to 
the Osaka view and to the study of a boy’s head, 
but the Mexican woman’s head has been entirely 
drawn upon these varied grained surfaces. 





The experiment is a valuable one, inasmuch 
as it seems to open up new possibilities to the 
240 


BY NELSON DAWSON 


illustrator. The main drawback will be found in 
the difficulty of obtaining suitable grounds upon 
which to work, but new ones will doubtless suggest 
themselves to those who care to make a trial of 
this method. 





The illustrations given herewith have all been 
especially prepared by Mr. Menpes for Tue 
Srup10o. The head of the Mexican woman has 
been printed upon the same quality of Japa- 
nese paper as used by Mr. Menpes in the original 
drawing. 


IRMINGHAM.—The artistic world in 
the Midlands is somewhat dull at the 
present time, and will remain so until 
the autumn exhibitions are opened. 
Most of the Birmingham artists are 

away in the country painting for dear life, while the 
young lions of the Municipal School of Art are 
holiday-making, and looking out for fresh motives 
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for designs. The autumn show at the Royal 
Society of Artists should be a good one, as the 
Council have been promised, and are now hanging, 
some of the “ pictures of the year,” which failed to 
find purchasers when they graced the walls of the 
Royal Academy and the New Gallery. What our 
local men will have to show is at present unknown. 





STUDY OF A BOY'S HEAD 


hundred canvases, including no small number of 
the artist’s best known pictures, thanks to the 
generosity of most of the owners of his paintings. 


Sir William Agnew has promised to lend Ze/- 
Bucks at Goring, and others; Mr. James Mason 


DRAWN IN A NEW MANNER BY MORTIMER MENPES 


(See London Studio-Talk) 


At the beginning of October it will be well 
worth the while of any lover of English landscape- 
painting to make a special journey to our city in 
order to inspect the loan collection of works by 
William J. Miiller, which Mr. Whitworth Wallis is 
arranging for exhibition in the Corporation Art 
Gallery. It will, undoubtedly, prove to be the 
finest and most extensive gathering of pictures, 
drawings, and sketches, by this famous landscapist 
ever got together for the benefit of art critics ; 
indeed, with the exception of the Bristol Exhibi- 
tion of 1893, no attempt has ever been made before 
to give in one room a thoroughly representative 
selection of this brilliant colourist-sketcher’s work. 
Mr. Wallis has succeeded in borrowing over one 


sends the equally famous Chess Players; while 
Lady Weston is contributing some of the best 
examples from the extensive collection of Miiller’s 
works formed by the late Sir Joseph Weston. 
Among other well-known picture owners who are 
lending may be mentioned Baron Burton, Mr. 
Victor Cavendish, M.P., Sir Samuel Montagu, 
Mr. John Edward Taylor, Mr. Henry Tate, Mr. 
Frederick Nettlefold, Mr. James Kenyon, M.P., 
Mr. C. T. Jacoby, Mr. J. F. Schwann, Mr. Alfred 
East, Mr. William Windus, and Mr. Romer 
Williams ; while among the principal pictures 
coming, besides those already mentioned, will be 
found, Zhe Slave Market, Gillingham, Alexandria, 
The Bay of Naples, The Treasure Finders, Venice, 
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Rhodes, Carnarvon Castle, The Avenue of Sphinxes, 
Lynmouth, and Pandy Mill. 


The members of the Photographic Survey of 
Warwickshire have just been holding their third 
exhibition in the Corporation Art Gallery. Both 
from the artistic and archzological points of view 
their work is of value, more particularly in the 
latter direction, as they are gradually photographing 
in detail every building in the county. It is 
astonishing what excellent and deeply interesting 
architectural “ finds ” they have already made ; and 
as the photographs themselves are, after exhibition, 
deposited in the City Free Library, they will be of 
immense service in the future to all students of 
art or history. It will probably be many years 
before the Survey is quite completed. 


T. IVES.—In the main street of St. 

Ives there is a shop, though I cannot 

help feeling that emporium best de- 

scribes the variety of the goods and the 
far-reaching enterprise of the proprietor. 

This shoporium, let us say, is at once the source of 








VIEW AT OSAKA 





all, and the goal of most, of the pictures that are 
painted in St. Ives ; for from it a stream of colours 
that are ground in London, Paris, Dusseldorf, 
and Brussels, are for ever trickling in slow rivulets, 
or flowing in rich streams, as the energy and style 
of the painters require, into the various studios of 
the town, and floating back again in the form of 
pictured waves, or sands, or sunsets, to decorate 
the walls of a gallery that has been fitted up by 
the enterprise of the proprietor, whose name I will 
not however divulge, lest I should hurt his feelings 
with even a suspicion of advertisement. 

As you advance through the shop the gloom 
somewhat deepens, but one is conscious of being 
closely surrounded by many things without which 
life would still be endurable. Just beyond you 
there is a little room; this is a picture gallery— 
potentially only, because the colours and the 
canvases as yet are kept discreetly apart. They 
await the happy moment when they shall be drawn 
into a closer and permanent connection for better 
or for worse. 





On the left of this little gallery of future chef 














DRAWN IN A NEW MANNER BY MORTIMER MENPES 


(See London Studio-Talk) 
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\ MEXICAN WOMAN.” DRAWN 
IN A NEW MANNER BY MORTI- 
(See London Studio-Talk, page 23 MER MENPES. 
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dwuvres and hors d auvres there are stairs somewhat 
like the companion of an esthetic ship, decorated 
with Florentine photographs, Botticellis, &c. ; this 
leads on to the upper deck, to the gallery in fact. 
Here, under an awning that softens the strong glare 
of the sky-light, you find a very charming little show, 
always fresh and interesting. very month it is 
rearranged, new blood infused; the fearful gaps 
made by that ruthless devastator of exhibitions, the 
buyer, are filled up; and so from year’s end to year’s 
end this gallery flourishes like a tropical forest, 
dropping now and then a leaf though knowing no 
season but one. 


People might hastily assume that a picture 
gallery in a small town like St. Ives would be of a 
somewhat monotonous character ; but this is not 
so because, though the town is small, the artistic 
colony is large and of most varied constituents ; 
furthermore the St. Ives painters are nomadic in 
their instincts ; they sally forth like the Barbary 
pirates from the little port and ravage distant lands 
of their beauties. 


Mr. and Mrs. Titcomb, for instance, are showing 
some very good sketches of the lagoons and 
canals of Venice ; charming is the opalescent light 
which they have caught on their canvases. 


Mr. Gwilt Jolly has been painting for some time 
past in Capri, as his pictures testify, and Miss 
Bell, who has travelled further still for her painting, 
shows a world which can only be entered on the 
wings of fancy. Into such a world not every one 
can even follow much less lead. But I must leave 
this interesting little gallery for the present. 


EWLYN.—The lambs are straggling 
back to the fold, one by one. Rather 
tired some of them seem with their 
summer gambolling in distant pas- 
tures, and not sorry to be once more 

in their native pen, so to speak. 





A new exhibition has also come into existence, 
the fifth since the gallery has been open. Mr. 
Waterhouse’s aun and Hamadryad is the most 
interesting picture in more ways than one, but 
markedly so as being exotic to the atmosphere of 
Newlyn, as exquisite work of a different inspiration 
should always strike those who labour in another 
field—unless they have closed their eyes to all 
other influences but that of their own clique, a 
danger signal of old age in Art. 
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Mr. La Thangue has two very fine pictures, more 
in harmony with the Newlyn methods. Mr. William 
Stott has his Bathers, too well known to need 
mention ; Mrs. Forbes her Lidge of the Wood; Mr. 
Forbes his portrait of Mr. Robins Bolitho, one of 
his most convincing portraits, while Mr. Louis Grier 
sends a large open landscape whereupon a sudden 
burst of rain falls in a sweeping squall. 





Mrs. Forbes has brought back from France 
some very delightful studies of that pleasant land, 
and altogether the show stands quite a peer with 
its predecessors, which is something. 

N. G. 


ARIS.—The Art season here is over. 
Messieurs les artistes are taking up their 
holiday quarters, and for the time at 
least we are spared the daily recital of 
their doings, which is something to be 

thankful for anyway. 


The last important event in the Art year of 
1895~-1896—for it is the fashion to think of things 
artistic only during the winter and the spring !— 
was the exhibition of the competitive works sent in 
for the Prix de Rome, at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. One came away with the melancholy reflec- 
tion that nothing has changed, or will ever change, 
under the academic rule, and that the “ official” 
Art schools appear to be sinking deeper and deeper 
into the narrow conventions of a superannuated 
tradition, altogether futile and barren. In place 
of a free system of teaching, a system of intelligence, 
in the widest sense of the word, routine reigns 
alone, omnipotent, still forcing the false precepts 
of false esthetics on its victims, still exerting its 
blind authority upon every teaching body, with all 
the narrow-mindedness which appears to be the 
indispensable attribute of every body bearing the 
pompous title of “ administration.” 

How can you “administer” the fine arts, how 
draw up fixed rules for that which from its very 
essence, in its every aim and effort, implies con- 
tempt for every species of servility, and rule and 
code? The whole thing to my mind has always 
seemed pitiable. Alas! what dreary tasks are im- 
posed upon these candidates for the Prix de Rome ? 
How sad a sight to watch these unfortunate young 
people struggling through their work, buoyed up 
the while by the illusory dreams of triumphs to 
come. As ifallthese diplomas, all these distinctions, 
counted for anything nowadays, when happily we 
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reserve our appreciation for those who, by force of 
ability and strength of will, know how to carve 
a way for themselves, independent of all official 
recommendation. ‘These and these only it is who 
have the power to win the admiration of the intel- 
lectual few whose opinion alone counts! Let all 
honour be paid in reward for a lifetime devoted to 
Art. Nothing could be more just than that. But 
allow the young artist the completest independence, 
and beware of subjecting him to examinations, 
the preparation for which must needs exercise such 
an influence upon his personality—if he possess any 
personality at all—that in after years, when his 
talent should bear fruit, he will be forced to educate 
himself anew, in order to be rid of the remembrance 
of the fetters and limitations of his early training. 


Where is there a school 
for novelists and 
They shape themselves, free 
from any official yoke ; and 
well that it is Life, 
nature, fancy, these are the 
true, the eternal source of 
Art, and all the esthetic 
theories ever invented will 


poets ? 


So. 


ever be powerless to create 
true originality. ‘They can 
produce workmen, capable 
artisans, more or less skilled 
in their craft; but that is 
all, and it is not enough. 
The “ Neo-symbolist Im 
pressionists,” or whatever 
they call themselves — for 
one gets confused amid all 
the titles of all these in- 
finitesimal coteries 
their tenth or twelfth exhi- 
bition at Le Barc de Boute 
defiance of the 
The show 


held 


ville’s in 
dog-days’ heat. 
calls for no special notice 
any more than did its pre 
decessors, but one might 
write at some length about 
it, not for the sake of the 
work itself, but rather on 
account of tendency. 
One would hesitate to ques- 
tion the sincerity of this 
little group of artists. But 
whither are they tending ? 


its 


“ MOTHER AND CHILD 


What is their object? What is the artistic ideal 
towards which they are striding? Is it simply care- 
lessness, or ignorance, or a foolish vanity which 
nothing can justify, or simply a childish love of 
being mysterious? One is forced to inquire to 
which of these motives it is that such ideas of art 
are attributable. 


Edmond de Goncourt on his death-bed forms the 
subject of a painting by Eugéne Carritre—a work 
full of feeling, and charming in its simplicity. The 
artist will himself shortly prepare a lithograph of 
his picture for presentation to the frequenters of 
the Grenier d’Auteuil, and to the friends of the cele- 
brated novelist, whose boast it was that he “ dis- 
covered” not only the naturalistic romance, but 





BY JULES LAGAR 


(See Berlin Studio-Talk) 
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the art of the eighteenth century, and the art of 
Japan into the bargain. 





Sir John Millais’ death has caused a deep im- 
pression in those artistic circles where, for some 
years past, they have had sense enough to realise 
that England possesses artists, and great artists 
too. Our art critics still write ‘‘John Burns” or 
“ Burns-Jone,” for Burne-Jones, and “ Michel-Ange 
Rosati” does duty for Dante Gabriel Rossetti ; but 
at the same time it would be unjust to accuse them 
now of indifference as to the artistic movement 
across the Channel. Sir John Millais was known 
in France long before Burne-Jones and Rossetti. 
It was inevitable that numerous persons should 
confuse him with Millet; but some of his works, 
formerly exhibited in Paris, notably his Yeoman of 
the Guard, are fresh in the recollection of many, 


and so will remain. 
G. M. 





‘‘ EXPIATION”’ BRONZE GROUP BY JULES LAGAE 
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ERLIN.—Opinion is very much divided 
as to the merits of this year’s Art 
Exhibition. The general view, how- 
ever, is favourable, and there are 
competent critics who go so far as 
to pronounce it the best we have had for years 
past. I am afraid I cannot subscribe to this very 
optimistic verdict, for out of the 4000 works dis- 
played, there were not more than 50, or say 100 
at the outside, worthy of being regarded as genuine 
works of art. But these latter suffice to console one 
for the somewhat gloomy impression conveyed by 
the contemplation of the exhibition as a whole. 
And it may be noted with complete satisfaction 
that the State has purchased several of the best of 
these works for the National Gallery. Conspicuous 
among the artists thus justly honoured are Herrn 
Zorn, Thaulow, Nisbeth, Gari Melchers, and the 
sculptor Tuaillon, whose Amazon has already 
appeared in THE Stup10. Under its new manage- 
ment a new spirit seems to have sprung up in the 
National Gallery, and it is well such is the case, 
for of recent years the best work had seemed to be 
almost entirely ignored by its directors. 

Undoubtedly the very best and most remarkable 
work in the Exhibition, although it was far from 
attracting most notice, was found in the exhibits 
of the Belgian sculptor, Jules Lagaé, one of which, 
by the kindness of the artist, is reproduced as an 
accompaniment to these brief remarks. This is 
the group called LZxfiation, exhibited here in 
plaster, the bronze being in the museum at Ghent. 

The firm and sombre scheme of this powerful 
work must have required great fixity of purpose to 
bring it to a successful termination. But for great 
thoroughness from first to last Lagaé must have 
ended by producing a commonplace and incom- 
prehensible group. But as it is these two figures 
have the effect of moving one’s inmost feelings. 
The anatomy is so perfect and so true that to find 
anything fit to compare with it, one must go back 
to Donatello. The artist’s fine esthetic sense 
has prevented him from overdoing any part of 
his work. Especially remarkable are the loose- 
hanging, sinewy arms of the larger figure, with the 
veins standing out ; the anatomy of the cranium, 
too, is superlatively good. 

That the artist has grasped the meaning of the 
brighter, happier side of life, however, and is 
capable of reproducing it at the proper season, was 
shown by his charming group, Alother and Child 
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(see page 245), which took the first prize medal at 
Munich last year, but has not been exhibited in 
Berlin. The deep love existing between mother 
and child, the first awakening of spiritual emotion 
in the human being, here find most worthy and 
most complete realisation. This is one of those 
productions full of an interest so thoroughly 
human, that it must delight all beholders for 
generations to come. 

From his early youth Lagaé has been a sculptor. 
The son of a poor handicraftsman, at nine years of 
age he was doing practical work in stone and 
wood ornamentation, and attending the little 
school in his native town of Rousselare, and this 
mingled round of study and practical labour went 
on until he was nineteen, a fact which explains a 
good deal of the technical excellence of his work. 
Then he went to the Brussels Academy, where in 
1888 he won the Prix de Rome, which gave him 
the means of living for three years in Italy. There 
he studied the old masters, particularly Donatello, 
with an assiduity the results of which we may see 
in his Lxfiation—which gained a first prize at the 
Belgian Triennial Exhibition—and in his other 
works. In Lagaé, Belgium possesses a genius of 
the first order, and one may hepe his country will 
give him the opportunity of producing some monu- 
mental work which may serve to show the full 
extent of his remarkable gifts. 


It would be an interesting task to consider the 
various aspects in which the civilised races of 
Europe have in succeeding centuries regarded the 
outward form of Christ, and how the great artists 
have severally depicted it. We should certainly 
find that each of the great masters had conceived 
the person of the Saviour from his own particular 
standpoint of feeling and thought ; one showing 
us the Man of Sorrows, another the Divine Ruler 
—the one a figure of grace and distinction, the 
other a man of low degree, ennobled by the imprint 
of spirituality ; and to realise how full of variety the 
theme would be, it is only necessary to name Diirer, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, Rubens and Rembrandt. 

Of recent years there have been two artists of 
repute who have devoted themselves largely to 
illustrating the life of Christ—Eduard von Geb- 
hardt and Fritz von Uhde. The former has been 
inspired by the old masters of the Dutch School. 
He clothes his figures in the same plain robes ; but 
his types are modern; humble persons, yet with 
earnest spiritual faces; and his Christ stands out 


as the central figure among them all, con- 
spicuous by the profound and soulful expression 
of His features. Uhde, on the other hand, throws 
all tradition aside, and represents the Saviour sur- 
rounded by a group of figures, altogether of to-day. 
But he has not followed the examples to be seen in 
France, and made his apostles look like the dandies 
of the dou/evards. Christ’s world was full of poor 
folk, and as such Uhde always depicts the com- 
panions and followers of our Lord, who Himself is 
seen clad ina long robe, betokening the Leader, 
the Superior, before whom all men bow the knee. 

These pictures at first provoked a storm of dis. 
approval in Germany. Those people who con- 
sidered it quite natural that Christ—as in Paolo 
Veronese’s work—should be represented at table 
amidst a delightful assemblage of sixteenth century 
Venetians, were naturally the first to cry out when 
Uhde indulged in an anachronism of his own, and 
showed the Saviour amid our modern surroundings. 
They completely overlooked the deep religious 
spirit dwelling in these works, and the true and 
personal conviction displayed by the artist in the 
scenes he had represented. However, despite all 
this outcry, Uhde’s novel conception of the Christus 
excited the utmost interest, and other modern 
artists have since devoted their attention to the 
story of the Bible. So attractive indeed has the 
subject proved that there was recently opened in 
Berlin an exhibition to which several artists, by 
special request, sent pictures each embodying its 
author’s ideas of the personality of Christ—among 
them Briitt, Kampf, Marr, Gabriel Max, Skarbina, 
Stuck, Thoma, Uhde, and Zimmermann. 

This novel and interesting experiment was made 
yet more interesting by the notes written by each 
painter, explaining why he had represented the 
sacred figure in that particular way. The impres- 
sion one formed after examining all these works 
was that one-half of the artists had nothing new to 
say about Christ, while the remainder said more 
than they really felt. It must in justice be ad- 
mitted, however, that there were great difficulties 
in the way of suggesting adequately, in a half- 
length figure, the divine attributes of the Saviour, 
detached from His customary surroundings. The 
only opportunity of revealing the sublimity of His 
nature, and expressing His superiority over the rest 
of mankind lay in the treatment of the face itself. 
And great work of this kind—soul-painting, if one 
may so term it—is not everybody’s business. 
Skarbina alone, in my opinion, has shown us a 
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figure of Christ conveying a sense of His universal 
authority, as Lord of mankind. Spiritual majesty 
shines from out the eyes; ineffable kindness, too, 
and unspeakable sadness. One forgets that the 
drawing of the figure is not very happy, in presence 
of this spiritual countenance, “ without a trace of 
affectation,” as Skarbina tells us he wished it to be. 
And his wish has been realised. A soft, green 
evening sky, with rosy cloudlets floating in it, strikes 
the same tender note as the figure itself. 





There is plenty of affectation to be found in two 
of the other pictures, and these, of course, are the 
favourites of the public. The surest way to please 
is to make your picture altogether pretty, with no 
character whatever. These two works may be 
passed over in silence. Uhde, in his picture, re- 
calls Rembrandt’s type of Christ—the great 
preacher to mankind, with the sunlight playing 
about His face. I cannot resist the feeling, how- 
ever, that the head is far too peasant-like. The 
accessories point to the special significance of the 
figure, but there is nothing to reveal the inner 
nature of Christ. Stuck, for his part, shows us, not 
Christ, but an actor playing the character. The 
theme was no use to him, for it could not be 
handled dramatically. In the notes attached to 
his picture Carl Marr asserts the impossibility of 
achieving the task of representing Christ satis- 
factorily, without complete explanatory accessories. 
This difficulty may unreservedly be admitted ; in 


any case Marr has quite failed to solve the pro- 
blem. The serpentine lines of his blood-red sky 
attract far more attention than the figure itself. 
Lastly, we have Thoma—often so happy in his re- 
presentation of a simple, direct subject—who por- 
trays a tiresome, spiritless, uninteresting person, 
whose face has no meaning in it whatever. The 
picture is only redeemed by a charming landscape 
in the background. 


Thus among all these canvases there is but one 
which succeeds in realising the desired idea with 
any degree of completeness. At the same time 
the exhibition is so full of interest that one could 
wish the experiment might be repeated, with a 
wider scope, embracing the artists of all countries. 
And surely the best place for such an exhibition 
would be England, where the subject would be sure 
to arouse general interest. 

G. G. 


RUSSELS.—Important changes have 
been effected at the “ Musée Ancien ” 
here, MM. A. Wauters and Cardon 
having been entrusted with the re- 
hanging and the proper classification 

of the canvases in our National Gallery, in order 
to show them to full advantage. The first part of 
the undertaking was to rearrange the works of 
Rubens, Jordaens, Van Dyck, and the other 
Flemish painters of their day, and the result 
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has shown how necessary the work was. These 
pictures have now been hung together in the 
galleries, and in the big hall will be placed the 
works of the early Flemish school. Quentyn 
Metsys’ large Zriftych, the gem of the collection, 
will be put in the centre of the great panel, and it 
is hoped that permission will be given to have the 
two compartments sawn through, so that visitors 
may see at a glance the entire work thoroughly 
displayed. 


M. Isidore de Rudder, one of our foremost 
sculptors in Brussels, has just completed some work 
for the large Salle des Mariages in the Hétel de 
Ville, in the shape of a model for electric light 
apparatus in gilded bronze, representing St. Michael, 
patron of the town, overcoming Satan. These 
girandoles are perfectly adapted to the decoration 
of the hall, which is Gothic in style. M.de Rudder 
has also been commissioned to execute two orna- 
mental inkstands for this apartment. 


Madame I. de Rudder, whose embroidered panels 
attracted great attention at the Cercle Artistique 
last year, has received an order from the Com- 
munal Council for a set of large embroideries, also 
intended for the decoration of the Salle des 
Mariages. The work will include a canopy, orna- 
mented with life-size figures and medallions, and 
a large table-cloth. 


Of all the Belgian sculptors, M. de Rudder 
devotes himself most to applied art. Not content 
with designing several remarkable pieces of gold- 
smith’s work, and producing works of art in tin, 
like his confréres, he has devoted special study to 
ceramics. His four large panels in hard porcelain, 
illustrated here, measuring three metres high by 
one metre wide, are very delicate and subdued in 
colour. Some of his busts and vases are also 
worthy of mention, particularly one of the latter, 
measuring one metre high, in hard biscuit porcelain. 
The white tone is simply exquisite, and the water- 
lily shape most graceful. On one side may be 
seen a dim figure of Ophelia. 





M. de Rudder is anxiously endeavouring to find 
a stoneware capable of resisting the worst inclem- 
encies of weather, which would be of immense 


value in architectural decoration. 
y.. kK. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The Principles of Art as illustrated in the Ruskin 
Museum. By Witu1aM Wuite. (London: George 
Allen.)—No book of selections from the writings 
of John Ruskin could be other than welcome to 
lovers of literature, but it would be hard to imagine 
a more inconvenient and unsatisfactory form than 
the latest publication sent forth by ‘ Ruskin 
House.” This consists of a volume of nearly 700 
pages compiled by the devoted Curator as a sort 
of vade mecum to the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield. 
We might turn against the editor one of his sage’s 
first principles of art—fitness to the proposed end 
—and ask him whether he really expects any one 
to carry this heavy book in his hands as he makes 
the round of the Arundel reproductions and water- 
colour copies of Italian pictures and of Gothic 
architecture which form the staple of the Museum. 

On the other hand, the volume, read at home 
with a comfortable desk to support its weight, is 
unsatisfactory by reason of its catalogue form, and 
by the editor’s comments and explanations, which 
are interspersed in such a way as half to spoil it as 
literature. Thus, for example, after we are uplifted 
by Mr. Ruskin’s description of the Campo Santo 
at Pisa—“‘a place of holy tombs, prepared for its 
office with earth from the land made holy by one 
tomb, which all the knighthood of Christendom 
had been pouring out its life to win”—we are 
rudely dragged down to common earth again by 
the next sentence (not Ruskin’s !): ‘ The enclosed 
quadrangle is about 400 feet in length and 118 
in breadth, forming a wide covered gallery.” And 
for this anticlimax the need of cataloguing two of 
Mr. Fairfax Murray’s water-colour drawings from 
frescoes is responsible. 

The final estimate of Mr. Ruskin is still to be . 
made. It is easy to say that he is a great prose 
writer who happened to treat of art; an eloquent 
moralist who drew sermons from pictures and 
buildings ; a brilliant but hopelessly contradictory 
thinker who astonishes by flashes of insight and 
irritates by confusion and wilfulness ; but it would 
be foolish not to acknowledge in him a sensitive- 
ness to what is beautiful in art, unprecedented in 
a writer and almost miraculous in a moralist ; or 
to deny the informing presence, above all contra- 
dictions, of a consistent theory of the nature and 
influence of art. However this may be, the 
present editor is not the man to whom we may 
look for a critical estimate of Ruskin’s genius and 
For although he sets forth as the object 
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of his book “the attempt to concentrate into a 
single focus the fundamental principles which 
underlie the weighty words of John Ruskin,” he 
acquits himself of his share in the task by denounc- 
ing the “temporal tricks and fads of miasmic 
fungus growth that are always liable to be sprung 
upon us,” and by quoting Mr. Lionel Cust as an 
authority for calling his master “the art prophet 
of the nineteenth century.” 

Of the six illustrations, the Peacock’s Feather, the 
Head of St. George (after Carpuccio), and the Study 
of a River-bank, are interesting as coming from 
Mr. Ruskin’s own hand, while the J/adonna 
adoring the Infant Christ, although but indifferently 
reproduced, is a charming fifteenth century Floren- 
tine picture (not Verrocchio, as stated in the 
catalogue) here published for the first time. Mr. 
Bunney’s accurate but spiritless study of the 
N.-W. Angle of St. Mark’s comes out excellently, 
but the same cannot be said of Mr. Newman’s 
View of Covie, which is badly blurred. 

Mary Locan. 

An Architectural Account of the Churches of 
Shropshire. By D. H. S. Cranace, M.A. Part 
II. (Hobson & Co., Wellington, Shropshire.)— 
It is with great pleasure that we welcome the 
second instalment of Mr. Cranage’s important work. 
The part before us deals with the churches of the 
Hundred of Munslow, the chief of which is that 
dedicated to St. Lawrence at Ludlow. Incom- 
parably the finest parish church in Shropshire, Mr. 
Cranage has done well to deal with it at length. 
The building is of great interest to the student of 
architectural evolution from Early English of the 
first period, to late Perpendicular. The letterpress 
is very accurate: a useful plan and some excellent 
process blocks materially add to the value of the 
author’s description of the church. Not a few of 
the churches in the Hundred of Munslow have 
important Norman work. Amongst them are Ash- 
ford Carbonell, Ashford Bowdler, Cardington, 
Church Stretton, and Heath, which, according to 
our author, is an “ unusuaily complete and genuine 
example of the Norman style.” It is to be re- 
paired, but we trust not restored. The subjects for 
illustration have been well selected, and the author 
and his illustrators are to be congratulated on their 
work. Representations of the elaborate hour-glass 
at Easthope, and a delightful family pew at Stokes- 
hay, are specially welcome, for such things only too 
frequently disappear in small country churches into 
which the local builder is let loose. We are glad 
to find Mr. Cranage protesting against the mutila- 
tion which is euphoniously called “ restoration.” 
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Academy Architecture. Volume IX. (London: 
58 Theobald’s Road, W.C.)—We have received a 
copy of the ninth yearly volume of this useful pub- 
lication edited by Mr. Alexander Koch. The present 
number comprises three parts, devoted respectively 
to reproductions of a selection of the most pro- 
minent architectural drawings hung at the exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy, London, the Royal 
Scottish Academy, Edinburgh, and the Glasgow 
Institute of Fine Arts ; sculptures, and a review of 
interesting architectural subjects carried out or 
designed during recent years. The general get-up 
of the volume leaves little to be desired, and 
members of the architectural profession will find it 
a work of very considerable value. 

The Rape of the Lock. By ALEXANDER Pope. 
Illustrated by Aubrey Beardsley. (London: 
Leonard Smithers. Price tos. 6d. net.)— Mr. 
Beardsley has recently made some points of de- 
parture in the technique of his work which 
cannot be commended. But in the illustrations 
before us these unpleasant features are less notice- 
able, perhaps, than in some other recent drawings 
by him. But they are not wholly absent. The 
expenditure of much labour upon insignificant 
detail can only detract from the value of the 
main lines of the composition. 

The elaborate treatment of the parquet flooring of 
the frontispiece is an example of the unpleasant work 
to which we refer. There was a time when the value 
of line was so esteemed by this artist that he never 
traced one but that it was full of meaning. Each 
scratch that he put upon paper was an indispensable 
portion of the complete design. But this cross- 
hatching with which he has been so busy of late is 
altogether too wearisome. And it is also common- 
place. Perhaps one of the most successful draw- 
ings in the present work is the Zoz/e¢ (facing page 6). 
The touch of black in the maid’s dress contrasts 
most satisfactorily with the grey of the ladies’ 
peignoir and hair, and the white of the dressing- 
table. 

Mr. Beardsley, in spite of his many imitators, is 
still the master of his own style of design—a style 
which is as nearly a creation as is perhaps possible 
to come to in these days. Could he but turn his 
attention to healthier subjects and not occupy 
himself so much with trivialities, he would gain 
-mmeasurably, not only in popularity but in many 
things which are necessary to great art. 

Artistic Landscape Photography. By A. H. 
Watt. (London: Percy Lund & Co.)—This is a 
timely and useful book, by a most sane photo- 
grapher. His remarks on composition, on the 
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importance of cloud effects, and a hundred other 
matters, are well digested, reasonable and clearly 
stated. 

Plants and their Application to Ornament. 
Edited by Eucine Grasset. In twelve monthly 
Parts. 8s.each net. (London: Chapman & Hall.) 
Parts I. to IV.—In the parts that have at present 
appeared of this beautifully printed work a number 
of different artists have been employed, chief of 
whom is M. P. Verneuil, so well known for 
his beautiful floral ornamentation. The scheme 
adopted for the presentation of the studies is one 
which is familiar to most teachers. Drawings of a 
flower or plant in outline, tinted in natural colours, 
are first given so that the habit of growth as well as 
the characteristic form may be observed. Based 
upon these forms, various schemes of design suit- 
able for wall decoration, stained glass, ceramic 
work and similar purposes then follow. The plants 
which have received attention in the parts that 
have at present appeared are the iris, poppy, water- 
lily, columbine, gourd, crown imperial, geranium 
and cyclamen. Used in connection with instruc- 
tion as to the limitations and requirements of 
manufacture, such as supplied in the excellent 
manual on “ Practical Designing,” published by 
George Bell & Sons, this series of French studies 
should be of undoubted use to art masters and 
students of ornament. 


Messrs. Reeves & Sons, Limited, have sent us a 
new colour-box which they call the “Autolycus.” 
It is especially intended for outdoor sketch- 
ing in oils, and is actually a colour-box, an easel, 
and a palette combined. ‘The construction is 
most ingenious and thoroughly practical. The 
small space it occupies when closed, and the ease 
with which it may be carried about, render it 
particularly suitable for the travelling student and 
the artist globe-trotter. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
(A XXXVIII. anp A XXXIX.) 
THE consideration of these competi- 
tions is unavoidably postponed until next month. 
DESIGN FOR A TITLE-PAGE. 
(B XXXIV.) 
The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Ffornie (Arabella L. Rankin, Muthill, Perthshire). 
The Second Prize (Haff a guinea) to Groom- 
bridge (P. R. Waller, 27 St. George’s Road, 
Pimlico, S.W.). ’ 
Honourable mention is given to the following :— 


Atlas (T. H. Wakefield, Hadley Green, Barnet) ; 
Acrone (Sunderland Rollinson, 12 Princess Street, 
Scarborough); Complex (Frank Ivimey, 1 Downe 
Terrace, Richmond); Chatnoirville (J. J. Houry, 
16 Falmouth Road, Bishopston, Bristol) ; Z-xce/sior 
(J. M. Aiken, 614 Loch Street, Aberdeen); 
Esperanza (May S. Tyrer, Southam Villa, Prest- 
bury Road, Cheltenham); Zea (Gertrude E. Bayle, 
South Bank, Margate); /okey (Enid Jackson, 12 
Forest Road, Birkenhead) ; Poesy (Scott Calder, 
c/o Mrs. Taylor, 159 Sydney Street, Chelsea, 
S.W.); Ranji (Chas. A. Allen, 50 Lorne Street, 
Kidderminster); and Scraw/ (Dorothy Harmon, 
4619 Lake Avenue, Chicago, III.). 
DesiGN FoR Repousst Work Disu. 
(C XXXII.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Sixpence (G. S. Tanner, The Knoll, Frith Hill, 
Godalming). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Ulula 
(Bessie Ridpath, Ravenhead, Beckenham, Kent). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Barney (Mabel Chandler, Station House, Alder- 
shot); Chatnoirville (J. J. Houry, 16 Falmouth 
Road, Bishopston, Bristol); Doctor (Agnes C. 
Martin, 45 South Road, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham); AZav (May Dixon, Mulberry Green, Harlow, 
Essex); Ouvrier (J. H. Rudd, 17 Richmond 
Street, Barnstaple); and Snowdon (Jessie Hay, 
The Cedars, Westgate Road, Beckenham). 

PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE, 
Stupy or FIELD FLOWERs. 
(D XXV.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Lux (A. Keighley, Flosh House, Keighley). 

The Seconp Prize (//a//a guinea) to Phoebus 
(A. M. Dorothea Maw, Severn House, Ironbridge, 
Salop). 

Honourable mention is given to the following « 
Clover (Henry Irving, Darwen, Lancs.) ; Chic-a-/ee 
(Miss M. C. Cameron, Little Dewchurch Vicarage, 
Ross, Herefordshire); Dandelion (Miss Watson, 
Briery Yards, Hawick, N.B.); Dormouse (Mabel 
Newcombe, 1 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W.) ; 70/in 
(Walter E. Hughes, Villa Corncordia, Davos Dorf, 
Switzerland) ; F/ora (Joseph Casier, 91 Rue des 
Remouleurs, Gand, Belgium); Av/tennel (Lady 
Eleanor Stopford, Courtown House, Gorey, Ire- 
land); Mumismatist (Walter Booth, 31 Thornton 
Road, Bradford); Rector (Rev. W. A. Woodward, 
Flax Bourton Rectory, Somerset, R.S.O.) ; Sadd/e- 
back (J. C. Smith, Nandana, Penrith); and Ye//ow 
Jacket (J. W. Palache, g00 Eddy Street, San 
Francisco, Cal.). 
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The Lay Figure Alone in London 


HE LAY FIGURE ALONE IN 
LONDON. 


“Wuart have you been doing in town 

all this month ?” said the Journalist, who 

had run up with a few other men for a day or 
two. 

“Taking stock of our local art,” said the Lay 
Figure, “it is the only time of the year one can 
see the permanent scarecrows, and track to their 
hiding-places and revisit the Diploma Pictures, 
the Chantrey Bequest efforts, and the rest.” 

“What are the permanent scarecrows ?” said the 
Man with a Short Briar. 

“The monuments which are expressive of our 
love of loveliness, our devotion to all that is fair,” 
replied the Lay Figure, quoting from Z/at Very 
Mab, “The objects are not meant to alarm pre- 
datory fowls (though admirably adapted for that 
purpose), but to commemorate heroes often more 
or less predatory.” 

“You must have had an amusing experience 
—The Retrospective Critic alone in London—it 
would make a good Wineteenth Century article.” 

“I do not think they would print it,” the Lay 
Figure replied ; ‘ you see the contributors to that 
stupendou: monthly all look forward to be scare- 
crowed themselves one day; no, I think it was 
the empty pedestals that struck me most!” 

“«T don’t remember any !” said the Journalist. 

“ Not the Marble Arch, and the screen at Hyde 
Park Corner, the gate at Constitution Hill, the 
arch by the Temple Station, the piers of Black- 
friars Bridge, and ——” 

“Stop, please !” said the Journalist, ‘‘ I see what 
you mean.” 

“But who is to pay for statuary for these 
places?” said the Man with the Short Briar. 
“They don’t seem able to raise the 4 2000 wanted 
to cast Thornycroft’s Boadicea.” 

“ Put a tax on photographic-portraits, self-erected 
monuments of vanity,” said the Journalist, “ and 
apply it to national sculpture. Why the thing 
could be done with a stroke of a pen.” 

“We have the sculptors, I think,” said the Lay 
Figure, “we have plenty of uncommemorated heroes, 
and we certainly have the pedestals, but why per- 
sist in sticking up solitary obtrusive figures, instead 
of completing fine architecture compositions ?” 

‘But the modern statue is usually of a self- 
made man—in a self-made frock-coat apparently, 
with a beard and umbrella,” said the Man with a 
Short Briar. ‘Objects of this sort don’t look well 
on marble arches.” 
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“ But you have not told us your opinion of the 
permanent art collections of the metropolis,” said 
the Journalist. 

“Well, excepting the National Gallery, they would 
not satisfy a good provincial town,” the Lay Figure 
replied. ‘‘ Besides almost all they contain of any 
intrinsic merit has been bestowed by liberal patrons, 
when Art was not talked about so much, but 
lavishly paid for. At Dulwich, Greenwich Hos- 
pital, the Soane Museum, and some of the older 
institutions such as the Society of Arts, one meets 
with Reynolds, Gainsboroughs, Turners, and a 
heap of splendid things. But modern art——” 

“You have forgotten the Diploma Gallery and 
the Chantrey pictures,” said the Journalist. 

“No, I did the first thoroughly, and found as 
usual a ha’porth of bread to an intolerable quantity 
of sacking spoilt by pigment. Still the ‘ Diploma’ 
with its Raeburn and its Millais, to take two of its 
fair children, is quite interesting. But the Chantrey 
is scattered. ‘There are rumours of stacks in the 
cellars of Burlington House, I believe, and its 
usual lodging at South Kensington seems chiefly 
empty wall-space. At Bethnal Green a few of the 
purchases do their best to look comfortable. 
What a funny lot they are!” 

“They have a percentage of good things, even 
you must admit,” said the Man with a Short Briar. 

“ Of course, the Sargent, the Watts, and perhaps 
a dozen others; but a fund devoted to picture 
buying that has no Whistler, no Burne-Jones, 
no Peppercorn !—in fact the ‘Noes’ would have 
it, if you attempted to continue the list.” 

“T wish we had a few modern French and 
Dutch pictures,” said the Man with a Short Briar, 
“So far as I remember, there is not a Corot, a 
Troyon, a Daubigny, a Mauve, a Maris, not to 
mention a Manet, a Monet, or a Degas, in any 
public gallery in the biggest city in the world. 
Griffins in Fleet Street, mosaics in St. Paul’s, 
many groups of lamp-posts with polished granite 
bases, all sorts of committees expending money on 
modern art of all sorts, except the art that is 
formally recognised as such by the whole civilised 
world—fine sculpture and fine painting.” 

“Tt is all the fault of you ultra-modern Apostles 
of the poster, and the process-block,” said the 
Journalist, mockingly ; “ you taught us to believe 
a fine poster was as worthy of honour as a fine 
painting, and now you want both.” 

“Well, we may want them,” said the Lay Figure, 
“but at present there seems little chance of getting 
too much of either.” 

THE Lay Ficure, 








